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MYHERE is no fallacy accepted so gen- 
| erally or with such credulity as that 
gorge the fox is, in America, an exot- 
ce of comparatively recent importation. 
Pathor might it be called indigenous. So 
far back as we can obtain any authentic 


record, the sporting spirit of our forefa 
thers inclined to hunting, and the red fox, 
the speediest little beggar of the Reynard 
family, was abroad in the land before 
Plymouth Rock served as a_ stepping- 
stone from the Old to the New World. 
The original habitat of the red fox is, 
by-the-way, a question which has caused 
much discussion. Some claim it to have 
been brought over from England, while 
others, and among them Englishmen, 
characterize our species, both red and 
ray, as genuinely American. Be that as 
may, the fact remains that the Pilgrims 
nd the fox were contemporaries. 

True it is that the very first settlers 
vere hunters by necessity rather than 
hoice; that the Indian’s warwhoop and 
10t the huntsman’s horn sounded the 
chase, for which the trophy promised to 
be a human scalp instead of Reynard’s 
brush. 
ed for the domestication of the newly 
adopted home, but when the thoughts 
of these hardy pioneers, who had faced 
death to live in faith and worship with 
liberty, turned finally to play, the sports 
of their native land lived again. Horse, 
hoyind, and horn became the sporting em- 
blems of succeeding generations, just as 


A generation or two were need- 


they \had been those of England’s gentry 
since &porting history began. 


As & desultory sport pursued by indi- 
vidual} without co-operation, fox-hunting 
in Enggland naturally takes precedence 
over thé United States by reason of great- 
yut in its organized form the dis- 
years is not so much in favor 


er age, | 
parity it 
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of the mother-country. English fox- 
hunting is spoken of first in the four- 
teenth century as a recreation of the 
country folk, but there is no authentic 
record of hounds entered to fox until be- 
tween 1730 and 1750, the exact date being 
uncertain. 

Through the Schuylkill Fishing Com- 
pany, ‘‘of the State in Schuylkill,” found- 
ed in 1732 and still existing, with its ori- 
ginal membership limit of twenty - five 
filled, the United States bears the honor 
of having the oldest sportinyy club in the 
world. From these ancient disciples of 
Izak Walton sprung the Gloucester Fox- 
hunting Club, founded in 1766, and the 
first of its kind in America, so far as any 
It is to be 
sincerely regretted by American sports- 
men that an entire history of this club, 
with all the picturesquely reminiscent 
details with which its fifty-two years of 
hunting must have abounded, was never 
written. All we are now able to gather 
must be through the medium of tradi- 
tion preserved from generation to genera- 
tion by the descendants of its members, 
and from some pleasantly written though 
incomplete memoirs. It is a notable 
and regrettable fact that the early hunt- 
ing days of both England and America 
had no sympathetic interpreter. Early 
sporting literature, indeed, is distinctly de- 
void of romantic narrative. There could 
have been no Whyte Melville nor Frank 
Forrester in those days— unfortunately 
enough. 


record shows a specific date. 


The Gloucester Club was organized by 
gentlemen living in Philadelphia and in 
Gloucester County, New Jersey, which is 
directly opposite the city, and had its ori 
gin in the exchange of social amenities 
between the urban and suburban resi- 
dents. Gentlemen of comparative lei- 
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and culture were, in those early 


days of the nation’s making, somewhat 


sure 


scarce, which gave, like as not, a greater 
zest to the relaxation of congenial spirits 
met. Those that within the 
then rising city of Penn feasted their ru 


once lived 
ral guests to the full extent of their chefs’ 
cunning and the wine-cellar—neither of 
which the country 
gentleman, returning the hospitality, fur 
nished his city friends with a bounteous 


Was inconsiderable; 


if less dainty board, and an appetite pre- 
viously whetted to do it full justice by a 
fox hunt 
of sporting neighbors. 


on his own domains or those 
These occasional 
and irregular hunts naturally, in a coun- 
try well stocked with game, led to the de 
sire for association, and materialized one 
night in 1766 in a meeting at the Phila- 
delphia Cotfee-house, at which the follow- 
ing subscribed themselves as members of 
the new club: 


“ Benjamin Chew, pr. order, John Dickin- 
son, Thomas Lawrence, Moor Furman, Enoch 
Story, Charles Willing, Thomas Willing, pr. 
Levi Hollingsworth, James Wharton, 
Thomas Mifflin, William Parr, Israel Morris, 
Jun., Tench Francis, David Rhea, Robert Mor- 
ris, John White, John Cadwallader, Samuel 
Morris, Jun., Anthony Jun., Turbot 
Francis, pr. order, Zebulon Rudolph, Richard 
Sache, Isaac Wikoff, Joseph Wood, David 
Potts, Samuel Nicholas, Andrew Hamilton.” 


Morris, 


At a subsequent meeting regulations 
were agreed upon from which I make 
some excerpts: 

.--* And it is agreed that there shall be two 
hunting days in each week, which shall be on 
Thursdays and Fridays. A majority of the 
managers shall appoint (if they think neces- 
sary) any intermediate days for hunting in the 
week, and give the Company notice. 

“The shall be enabled to pay 
James Massey, our present huntsman, any sum 
they may think necessary for keeping the dogs, 
and attending the Company as huntsman, and 
if there should not from the present sum raised 
be sufticient to pay the demands on the Com- 
pany, they do each agree to pay all just de- 
mands, by a proportionate subseription, part 
and share alike. 

“Tt is agreed that at the death of every Fox 
one of the Company shall carry about a Cap to 
collect what the Company may please to give 
the huntsman. 

“The Company agree to make good all dam- 
ages that may be done from hunting, and it is 
recommended by the Company to meet at the 
kennell the morning intended to hunt, and at 
all other times that may be suitable.” 


managers 


Thus established, the club hunted the 
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Jersey and Pennsylvania counties nearest 
Philadelphia with unremitting regularity) 
It was early — 
invariably, and their hounds 
have been faster than those of to 


and much sport. 
hunting 
must 
day, for an old letter says the sportsmen 
‘rarely sat down to the hunting dinner 
without the display of a Brush. frequent- 
ly two or three were the trophies of the 
morning How deeds be- 
come magnified through the vista of time! | 
Maybe the Masters of the Radnor anc 

the Genesee hunts, Messrs. Mather ang 
Wadsworth, who consider six brushes in 


chase.” our 


a season a record not to be despised, will, 
when Father Time has forbidden them the 
saddle (may it be many years hence!) and 
mellowed the memory of Mastership wor 
ries, with their blank days and obstrepe?- 
ous fields—may be they too will forget the 
unfulfilled hopes, and recall only the re 

wards of glorious runs. 

Does time really, I wonder, soften oi” 
disappointments, and attune the memony 
to the recital only of its joys? Wher 
fore the dread of old age, if this be so? 

The heyday of the Gloucester Club’ 
prosperity came during 1775, when six 
teen couple of choice fleet hounds gav? 
the best of sport, and an established hunt 
ing uniform—** dark brown cloth coatee, 
with lappelled dragoon pockets, white but- 
tons and frock sleeves, buff waistcoat and 
breeches, and a black velvet cap ’—satis- 
fied the craving for form. The war of the 
Revolution dispersed most of the mem- 
bers of the club to the more serious wor)< 
of hunting the British soldiery—a task 
they set about with equal determination. 
Out of this sporting organization no les 
than twenty-two associated and formed 
the famous ** First Troop of Philadelphia 
City Cavalry,” nearly all of whom faith- 
fully served in the memorable campaigns 
of ‘76 and ‘77. Thus it appears indispu- 
tably that the First City Troop, now in 
service in Philadelphia, originated in and 
was chiefly composed of and officered 
by the fox-hunting sportsmen of the 
Gloucester Club, and by the memberss“of 
the Schuylkill Fishing Company. / 

After the war the Gloucester,, Club 
was revived with the zest born of ssuccess 
in the fight for Independence. Samuel 
Morris, Jun., who had commanded the 
Troop from its organization to iBts lon- 
orable discharge, and was, moreover, 
Governor of the Schuylkill } Fishing 
Company, was chosen first President of 


























‘*IN FULL CRY.” 


the club, and annually re-elected there- 
after to the year of his death, 1812. 
Though the sport furnished continued to 
be excellent, it does not seem to have been 
of the fast and furious nature that ob- 
tained before the turning of the century. 
Tie old members had outlived the reck- 
lessness that belongs to vigorous manhood, 
and delighted more to live over sporting 
memories comfortably seated around the 
board of the common ** mnieeting” room, 
sipping ** governor” (a favored beverage 
of those days, made of Jamaica rum and 
brandy), than add to their stock in trade 
by further experience in the field. The 
growing generation was confronted by the 
more important business of building up 
a nation suddenly become independent, 
and had little time or thought for hunt- 
ing. Meanwhile, however, there was 
considerable sport, and some of the runs 
left on record were nothing short of re- 
markable, one fox in 1798 carrying the 
pack in full ery forty miles to a kill. 
Reynard at that time had grown such a 
pest in the land that the stock - suffer- 
ing farmer hailed the hounds and the 
huntsmen as friends, ‘‘ free to enter his 


enclosures and traverse his fields and his 
woods, unmolested and unrestrained, from 
the tenth of October until the tenth of 
April, at which period the fences were re- 
paired and the ground tilled.” Happy 
hunting-days indeed were those! 

Quite the most remarkable person 
which this period of the Gloucester Club 
has given us was ‘‘old Jonas” Cattell, 
who for more than twenty years figured 
as its ‘‘ guide and master whipper-in.” 
No matter how circuitous or how dis- 
tant the chase, Jonas, always afoot, was 
on hand at every emergency before one- 
half the riders made their appearance. 
He was past master in the art of hunt- 
ing the fox, and read the country as an 
open book, but apart from that know- 
ledge, which, of course, aided him in 
following, the pace he maintained and 
the endurance he showed were astonish- 
ing. The club members believed him 
equal to any test, and evidently with 
much reason. On one occasion a wager 
was made that Jonas would deliver a let- 
ter to a town eighty miles distant in one 
day, and return the next with an answ™ 
Which he did, despite heavy roads. 
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He was a terror to the ‘* babbler,” but 
had abundant kindness and encourage- 
ment for the sagacious and industrious 
worker; he used his authority with ex- 
ceeding discrimination, and in conse- 
quence had a pack the fame of whose 
working qualities remained a by-word 
long after the club had dissolved, and 


‘ 


‘old Jonas” himself been gathered to his 


forefathers. Once he was induced to fol- 
low the chase mounted, but finished the 
run afoot, and could never afterwards be 
coaxed into repeating the experiment. 

In 1800 the Gloucester Club had forty 
members, and still maintained a high 
quality of sport, notwithstanding more 
than half that number failed to turn out 
at the meets. For about ten years long- 
er a brave showing in the hunting-field 
continued to be made, but deaths and the 
uncompromising stringency which em- 
barrassed trade at that period pressed sore- 
ly on the spirit of the fox-hunting set, and 
thinned the membership beyond repair. 
The life of the club in these its declining 
years had been Captain Charles Ross, and 
when that sportsman died, in 1818, it lost 
the soul of its frail existence, and the 
famous old club and its last Master passed 
out of existence simultaneously. 

It is deplorable the members had not a 
keener appreciation of the club’s relation 
to American sporting history; it is to be 
deeply regretted none of them had the 
sportsmanship to perpetuate the first fox- 
hunting club of this country. But the 
mercantile depression ruled, and the club 
died after giving half a century of sport 
to the men who helped raise the stars and 
stripes over a new nation. 


But the sporting spirit it had nurtured 
lived on and found cherishment among 
the farmers in the near by Pennsylvania 
counties. From the day the hardy pio- 
neers first laid aside their work for a few 
hours of relaxation there has always been 
fox-hunting around Philadelphia. 

In fact, there is no section of the United 
States, outside the Southern States, that 
presents a fox-hunting record compara- 
ble to it. Several generations of Penn- 
sylvanians had followed the hounds be- 
fore even the significance of the sport was 
grasped by subsequent imitators. To tell 
of the many different packs that have 
been maintained around Philadelphia all 
these years would be to exhaust the space 
at my disposal here. Farmers had always 
kept hounds, which they enjoyed sever- 
ally or joined in one common pack fora 
day's sport, even before and during the 
days of the Gloucester Club, and on its 
dissolution provincial hunting, if I may 
so call it, increased in popularity. Where- 
as before their fields had been somewhat 
drawn upon by the more fashionable 
hunt of the metropolis, now they were 
enlarged by the men whose love of the 
sport sent them to the outlying districts. 
Thus for many years hunting grew apace, 
unostentatiously but surely. The hounds 

partly American and partly English— 
that had been distributed by the Glouces- 
ter Club raised the standard of some 
packs and created a rivalry among all, 
which resulted in the general betterment 
of the fox-hound and an improvement in 
the sport. 

Some of the farmers took especial pride 
in their packs, weeding them out with 
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great care, and establish- 
ing breeds which have 
been perpetuated to the 
present day. 

' Within a fifteen-mile 
radius of the Radnor 
Hunt, which is about 
twelve miles from Phila- 
delphia, there are no less 
than twelve packs of 
hounds, and of them all 
the Radnor and the Rose 
tree are the oniy ones 
not entirely supported by 
farmers. These farmer 
packs will average from 
eight to ten couple of 
American hounds, and 
are entirely trencher-fed. 
During the summer, as a 
rule, they lead the lives 
of ordinary dogs, and in 
the hunting season are 
got together in a rude makeshift of a 
kennel, more for the purpose of having 
them conveniently at hand than for any 
particular care to be bestowed. No one 
remembers when a pack of hounds was 
not kept in Delaware, Chester, and Mont- 
vomery counties, and the memory of 
some of those now living in this dis- 
trict goes rather far back. George W. 
Hill, the venerable Master of the Rose- 
tree Club, has been fox-hunting for sixty- 
two years, and there are three other mem- 
bers of the same club, aged respectively 
70, 74, and 79 years, who with Mr. Hill 
have been members of the club twenty- 
one years, and followed hounds since 
boyhood. 

With these farmer-hunters such a 
modern innovation as the drag has nev- 
er been suggested, much less instituted. 
They hunt for the sport of it pure and 
simple, as a rule on an excellent type of 
home-bred horseflesh, and their hounds, 
despite the little care given them, show 
good speed and stamina, and, of course, 
the keen nose that is characteristic of 
the American. Generally speaking, these 
packs are hunted separately with a local 
following, but on occasion, probably some 
holiday, two or more are joined, and the 
meet, at a central rendezvous, brings out 
the gala fields of farmer fox-hunting. 

Even in sport, history repeats itself. 
As the sporadic and crude attempts at 
hunting had served to stimulate rather 
than appease the sporting spirit of those 
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that afterwards joined in making the 
Gloucester Club a reality, so now, one 
hundred years later, the inconstant sport 
of the farmer packs gave rise to a desire 
for something more stable. And thus, 
and largely, too, through the efforts of 
Messrs. J. Howard Lewis and George W. 
Hill, came about the organization, in 1859, 
of the Rose-tree Fox-hunting Club, which 
continues to the present writing in flour- 
ishing condition, the oldest of its kind in 
the United States. The Rose-tree became 
at once the sporting centre of eastern 
Pennsylvania. Like its ancient prede- 
cessor, the Gloucester, it formed a nucleus 
around which gathered the most enthu- 
Siastic sportsmen of that period. It wax- 
ed exceedingly popular, for not only did 
it assure regular hunting three times a 
week, but its hounds received more care 
than those of the surrounding packs, be- 
ing kennelled and properly fed, and nat- 
urally, therefore, showing better sport. 
The club has never had, nor wished to 
have, any excuse for existence other than 
that of hunting the wild fox. It has in- 
variably refused to participate in running 
drags of any description, and always used 
American hounds. 

As it grew in numbers so the sport 
increased in quality, until both had reach- 
ed their zenith under the Mastership 
of Dr. Rush 8. Huidekoper, something 
like a dozen years ago. What with the 
hunting by day and the flow of soul by 
night in the old Quaker Inn, of which 
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Ben Rogers yet remains high priest, the 
fame of the Rose-tree spread far and 
wide. Nothing in Fore’s most florid 
plates of *‘Sporting Incidents,” either in 
daring conception or bold execution, tran- 
scend the madeap frolics of those Rose- 
tree days. A midnight steeple-chase, as 
the result of postprandial discussion over 
the qualities of rival horses, or an all-day 
run after a straight-going fox, found the 
members equally prepared. 

It was about this time that Philadel- 
phians, awakening to the residential pos- 
sibilities of the country surrounding their 
city, began an architectural ** occupation” 
of the adjacent rural districts, which has 
created suburbs unexcelled probably any- 
where in the world for accessibility and 
beauty. Some of the new-comers, as Mr. 
Charles E. Mather, for instance, whose 
grandfather kept a pack seventy - five 


Ty 





**GALLOPIN,” AN AMERICAN-BRED ENGLISH 
HOUND, RADNOR KENNELS. 


CLUB KENNELS. 


years ago at Coatesville, Pennsylvania, 
inherited sporting instinets, others ac- 
quired them by contact, and yet others 
affected them to keep pace with the fash- 
ion of the hour. But.at all events, the in- 
vasion of the ‘‘city folk” gave additional 
impetus to fox-hunting. The farmer packs 
continued to hunt local districts when- 
ever the fancy seized upon their several 
masters, and some of the new settlers 
found this desultory sport sufficient for 
their comfort, while yet giving them the 
opportunity of ‘talking hunting” in the 
clubs. The sportsmen whom this play 
at hunting did not satisfy, however, join- 
ed the Rose-tree—which, in addition to 
having the most desirable farmer element 
among its members, turned out the best 
horseflesh and the fastest hounds— and 
rode to hunt. Fora considerable while, 
therefore, the Rose-tree was not only the 
most thoroughly sporting, but the most 
fashionable club in this country. As 
time wore on, however, and the taste for 
hunting increased as the country houses 
multiplied, there developed a desire for a 
pack of hounds nearer home, hunted on 
a more elaborate and English seale,which 
eventually, about 1884, resulted in the or- 
ganization of the Radnor Club. 

The first two or three years of the new 
Radnor showed very little improvement 
on the old farmer pack it had succeeded, 
with the exception possibly of a better 
turned-out field. In point of sport the 
Rose-tree continued premier; no one had 
any very intimate knowledge of kennel- 
management ; the hounds were entirely 
undisciplined, it being not infrequently 
the case that they were lost in the day’s 
run, and left to wend their way home 
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when the ardor of the chase had cooled. 
Moreover, following the hounds was not 
even attempted except by a very few, the 
creater number constituting themselves 
into a company of point-to-point riders, 
who. as is often the case in England, where 
large fields predominate, frequently head 
ed the fox, to the supreme disgust of the 
straight-going sportsmen. Such was the 
state of affairs when Mr. Charles E. 
Mather was elected to the Mastership in 
‘87. Mr. Mather’s first efforts were di 
rected to disciplining the hounds, and 
his next to educating his field to the ne- 
cessity, for good sport, of following rather 
than larking about the country for a view 
of Reynard. With what suecess his en 
deavors have been rewarded, those that 
have enjoyed a day with the Radnor in 
recent years will attest. 

Up to the time Mr. Mather became the 
Radnor Master, the packs in that vicin 
ity were made up entirely of American 
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of venturing on a never-ending theme of 
discussion between the respective adher- 
ents of the two breeds—a subject, too, that 
has received very able treatment 
men better qualified to speak than I. 
The English hound has suffered in com 
parison with the American for the reason 
that importations have not been of the 
best blood. It is unquestionably true that 
a mediocre or even good product of an 
English kennel does not fill the require- 
ments of hunting in this country so satis- 
factorily as an American of the same 
grade. Furthermore, Mr. Mather’s expe- 
riments have proved that the highest type 
of English hound which has been enter- 
ed to fox in England is not so serviceable 
in this country the American. 
The nature of hunting in the two coun- 
tries is altogether different. In Eng- 
land the are small, compara- 
tively speaking, artificially stocked, and 
systematically cared for, and the hound 


from 


us best 


coverts 
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hounds. Indeed, I believe I am correct 
in saying that not only was the English 
hound an absent quantity, but he was 
looked upon by the local sportsmen as 
much inferior to the native-bred animal. 
Despite local prejudice, however, Mr. 
Mather straiglitway imported some Eng- 
lish hounds, and began a series of experi- 
ments that have given results both val- 
uable and interesting, and demonstrated 
the superiority of the English hound 
when properly handled. I am aware in 
bringing the two types into comparison 


has a limited area for his work, with the 
huntsman constantly at his heels to en- 
courage and ‘“‘lift” him. In the United 
States the coverts are large, are neither 
eared for nor artificially stocked (though 
a certain small percentage of foxes is 
turned loose in the Radnor and Genesee 
countries every season), it is frequently 
impossible for the huntsman to be up 
with his hounds, and their field of work 
is very large. In fact, nose and ranging 
quality are two of the greatest essentials 
to a good fox-hound in this country, and 
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these, together with a beautiful voice, are 
the attributes par excellence of tle Amer- 
ican. In these three particulars the Amer- 
ican- bred English hound of the highest 
type, which is to be found only in the 
Radnor kennels, has not equalled the na- 
tive of purest blood. In speed and en- 
durance, however, the English is superior. 

It must be remembered that ex peri- 
ments doing equal justice to both breeds 
have been made only in the Radnor coun- 
try. There are only three sections of 
the United States where riding to hounds 
after the wild fox obtains: in the Radnor, 
which is also practically the Rose-tree, so 
far as type of country is concerned; in 
the Genesee (Livingston County, New 
York); and in the Southern States—not- 
ably Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolinas. In the Radnor 
Mr. Mather has twenty-five couple of im- 
ported hounds that were not entered to 
fox in England, five couple of English 
hounds that ran one season on the oth- 
er side, ten couple of American-bred Eng- 
lish hounds (all of these from the Bel- 
voir stock, the best in the world), and 
ten couple of American hounds of the 
best blood in Pennsylvania. Of the Rad- 
nor English hounds, those not entered on 
the other side have shown after one sea- 
son quite as satisfactorily as the Ameri- 
ean, while the ten couple raised here have 
surpassed the work of the native. In 
fact,neither the Radnor’s high-bred Amer- 
‘cans nor those of the best packs in the 
nei; hborhood have been able to live with 
them. The great improvement in the 
American-bred English hound has been 
in nose and ranging quality, developed to 
a degree very little inferior to the Ameri- 
ean, which, combined with superior speed 
and endurance, make the American-bred 
English hound the best for the require- 
ments of the Radnor country. 

In Genesee, Mr. Wadsworth employs a 
pack of English hounds of very good breed- 
ing, and uses also a few Americans for 
their ranging, but no comparison can be 
drawn here, because neither is the highest 
type of its kind. 

In the South the American hound is 
used exclusively, and one could hardly 
discover a hunter in a week’s travel who 
would not scoff at the idea of the English 
being even comparable. Even Mr. Thom- 
as Hitcheock, Jun., sometime Master of 
the Meadow Brook, and one of the best 
and most enthusiastic masters of hounds 


in America, has become a stanch convert 
to the Southern belief. And Mr. Hiteh 
cock’s change of faith was not without 
cause, for it was born of experience with 
the English hounds which he took from 
Meadow Brook into the South. But even 
so, | am forced to say that his experience 
is not convincing; his hounds were a drae 
pack, accustomed to follow the man-with- 
the-bag at a steeple-chase pace and the an- 
iseseed scent breast-high. Small wonder 
that they were left standing by the cold- 
nosed, highly strung, ranging American 
hound, that, bred to the highest degree, 
has been hunting the wild fox from pup- 
py hood, 

Fox-hunting in the South generally 
differs completely both in country and 
method from elsewhere, and even varies 
in its several localities. The same type 
of country and conditions found in Ten- 
nessee, for instance, are by no means 
duplicated in Georgia, Mississippi, or Al- 
abama; but all have large coverts, some 
too dense in underbrush to permit of 
riding, and call for keen nose and wide 
ranging. It is altogether likely, there- 
fore, that the American hound is better 
suited to the requirements of Southern 
hunting than even the home-bred English 
one of highest type, though how the Jat- 
ter would compare no one can say, since 
the experiment is yet to be made. 

The Radnor country has often been 
styled the Leicestershire of America, and 
it does indeed contain many of the fea- 
tures of the ‘‘shires.” It has the woodlands 
of the Cottesmore, the broken-up country 
of the Belvoir, and, in what is known as 
the ‘‘ back country,” some of the great 
stretches of open upland whieh, on the 
other side, furnish those marvellous bursts 
of speed that have made the Quorn pack 
world-renowned. There is not a great 
deal of plough in Radnor that cannot 
be readily circumvented, and, as a rule, 
the going is pasturage which holds a 
fairly good scent. The jumping varies; 
there are post-and-rails—sometimes topped 
by wire, but not very often, as the farmer 
is friendly—snake fences, and low stone 
walls. The more general fence, however, 
is the post-and-rail, which, although not 
attaining, except in a few scattered in- 
stances, the formidable proportions seen 
at Meadow Brook, is nevertheless fairly 
stiffish and well kept up. 

In the matter of form, Radnor, as rep- 
resenting America, deserves its likening to 
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England's hunting metropolis. There is 
no huntin this country that approaches it 
in form of turning out or in cost of main- 
tenance. The kennels, and club- house 
near by , are complete and attractive; Mr. 
Mather has about a dozen hunters, from 
which he mounts the huntsman and whip, 
who turn out in pink and tops (leathers 
are not used over here), and the estab 


small. Hunting clubs as we have them 
in the North are not the rule, nor even 
the exception, apart from the Elk Ridge, 
near Baltimore. There is infinitely more 
fox-hunting, and the sporting spirit is 
more widespread than in any other section, 
but the sport partakes more of the flavor of 
the old days of farmer hunting in Penn- 
sylvania. Hounds are bred and owned in- 





THE OLD QUAKER INN AND ROSE-TREE CLUB HOUSE. 


lishment costs something like $3000 a year 
for each day of the week hunted. As the 
pack hunts three days a week, the annual 
cost is about $8000 to $9000. In England 
the cost averages $3500 per day, or, at 
three days a week, $10,500 per year; while 
in the fashionable Leicestershire $15,000 
will nearer represent the annual outlay. 
Next to the Radnor, which is a sub- 
scription pack with liberal supporters and 
a Master who can and does put his hand 
into his own pocket at the end of the sea- 
son for a few thousand, the most expensive 
are the Meadow Brook drag-hounds. It 
is a quasi-subscription pack, though own- 
ed and in part supported by Mr. F. Gray 
Griswold, the club’s present Master, and 
has at times cost $6000 per year, but very 
likely $5000 would now be a closer esti- 
mate. There is probably no pack of drag- 
hounds in America more expensive, and 
few as much so. Five thousand dollars 
would, too, I fancy, fairly represent the 
yearly cost of the Genesee hounds. As for 
the South, aside from Mr. Hitchcock, who 
has a kennel of a dozen couple of hounds, 
and half as many hunters, the expense of 
maintaining hounds or of hunting is very 


dividually, and hunted in separate packs 
by their masters, usually at their own ex- 
pense, sometimes aided by an indifferent 
subscription, or several packs in a local- 
ity are joined to furnish sport for larger 
fields. The packs average small in num- 
bers, say from six to eight couple, and 
more generally speaking maintain their 
individuality, as there is great rivalry be- 
tween owners, and as much discussion 
over the respective merits of different 
breeds as is excited by a comparison of 
the English and American. There are 
the famous Avent breed of Tennessee, 
the Walkers and the Goodmans of Ken- 
tucky, the Julys of Georgia, and only 
one versed in the intricacies of Southern 
kennel lore knows how many others. 
Some prefer the black and tan, some the 
white and tan, and yet others favor the 
solid red, but all breeds are lighter in 
bone than the English hound, and small- 
er, averaging in height from 21 to 24 
inches, whereas the English maintain an 
even average of between 24 and 25, some 
even reaching 26 inches. Mr. Mather’s 
bitch pack averages 24, and the dogs 25. 
The American hound is a beautiful dog, 
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however, with an exquisitely soft and in- 
telligent eye, well-sloped but not broad 
shoulders, straight legs, and strong knees. 

There has recently (1893) been formed 

n the South a National Fox - hunters’ 
Association, for the express purpose of 
developing and raising the standard of 
the American hound. It is intended 
to hold a meet each year, at which the 
entries will be hunted by competent 
judges and rewarded on the following 
scale of points: ‘*‘ Hunting, 20; trailing, 
20; endurance, 20; speed, 20; giving 
tongue, 10; judgment and intelligence, 
10.” It is more the music of the pack, 
and the pleasure of watching their saga 
cious work, than the ride, that is sought 
by the Southern fox-hunters. There is 
no hound voice on earth so sweet as that 
of the American, nothing in hunting to 
equal the melodious crash that announces 
the finding of Reynard, or the harmoni- 
ous tonguing that sounds loud and clear 
or sweet and faint as the hounds speed 
away on the trail. 

Only in a few Southern localities is 
the country sufficiently open to permit 
of keeping up with the hounds, for which 
reason there is much cutting across coun- 
try and skirting the woods in which the 
hounds may be working. Good horse 
flesh is of course a sine qua non of 
riding to hounds, and nowhere in the 
world probably does the quality of the 
saddle-horse average higher than in the 
South. At the same time there is no ef- 
fort made towards breeding hunters par- 
ticularly; really no occasion exists for 
such a type, since, generally speaking, 
there is little jumping, and that little 
is not beyond the capabilities of the 


average animal. Hence we see in the 
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Southern hunting-field a different style of 
mount from the conventional tail-docked, 
upstanding weight-carrier. 

Both the red and gray fox are found in 
the South, the former an alien, who has 
partially exterminated the latter where 
formerly he predominated. The red is 
much fleeter, has the greater endurance, 
and his circles of flight are wider (some- 
times he will go straight away for five 
miles), and a run of two, three, even four 
or five hours is not uncommon. The gray 
relies more upon his cunning than speed 
to outwit the hounds, and runs from fif- 
teen minutes to one and a half and oe- 
ceasionally two hours. It does not take 
a well-trained pack of hounds long to 
run into him, and for this reason the 
swifter and more sport-giving red is al- 
ways sought. 

It was along in 1790 that General James 
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MYOPIA HUNTING COUNTRY. 


S. Wadsworth moved from Connecticut 
into the Genesee Valley, purchasing the 
large estate that has ever since continued 
in the family, and building the ** Home- 
stead,” which remains to this day the resi- 
dence of Mr. W. A. Wadsworth, the pres- 
ent Master and owner of the Genesee 
hounds. It was about this time, too, 
that the Fitzhugh family went there from 
Virginia, carrying with them all the 
Southern predilection for fox - hunting. 
Of the sport during the early years of the 
present century I have been able to learn 
nothing. It is certain that a few hounds 
were kept by the isolated farmers that 
tilled the sparsely settled country, but it 
seems equally true that hunting was done 
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MR. H. P. WHITNEY’S ‘‘ PRINCE CHARMING’’—TYPE OF MIDDLE-WEIGHT 


HUNTER, AMERICAN BRED. 


on foot, and with a shot-gun, after the 
runway method at present in vogue in 
New England. Previous to 1876 both 
Mr. Wadsworth and the late Mr. Charles 
Carroll Fitzhugh had separately and to- 
gether attempted hunting foxes with 
hounds to a kill, but it must be confessed 
with no marked success, owing to the in- 
different quality of hound rather than 
lack of enthusiasm or perseverance on the 
part of the hunters. Nevertheless the 
sporting fever was rampant in the land, 
and a paper-chase club led in 1876 to the 
organization of a hunt. In that first 
year the result was more amusing than 
sport-giving; the club owned no hounds, 
and hunted with those it could borrow, 
each hound being 
brought and laid on 
by its owner. As 
may be surmised, the 
hounds did not hunt 
together, despite even 
the encouragement of 
being blooded by a 


ing year recorded the 
elub’s first huntsman, 
who assumed full 
charge of the pack in 
the field. But the im- 
provement in work 
was very little, since 
the hounds, continu- 
ing to be kennelled at 
home, rather resented 
fashion’s intrusion in 
the form of a hunts- 
man, and were decid- 
edly independent in 
theirwork. The death 
of Mr. Fitzhugh in 


shot fox. The follow-~ 
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‘78 postponed hunting for that year, but in 
79 the first earnest efforts for organized 
sport were made. Hounds were got to 
vether in a kennel at the ‘* Homestead,” 
and their closer acquaintance bettered the 
work in the field. A couple of drags were 
attempted for the purpose of accustoming 
them to run together, but they would 
not own the aniseseed, although it was 
strong enough for the riders to follow 


from Batavia; and ‘‘ Echo,” a finely bred 
but entirely unbroken hound from Mount 
Morris. Thus equipped, with a cow-shed 
to house the hounds, *‘ Crinoline” and 
** Modoc ” as the kennel horses, and Har 
ry Wood as * feeder,” Mr. Wadsworth 
began a Mastership that in a few years 
has placed the Genesee with the Radnor 
the two clubs showing the best fox-hunt- 
ing sport in this country. 





A VIEW OF WESTCHESTER’ 


without other guidance. Then a fox was 
dragged over the trail,a man sent over 
the line with a four-foot measure to lower 
all jumps exceeding that limit, and the 
Genesee Hunt had its first steeple-chase. 
But the real beginning of the Genesee 
hunt dates 1880. when this assortment of 
hounds was returned to its owners, with 
thanks, and no hard feelings, and Mr. 
Wadsworth promptly started a pack of 
his own, the personnel of which is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. It consisted of 
‘*Jim” and ‘* Joe,” and three puppies 
* Stubby,” ‘‘ Speckle,” and ‘* Colonel.” 
The last turned out to be useless, and 
‘*Stubby ” received the extreme penalty 
imposed upon puppies given to sheep- 
slaughter. To these were added ‘‘ Crafty ” 
and ‘‘Graceful,” a present from Mr. Gris- 
wold; two old bitches from the Queens 
County Hunt; ‘‘ Madge,” a flighty beast, 
given by George Servis; ‘‘ Jack,” a cheer- 
ful, obedient, though useless cur, got in 
Mount Morris; ‘‘Sport,” an importation 


S STONE-WALL COUNTRY. 


There is none of the form in turning 
out at Genesee that obtains at Radnor- 
which, in fact, is the only club in the 
United States maintaining an English 
standard—but the Genesee Valley is the 
home of rare sportsmen and good horses. 
The former are home-bred, but the lat- 
ter have been got largely from the near- 
by Canadian markets, though of recent 
years the county industry of horse-rais- 
ing has produced many grand types. The 
country itself is a rural picture, with a 
landscape that brings to view open pas- 
ture uplands and grand going, connected 
with the lowlands by wooded gullies 
of varying length and depth, which test 
the bottom of your mount. The gully, 
in fact, is peculiar to the Genesee country, 
and a thorn in the flesh to both man and 
horse. It cannot be better described than 
it has been by the graceful pen of Mr. E. 
S. Martin, as a deep ravine with heavily 
wooded and steep sides, a rapid little 
stream flowing over a bed of young but 
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experienced bowlders; thick and frequent 
clumps of hickory saplings that, do your 
best to prevent it, have an objectionable 
way of slapping you in the face and your 
horse on his quarters just as you are try 
ing to climb down a particularly slippery 
bank with care and deliberation. The 
fencing is largely what is known as the 
Virginia snake, though there are post- 
and-rails, and some of that modern type 
consisting of laths stood on end and in 
terwoven with wire. The season is rather 
shorter here than elsewhere, beginning 
about September Ist, and running into 
December so long as the winter permits. 
The Long Island drag packs are the only 
ones having a month in the spring, from 
March 15th, as well as an autumn season, 
but at Radnor they hunt from December 
through the winter with few checks into 
March. 

The Genesee, unlike the proverbial 
prophet, is not unhonored in its own 
country; on the contrary, it is very pop- 
ular, and the fields are the largest that 
follow any Northern pack. Mr. Wads- 
worth’s consideration for the farmers has 
completely won the confidence and re- 
spect of those tillers of the soil, with the 
result that they not only raise no objec- 
tions to their land being ridden over, but 
join in the chase when the interests at 
home permit. As a matter of fact, the 
Genesee hounds could easily hunt their 
two days a week for a considerable part 
of the season, and, likely as not, never get 
off the extensive Wadsworth estate. Prob- 
ably no better evidence of the Master's 
sentiments concerning the farmer, and 
concerning hurting, can be offered than 


the following «< -rpts from his address 
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to the club members, which contains good 
stal wart common-sense doctrine rather hu 
morously expounded. I hope Mr. Wads- 
worth will forgive my trespass on his 
literary preserves, but this address is al 
together too good not to be put in per 
manent form; it is a sporting classic that 
merits handing down to posterity. 


“OF THE FARMER. 

“You have no business on a man’s land, but 
are there by his sufferance, and he is entitled 
to every consideration. It is no excuse that 
you are in a hurry. It is much better for the 
hunt that you should be left behind than that 
a farmer should be injured. If you take down 
aratl you should put it back. If you open a 
gate you should shut it. If you break a fence 
or do any damage that you cannot repair, you 
should report it at once to the responsible of- 
ficers of the hunt that it may be made good, 
Although you may feel convineed that it im- 
proves wheat to ride over it, the opinion is not 
diffused or popular, and the fact that some 
fool has gone ahead is no excuse whatsoever, 
but makes the matter worse. The spectacle 
of a lot of men following another’s track 
across a wheat-field and killing hopelessly the 
young plants which -the first had probably in- 


jured but slightly is too conducive to profanity 


to be edifying in any community. 

“You may think that the honest farmer 
deems it a privilege to leave his life of lux- 
urious idleness and travel around half the 
night in the mud for horses which have got 
out, or spend, days sorting sheep which have 
got mixed by your leaving his gates open or 
fences down. You are mistaken. He don’t. 


“OF THE MASTER. 

“The M.F.H. isa great and mystic personage, 
to be lowly, meekly, and reverently looked up 
to, helped, considered, and given the right of 
way at all times. His ways are not as other 
men’s ways, and his language and actions are 
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not to be judged by their standard. All that 
ean be asked of him is that he furnish good 
sport as a rule, and so long as he does that he 
is amenable to no criticism, subject to no law, 
and fettered by no conventionality while in 
the field. He is supposed by courtesy to know 
more about his own hounds than outsiders, and 
all hallooing, calling, and attempts at hunting 
them by others are not only very bad manners 
but are apt to spoil sport. 

“Asa general rule he can enjoy your conver 
sation and society more when not in the field, 
with the hounds, riders, foxes, and damages on 
his mind, 

“N.B.—The profier of a flask is not conver 
sation within the meaning of the above.” 


Since the primitive days of the Genesee 
Hunt the cow-shed kennel has been re- 
placed by a modern and commodious 
one near the ‘‘ Homestead,” the pack in- 
creased in numbers and improved in qual- 
ity from year to year, until now there are 
something like twenty-five couples of 
English hounds. Mr. Wadsworth’s ex 
periments with hounds have been as in 
teresting in a way as Mr. Mather’s. He 
has found the English, trained to the 
country, to be entirely satisfactory, and 
to improve in nose and ranging con- 
siderably by association with the Ameri- 
can. The latter’s naturally timid nature, 
however, makes it not very susceptible to 
discipline, and it remains, except under 
the most patient and skilful handling, an 
independent worker 
that more often than 
not is apt to demor- 
alize a pack in coun- 
tries requiring such 
hunting as the Rad- 
nor and Genesee. 

Although the Elk 
Ridge Club was not 
organized until 1878, 
fox-hunting in Mary- 
land was almost co- 
eval with the settle- 
ment of the State. 
After the deer had 
been driven out of 
the tide-water coun- 
ties the fox remained 
to furnish game for 
the vigorous sports- 
men who, in pursuit 
of their quarry, fre- 
quently crossed the 
State boundary and 
remained away for 
days at a time. It 


was quite often the case that these sport 
ing campaigns led to an interchange of 
courtesies between the hunters of Mary- 
land and Virginia, in which latter State 
the fox was chased quite as enthusiastical 
ly. Unfortunately the sporting history of 
Virginia has never been written, for none 
is richer in fox-hunting reminiscences. 
The Father of his Country was himself 
an ardent sportsman, kept hounds (whieh 
must have been nailers, as it is set down 
‘you could cover the pack with a blan- 
ket’), and turned out in good American 
style, his costume betng a ‘‘ velvet cap, 
blue coat, scarlet waistcoat, and buff 
breeches, with top-boots, and riding-whip 
with a long thong.” The Revolution seat- 
tered club members, and caused a cessa- 
tion in the sport here just as it had done 
around Philadelphia; and peace brought 
with it the necessity of building dissipa 
ted fortunes and starting anew the indus 
trial wheels. ; 
Thus for a time fox-hunting remained 
in abeyance, though it never ceased en 
tirely, and always held its place in the 
affections of sportsmen. The hunting was 
at all times of the hardiest nature, and 
hounds had to be of the stoutest strains 
to withstand the wear and tear of such 
protracted runs. They were generally a 
cross between the English fox and Irish 
stag hound, with a dash of beagle blood 
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TYPICAL FENCE AND CHARACTERISTIC STRETCH OF MEADOW BROOK COUNTRY. 


for use in the thickly tangled underbrush. 
This combination did not, as may be im- 
agined, produce a handsome creature, but 
one in which endurance, speed, and keen- 
ness of scent reached their highest devel- 
opment. The horses, too, had plenty of 
good blood in their veins, as Governor 
Ogle, of Maryland, was among the first to 
import thoroughbred English stallions, of 
whose services the colonial planters free 
ly availed themselves. When not hunting, 
match races were a favorite amusement 
in the principal towns, among which was 
Elk Ridge Landing, whence the club de- 
rives its name. The land-owners of this 
and adjoining neighborhoods, who had 
for years hunted in discursive fashion, 
finally determined to organize in perma- 
nent form, and this was the origin of 
the Elk Ridge Club. The nucleus of their 
pack was three couple of imported Irish 
fox-hounds, presented to the club by Mr. 
Charles H. Moore, of Virginia, from which 
many of the best in the kennels to-day are 
descended. The first meet was at Furnace 
Creek, October 29, 1878, Mr. Murray Han- 
son being Master, and the late General 
George S. Brown President. It is com- 
mendable of General Brown's sportsman- 
ship to note that he accepted office on 
condition that no bag-fox should be used. 

Since its formation the club has had 
indeed but two Presidents, General Brown 
and Mr. Edward A. Jackson, and five Mas- 
ters, Messrs. Murray Hanson, William T. 
Frick, Alexander Brown, T. Swann La 
trobe, and Gerard T. Hopkins, Jun. The 
membership had so increased in 1880 that 
a move was made nearer Baltimore, where 
a cozy little farm-house was converted 
into a club, an old barn fitted with box- 
stalls, and a field laid off with a few mod 
It was about this 


est jumps to lark over. 


time, also, that it was resolved to wear 
“red hunting-coats and high hats,” the 
sight of which so frightened an ancient 
dame living near where the battle of 
North Point was fought, and in which 
vicinity the club happened one day to le 
hunting, that she cried out, ‘‘ The Lord 
preserve us! the Britishers are coming 
agin!” 

Up to this time fox-hunting per se had 
been the raison d’étre of the Elk Ridge 
Club, but an increasing demand by the 
non-riding element led to the move into 
its present home, and the establishment of 
a country club, with all the sporting and 
social features necessary in such an orgau- 
ization. It led also to the frequent sub- 
stitution of aniseseed for Reynard. But 
the club has prospered, and always shown 
a praiseworthy inclination to spare the 
farmer annoyance and injury, and to pay 
all fence and other damages promptly. 

There is another kind of fox-hunting 
in the United States, which is peculiar to 
the New England States, and, likely as 
not, a relic of the creed that self-protec- 
tion is nature's first law. There was a 
time when Reynard was a pest in the 
land, and farmers hunted him to the death 
with dogs and shot-guns for the preserva- 
tion of their poultry. From being a ne- 
cessity, just as the annual rabbit drive and 
slaughter is in California, it grew after a 
time to be regarded in the light of sport, 
and thus it is carried on today. To my 
mind the sport of fox-hunting ceases 
when the shot-gun is brought into use, 
nevertheless the custom obtains in New 
England a great popularity, it being as- 
serted that more men use the shot-gun 

for foxes than for birds. The method is 
precisely similar to that in which deer are 
hunted in some localities, 7. e., the animal 
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is chased by the hounds, and the gunners 
lie in wait on runways. The excuse made 
for this manner of fox-hunting is that the 
foxes in New England possess such speed 
and endurance that they cannot be run to 
a kill by hounds. But occasionally it is 
done, and the probabilities are that more 
attention to the hounds and less to the 
cun would result in giving the same per- 
centage of legitimate killsin New England 
as elsewhere. Asa matter of fact, there 
are a few sportsmen in New England— 
notably Mr. N. Q. Pope, of Poland, Maine, 
who has a pack of Goodman and July 
hounds, and Dr. A. C. Heffenger, of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, whose pack con- 
sists of July and Walker hounds— who 
hunt merely for the pleasure of the chase 
and the music of the pack, and live in hope 
that some day packs will be got together 
which can kill foxes, and the present shot- 
gun era be obliterated. There isan associ- 
ation, also many ‘“‘fur” clubs, and at a 
meeting of the Brunswick Club recently 
a pack of Goodmans and Julys ran into 
and killed a fox in one hour and a half. 
This looks as though there was hope for 
the future. The usual number of hounds 
used in the New England chase is two; 
more than four are rarely hunted; and it 
is by no means easy to get a shot at the 
fox, for the most skilful hunters consider 
they have done very well in securing a 
dozen pelts during the season (March to 
October). These ‘‘ fur” clubs hold annual 
field trials, at which no foxes are shot, 
and have really done a great deal towards 
improving the New England hound. May 
they establish a type that will lead to the 
abolition of the shot-gun! 

Although the drag is a poor substi- 
tute for the fox, the aniseseed bag has 
played an important part in our hunting 
history. It has educated many to an ap- 
preciation of the genuine article, given 
busy men the excuse for an exhilarating 
gallop, as well as developed probably the 
hardest-riding men in the world, and fur- 
nished us with a type of horse that renders 
it no longer necessary to import our 
hunters. It is only seventeen years ago 
that Jo Donohue’s job-lot pack of hounds 
was removed from Hackensack, New 
Jersey, where they had been discovered 
and followed two years before by Col- 
onel Fred Skinner, A. Belmont Purdy, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jun., Robert Center, 
Colonel William Jay, Elliott Zborowskie, 
W. E. Peet, and F. Gray Griswold, and 
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established as the Queens County pack on 
Long Island, to give the first drag-hunt- 
ing in the United States. It is not fifteen 
years since the New York hunting set paid 
fiom $125 to $250 for their mounts at the 
Bull’s Head im East Twenty-fourth Street, 
where a horse unfit for any other purpose 
was pronounced and sold as a hunter. 
In these years we have perfected our 
drag-hunting to a degree unequalled else- 
where, and bred hunters that compare 
favorably with the Irish and English, and 
are better suited to the requirements of 
thiscountry. In that time, too, there have 
been established the Rockaway and the 
Essex drag-hounds,in "78; Meadow Brook, 
*80; Westchester, 81; Myopia, 82; and 
the Richmond County, Dumblane, Chevy 
Chace, and Monmouth County since 1890. 
Of these the Meadow Brook is undoubted- 
ly the fastest pack in America, and the 
fame of its splendid pasturage country, its 
five-foot post-and-rail fencing, and its 
hard riders has spread throughout the 
hunting world. The Rockaway country 
has the same characteristics, save that its 
fencing is not so stiff. In the Essex and 
Monmouth countries, New Jersey, the en- 
closures are larger, and the fencing, some 
of it, blind and more varied, including 
post -and- rails, ‘‘snake,” and low stone 
walls with a sapling rider that will turn 
a horse over quicker than a rail; and the 
farmers are very friendly to the sport. 
Westchester, New York, is a stone-wall 
country, exceedingly picturesque, with 
lowlands that have small enclosures and 
rough and trappy going, and highlands 
where the walls are more regular and 
clean, the enclosures larger, and the go- 
ing excellent. You want a cool-headed, 
wary horse that jumps clean, and not a 
steeple-chaser, in Westchester. Myopia 
(Boston) hunted the fox until ’89, when 
the drag was substituted, owing to the 
rocky and swampy character of the 
ground, which carried so poor a scent that 
a kill was impossible. The enclosures are 
fair size, there is little plough, few ditches, 
and a fair amount of timber, but walls 
predominate, and are often blind on both 
sides, though not high. Some of the go- 
ing is very awkward, as there is only a 
narrow space by which to enter or leave 
the pastures, which means a deal of sin- 
gle-file galloping here as well as in the 
swamps and woodlands. The drags are 
generally run on straightaway lines, and 
it requires, therefore, a horse with pace 
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and a clever, careful jumper that will 
take off a fair distance from his jumps 
and land a fair distance on the other side. 
The hunt has been exceedingly fortunate 
in the choice of its Masters, one of whom, 
Mr. Frank Seabury, served from 83 to ’93, 
and did much towards popularizing the 
sport and gaining the good-will of farm- 
ers. There is a very interesting story to 
be told of each one of these clubs, which 
I hope to undertake another time. 
Riding to hounds does not always im- 
ply fox-hunting, any more than a covert 
coat and hunting-hat string invariably 
indicate the hunting man. It is safe to 
say, however, that the average man who 
rides to hounds in this country, whether 
after fox or aniseseed, is a sportsman. 
There is little gallery-work over here ; 
there are no opportunities for the road or 
point-to-point riders to exploit themselves, 
for once the hounds have thrown off 
they disappear from the sight of all save 
those who follow straight. Enclosures 
do not have convenient gates to smooth 
the way of the non-jumping rider; if he 
hopes to keep the hounds in sight he must 
jump, and jump often, and keep going 
at a good lively pace. And this is the 
chief reason why the fields are not larger. 
Probably twenty-five is a fair estimate 
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of the average, although the Genesee 
and Radnor both greatly exceed this 
number quite frequently. Of three hun- 
dred at the covert-side in England, 
ten per cent. follow straight. Here ey- 
ery man that turns out, with a rare ex- 
ception now and then, rides his line. And 
the women that hunt ride their lines just 
as straight as the men.’ Not so many 
turn out as on the other side, for the rea- 
son that the fencing does not permit of 
the horse taking it in his stride, as in 
England, and the checking up at the take- 
off, bucking over, and starting off again 
produce a series of wrenches that only 
the stoutest feminine physique can sus- 
tain. Probably the greatest hinderance 
to the prosperity of hunting in this coun- 
try is the rapidity and density with which 
suburbs are settled. In England coun- 
try estates are maintained intact; here 
we cut them up into building lots so soon 
as they have reached a marketable value. 
Thus it comes about that hunting, while 
the oldest sport in the United States, is 
the least popular, and the time seems fast 
approaching when riding to hounds will 
be confined to the few sections where the 
wild fox is found, and the aniseseed bag 
will be displaced by the Queen Anne cot- 
tage and the kitchen-garden. 
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T was nearly ten o’clock when Jack 
| Faraday ascended the steps of Madame 
Delmonti’s bow-windowed mansion and 
pressed the electric bell. He was a little 
out of breath and nervous; for, being 
young, and a stranger to San Francisco, 
and almost a stranger to Madame Delmon- 
ti, he did not exactly know at what hour 
his hostess’s conversazione might begin, 
and had upon him the young man’s vio- 
lent dread of being conspicuously early or 
conspicuously late. 

It did not seem that he was either. As 
he stood in the doorway and surveyed the 
field, he felt, with a little rising breath of 
relief, that no one appeared to take espe- 
cial notice of him. Madame Delmonti’s 


rooms were lit with a great blaze of gas, 
which, thrown back from many long mir- 
rors and the gold mountings of a quantity 
of furniture and picture-frames, made an 
effect of dazzling yellow brightness, as 
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brilliantly glittering as the transforma 
tion scene of a pantomime. 

In the middle of the glare Madame Del- 
monti’s company had disposed themselves 
in a circle, which had some difficulty in 
accommodating itself to the long narrow 
shape of the drawing-room, Now and 
then an obstinate sofa or extra-large 
plush-covered arm-chair broke the har- 
monious curve of the circle, and its oeeu- 
pant looked furtively ill at ease, as if she 
felt the embarrassment of her position in 
not conforming to the general harmony 
of the curving line. 

The eyes of the circle were fixed on a 
figure at the piano, near the end of the 
room—a tall dark Jewess in a brown 
dress and wide hat, who was singing with 
that peculiar vibrant richness of tone 
that is so often heard in the voices of the 
Californian Jewesses. She was perfectly 
self-possessed, and her velvet eyes, as her 
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impassioned voice rose a little, rested on 
Jack Faraday with a cheerful but not 
very lively interest. Then they swept 
past him to where, on a sofa, quite out of 
the cirele, two women sat listening. 

One was a young girl, large, well- 
dressed, and exceedingly handsome; the 
other, a peaked lady, passée and thin, with 
her hair bleached to a canary yellow. 
The Jewess, still singing, smiled at them, 
and the girl gave back a lazy smile in re- 
turn. Then, as the song came to a deep 
and mellow close,Madame Del monti, with 
a delicate rustling of silk brushing against 
silk, swept across the room and greeted 
her guest. 

Madame Delmonti was an American, 
very rich, a good deal made up, but still 
pretty, and extremely well preserved. 
Signor Delmonti, an Italian barytone, 
whom she had married, and supported 
ever since, was useful about the house, as 
he now proved by standing at a little ta- 
ble and ladling punch into small glasses, 
which were distributed among the guests 
by the two little Delmonti girls in green 
silk frocks. Madame Delmonti, with her 
rouged cheeks and merry gray eyes, as 
full of sparkle as they had been twenty 
years ago, was very cordial to her guest, 
asking him, as they stood in the doorway, 
whom he would like best to meet. 

‘*Maud Levy, who has just been sing- 
ing,” she said, ‘‘is one of the belles in 
Hebrew society. She has a fine voice. 
You have no objection, Mr. Faraday, to 
knowing Jews?” 

Faraday hastily disclaimed all race 
prejudices, and she continued, discreetly 
designating the ladies on the sofa: 

‘*There are two delightful girls. Mrs. 
Peck, the bloride, is the society writer for 
the Morning Trumpet. She is an elegant 
woman of a very fine Southern family, 
but she has had misfortunes. Her mar- 
riage was unhappy. She and Peck are 
separated now, and she supports herself 
and her two children. There was no hope 
of getting alimony out of that man.” 

‘*And that is Genevieve Ryan beside 
her,” Madame Delmonti went on. ‘‘I 
think you'd like Genevieve. She's a 
grand girl. Her father, you know, is 
Barney Ryan, one of our millionaires. 
He made his money in a quick turn in 
Con. Virginia, but before that he used to 
drive the Marysville coach, and he was 
once a miner. He’s crazy about Gene- 
vieve, and gives her five hundred a month 


to dress on. I'm sure you'll get on very 
well together. She’s such a refined, plea- 
sant girl”—and Madame Delmonti, chat- 
ting her praises of Barney Ryan’s hand- 
some daughter, conducted the stranger to 
the shrine. 

Miss Genevieve smiled upon him, much 
as she had upon the singer, and brushing 
aside her skirts of changeable green and 
heliotrope silk, showed him a little gold- 
en-legged chair beside her. Mrs. Peck 
and Madame Delmonti conversed with 
unusual insight and knowledge on the 
singing of Maud Levy, and Faraday was 
left to conduct the conversation with the 
heiress of Barney Ryan. 

She was a large, splendid-looking girl, 
very much corseted, with an ivory-tinted 
skin, eyes as clear as a young child's, and 
smooth, freshly red lips. She was a good 
deal powdered on the bridge of her nose, 
and her rich hair was slightly tinted with 
some reddish dye. She was a picture of 
health and material well-being. Her per- 
fectly fitting clothes sat with wrinkleless 
exactitude over a figure which in its gen- 
erous breadth and finely curved outline 
might have compared with that of the Ve- 
nus of Milo. She let her eyes, shadowed 
slightly by the white lace edge of her 
large hat, whereon two pink roses trem- 
bled on long stalks, dwell upon Faraday 
with a curious and frank interest en 
tirely devoid of coquetry. Her manner, 
almost boyish in its simple directness, 
showed the same absence of this feminine 
trait. While she looked like a goddess 
dressed by Worth, she seemed merely a 
good-natured, phlegmatie girl just emer 
ging from her teens. 

Faraday had made the first common- 
places of conversation, when she asked, 
eying him closely, ‘‘ Do you like it out 
here ?” 

‘*Oh, immensely,” he responded, polite 
ly. ‘‘It’s such a fine climate.” 

‘It is a good climate,” admitted Miss 
Ryan, with unenthusiastic acquiescence ; 
‘*but we’re not so proud of that as we are 
of the good looks of the Californian wo- 
men. Don’t you think the women are 
handsome ?” 

Faraday looked into her clear and ear- 
nest eyes. ‘‘Oh, splendid!” he answered; 
‘especially their eyes.” 

Miss Ryan appeared to demur to this 
commendation. ‘‘ It’s generally said by 
strangers that their figures are unusually 
handsome. Do you think they are?” 
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Faraday agreed to this too. 

‘The girls in the East,” said Miss Ryan, 
sitting upright with a creaking sound, 
and drawing her gloves through one sat- 


in-smooth, bejewelled hand, ‘‘are very 
thin, aren't they? Here, I sometimes 
think ’’—she raised her eyes to his in deep 


and somewhat anxious query 
are too fat.” 

Faraday gallantly scouted the idea. He 
said the California woman was a goddess. 
For the first time in the interview Miss 
Ryan gave a little laugh. 

‘That's what all you Eastern men say,” 
she ‘They're always telling me 
['m a goddess. Even the Englishmen say 
that.” 

‘ Well,” answered Faraday, surprised 
at his own boldness, ‘‘ what they say is 
true.” 

Miss Ryan silently eyed him for a spec- 
ulating then, averting her 
glance, said, pensively: ‘‘ Perhaps so; but 
I don’t think it’s so stylish to be a god- 
dess as it is to be very slim. And then, 
know—” Here she suddenly broke 
off, her eyes fixed upon the crowd of la 
dies that blocked an opposite doorway in 
general exeunt. ‘‘There’s mommer. I 
guess she must be going home, and I sup- 
pose I'd better go too, and not keep her 
waiting.” 

She rose as she spoke, and with a pat 
of her hand adjusted her glimmering 
skirts. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Faraday,” she said, as she 
peered down at them, ‘‘ I hope you'll give 
yourself the pleasure of calling on me. 
['m at home almost any afternoon after 
five, and Tuesday is my day. Come when- 
I'll be real glad to see 
you, and I guess popper’d like to talk to 
you about things in the East. He’s been 
in Massachusetts too.” 

She held out her large white hand and 
gave Faraday a vigorous hand-shake. 

‘I’m glad I came here to-night,” 
said, smiling. ‘‘I wasn’t quite decided, 
but I thought I'd better, as I had some 
things to tell Mrs. Peck for next Sunday’s 
Trumpet. If I hadn’t come, you see, I 


‘that they 


said 


moment ; 


you 


ever you please. 


she 


wouldn't have met you. You needn’t 
escort me to Madame Delmonti. I'd 
rather go by myself. I’m not a bit a 


ceremonious person. Good-by. Be sure 


and come and see me.”’ 

She rustled away, exchanged farewells 
with Madame Delmonti, and, by a move- 
ment of her head in his direction, appear- 
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ed to be speaking of Faraday; then join 
ing a fur-muffled female figure near the 
doorway, swept like a princess out of the 
room. 

For a week after Faraday’s meeting 
with Miss Genevieve Ryan he had no 
time to think of giving himself the plea 
sure of calling upon that fair and flatter- 
ing young lady. The position which he 
had come out from Boston to fill was not 
an unusually exacting one, but Faraday, 
who was troubled with a New England 
conscience, and a certain slowness in 
adapting himself to new conditions of 
life, was too engrossed in mastering the 
duties of his clerkship to think of loiter- 
ing about the chariot wheels of beauty. 

By the second week, however, he had 
shaken down into the new rut, and a 
favorable opportunity presenting itself 
in a sunny Sunday afternoon, he donned 
his black coat and high hat and repaired 
to the mansion of Barney Ryan, on Cali- 
fornia Street. 

When Faraday approached the house 
he felt quite timid, so imposingly did this 
great structure loom up from the simpler 
dwellings which surrounded it. Barney 
Ryan had built himself a palace, and ever 
since the day he had first moved into it 
he had been anxious to move out. The 
ladies of his family would not allow this, 
and so Barney endured his grandeur as 
best he might. It was a great wooden 
house, with immense bay- windows thrown 
out on every side, and veiled within by 
long curtains of heavy lace. The sweep 
of steps that spread so proudly from the 
portico was flanked by two sleeping lions 
in stone, both appearing, by the savage 
expressions which distorted their visages, 
to be suffering from terrifying dreams. 
In the garden the spiked foliage of the 
dark, slender draczenas and the fringed 
fans of giant filamentosas grew luxuriant- 
ly with tropical effect. 

The large drawing-room, long,and look 
ing longer with its wide mirrors, was even 
more golden than Madame Delmonti’s. 
There were gold mouldings about ‘the 
mirrors and gold mountings to the chairs. 
In deserts of gold frames appeared small 
oases of oil-painting. Faraday, hat in 
hand, stood some time in wavering in- 
decision, wondering in which of the bro- 
eaded and gilded chairs he would look 
least like a king in a historical play. 
He was about to decide in favor of a pale 
blue satin settee, when a rustle behind 
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him made him turn and behold Miss Gen- 
evieve, magnificent in a trailing robe of 
the faintest rose-pink and pearls, with 
diamond ear-rings in her ears, and the 
powder that she had hastily rubbed on 
her face still lying white on her long 
lashes. She smiled her rare smile as she 
creeted him, and sitting down in one of 
the golden chairs, leaned her head against 
the back, and said, looking at him from 
under lowered lids, 

‘* Well, I thought you were never com 
ing.” 

Faraday, greatly encouraged by this 
friendly reception, made his excuses, and 
set the conversation going. After the 
weather had been exhausted, the topic of 
the Californian in his social aspect came 
up. Faraday, with some timidity, ven- 
tured a question on the fashionable life in 
San Francisco. A shade passed over Miss 
Ryan’s open countenance. 

‘“You know, Mr. Faraday,” she said, 
explanatorily, ‘‘I’m not exactly in soci- 
ety.” 

‘“No?” murmured Faraday, mightily 
surprised, and wondering what she was 
going to say next. 

‘‘Not exactly,” continued Miss Ryan, 
moistening her red under lip in a ponder- 
ing moment—‘‘ not exactly in fash’nable 
society. Of course we have our friends. 
But gentlemen from the East that I’ve 
met have always been so surprised when 
I told them that I didn’t go out in the 
most fash’nable circles. They always 
thought any one with money could get 
right in it here.” 

‘“Yes?” said Faraday, whose part of 
the conversation appeared to be deterio- 
rating into monosyllables. 

‘*Well, you know, that’s not the case 
at all. With all popper’s money, we’ve 
never been able to get a real good foot- 
ing. It seems funny to outsiders, espe- 
cially as popper and mommer have never 
been divorced or anything. We've just 
lived quietly right here in the city al- 
ways. But,” she said, looking tentatively 
at Faraday to see how he was going to 
take the statement, ‘‘ my father’s a North- 
erner. He went back and fought in the 
war.” 

‘*You must be very proud of that,” 
said Faraday, feeling that he could now 
hazard a remark with safety. 

This simple comment, however, ap- 
peared to surprise the enigmatic Miss 
Ryan. 


‘*Proud of it?” she queried, looking in 
suspended doubt at Faraday. ‘‘Oh, of 
course I’m proud that he was brave, and 
didn’t run away or get wounded; but if 
he’d been a Southerner we would have 
been in society now.” She looked pen- 
sively at Faraday. ‘‘All the fash’nable 
people are Southerners, you know. We 
would have been, too, if we'd been South- 
erners. It’s being Northerners that real- 
ly has been such a drawback.” 

sut your sympathies,” urged Fara 
day, ‘‘ aren't they with the North?” 

Miss Ryan ran the pearl fringe of her 
tea gown through her large, handsome 
hand. ‘‘I guess so,” she said, indiffer- 
ently, as if she was considering the sub- 
ject for the first time; ‘* but you can’t ex 
pect me to have any very violent sympa- 
thies about a war that was dead and 
buried before I was born.” 

‘I don’t believe you’re a genuine 
Northerner, or Southerner either,” said 
Faraday, laughing. 

‘*T guess not,” said the young lady, 
with the same placid indifference. ‘‘ An 
English gentleman whom I knew real well 
last year said the sympathy of the Eng- 
lish was all with the Southerners. He 
said they were the most refined people in 
this country. He said they were thought 
a great deal of in England.” She again 
looked at Faraday with her air of depre- 
cating query, as if she half expected him 
to contradict her. 

‘““Who was this extraordinarily en 
lightened being?” asked Faraday. 

‘*Mr. Harold Courtney, an elegant 
Englishman. They said his grandfather 
was a lord—Lord Hastings—but you 
never can be sure about those things. I 
saw quite a good deal of him, and I sort 
of liked him, but he was rather quiet. I 
think if he’d been an American we would 
have thought him dull. Here they just 
said it was reserve. We all thought—” 

A footstep in the hall outside arrested 
her recital. The door of the room was 
opened, and a handsome bonneted head 
appeared in the aperture. 

‘*Oh, Gen,” said this apparition, has- 
tily—‘‘excuse me; I didn't know you 
had your company in there.” 

‘*‘Come in, mommer,” said Miss Ryan, 
politely; ‘‘ I want to make you acquainted 
with Mr. Faraday. He's the gentleman 
I met at Madame Delmonti’s the other 
evening.” 

Mrs. Ryan, accompanied by a rich rus 
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tling of silk, pushed open the door, re- 
vealing herself to Faraday’s admiring 
eyes a fine-looking woman, fresh in 
tint, still young, of a stately figure and 
an imposing presence. She was admira- 
bly dressed in a walking costume of dark 
green, and wore a little black jet bonnet 
on her slightly waved bright brown hair. 
She met the visitor with an extended 
hand and a frank smile of open pleasure. 

‘*Genevieve spoke to me of you, Mr. 
Faraday,” she said, settling down into a 
chair and removing her gloves. ‘‘I’m 
very glad you managed to get round 
here.” 

Faraday expressed his joy at having 
been able to accomplish the visit. 

‘“We don’t have so many agreeable 
gentlemen callers,” said Mrs. Ryan, ‘‘ that 
we can afford to overlook a new one. If 
you've been in society, you’ve perhaps 
noticed, Mr. Faraday, that gentlemen are 
some what scarce.” 

Faraday said he had not been in socie- 
ty, therefore had not observed the defi- 
ciency. Mrs. Ryan, barely allowing him 
time to complete his sentence, continued, 
vivaciously : 

‘* Well, Mr. Faraday, you'll see it later. 
We entertainers don’t know what we're 
going to do for the lack of gentlemen. 
When we give parties we ask the young 
gentlemen, and they all come; but they 
won't dance, they won't talk, they won’t 
do anything but eat and drink, and they 
never think of paying their party calls. 
It’s disgraceful, Mr. Faraday,” said Mrs. 
Ryan, smiling brightly—‘‘ disgraceful !” 

Faraday said he had heard that in the 
East the hostess made the same complaint. 
Mrs. Ryan, with brilliant fixed eyes, gave 
him a breathing-space to reply in, and 
then started off again, with a confirmato- 
ry nod of her head: 

‘* Precisely, Mr. Faraday—just the case 
here. At Genevieve’s début party —an 
elegant affair—Mrs. Peck said she'd nev- 
er seen a finer entertainment in this city 
—canvassed floors, four musicians, cham- 
pagne flowing like water. My husband, 
Mr. Faraday, believes in giving the best 
at his entertainments; there’s not a mean 
bone in Barney Ryan’s body. Why, the 
men all got into the smoking-room, lit 
their cigars, and smoked there, and in 
the ballroom were the girls sitting round 
the walls,and not more than half a dozen 
partners for them. I tell you, Mr, Ryan 
was mad! He just went up there, and 
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he told them to get up and dance or get 
up and go home—he didn’t much care 
which. There’s no fooling with Mr. 
Ryan when he’s roused. You remember 
how mad popper was that night, Gen?” 

Miss Ryan nodded an assent, her eyes 
full of smiling reminiscence. She had 
listened to her mother’s story with un- 
moved attention and evident apprecia- 
tion. ‘‘ Next time we have a party,” she 
said, looking smilingly at Faraday, ‘‘ Mr. 
Faraday can come and see for himself.” 
‘I guess it ‘ll be a long time before 

have another like that,” said Mrs. 
Ryan, somewhat grimly, rising as Fara- 
day rose to take his leave. ‘‘Not but 
what,” she added, hastily, fearing her re- 
mark had seemed ungracious, ‘‘ we'll hope 
Mr. Faraday will come without waiting 
for parties.” 

‘*But we've had one since then,” said 
Miss Ryan, as she placed her hand in his 
in the pressure of farewell, ‘* that laid all 
over that first one.” 

Having been pressed to call by both 
mother and daughter, and having told 
himself that Genevieve Ryan was ‘‘an 
interesting study,” Faraday, after some 
hesitation, paid a second visit to the Ryan 
mansion. Upon this oceasion the Chinese 
servant, murmuring unintelligibly, show- 
ed a rooted aversion to his entering. Far- 
aday, greatly at sea, wondering vaguely 
if the terrible Barney Ryan had issued a 
mandate to his hireling to refuse him ad- 
mittance, was about to turn and depart, 
when the voice of Mrs. Ryan in the hall 
beyond arrested him. Bidden to open 
the door, the Mongolian reluctantly did 
so, and Faraday was admitted. 

‘Sing didn’t want to let you in,” said 
Mrs. Ryan when they had gained the 
iong gold drawing-room, ‘* because Gene- 
vieve was out. He never lets any gentle- 
men in when she’s not at home. He 
thinks I’m too old to have them come to 
see me.” 

Then they sat down, and after a little 
preliminary chat on the Chinese charac- 
ter and the Californian climate, Mrs. Ryan 
launched forth into her fayorite themes 
of discourse. 

‘*Genevieve will be so sorry to miss 
you,” she said; ‘‘ she’s always so taken by 
Eastern gentlemen. They admire her, too, 
immensely. I can’t tell you of the com- 
pliments we’ve heard directly and indi- 
rectly that they’ve paid her. Of course 
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I can see that she’s an unusually fine- 
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looking girl, and very accomplished. Mr. 
Ryan and I have spared nothing in her 
education—-nothing. At Madame de Vi- 
vier’s academy for young ladies—one of 
the most select in the State—madame’s 
husband was one of the French nobility, 
and she always had to support him— 
Genevieve took every extra—music, lan- 
vuages, and drawing. Professor Rodri- 
guez, who taught her the guitar, said that 
never outside Spain had he heard such a 
touch. ‘Sefiora,’ he says to me—that’s his 
way of expressing himself, and it sounds 
real cute the way he says it—‘ sefiora, is 
there not some Spanish blood in this 
child?) No one without Spanish blood 
could touch the strings that way.’ After- 
wards, when Dameroni taught her the 
mandolin, it was just the same. He 
couldn't believe she had not had teach- 
ing before. Then Madame Mezzerotti gave 
her a term’s lessons on the bandurria, and 
she said there never was such talent; she 
might have made a fortune on the con 
cert stage.” 

‘* Yes, undoubtedly,” Faraday squeezed 
in, as Mrs. Ryan drew a breath. 

‘‘Tndeed, Mr. Faraday, everybody has 
remarked her talents. It isn’t you alone. 
All the Eastern gentlemen we have met 
have said that the musical talents of the 
Californian young ladies were astonish- 
ing. They all agree that Genevieve’s 
musical genius is remarkable. Every- 
body declares that there is no one—not 
among the Spaniards themselves—who 
sings ‘La Paloma’ as Gen does. Profess- 
or Spighetti instructed her in that. He 
was a wonderful teacher. I never saw 
such a method. But we had to give him 
up, because he fell in love with Gen. 
That’s the worst of it—the teachers are 
always falling in love with her; and with 
her prospects and position we naturally 
expect something better. Of course it’s 
been very hard to keep her. I say to Mr. 
Ryan, as each winter comes to an end, 
‘Well, popper, another season's over, and 
we've still got our Gen.’ We feel that 
we can’t be selfish and hope to keep her 
always, and, with so many admirers, we 
realize that we must soon lose her, and 
try to get accustomed to the idea.” 

‘*‘Of course, of course,” murmured 
Faraday, sympathetically, mentally pic- 
turing Mrs. Ryan keeping away the suit- 
ors as Rizpah kept the eagles and vult- 
ures off her dead sons. 

“There was a Mr.Courtney who was very 


attentive last year. His grandfather was 
an English lord. We had to buy a peerage 
to find out if he was genuine, and, as he 
was, we had him quite often to the house. 
He paid Genevieve a good deal of atten- 
tion, but toward the end of the season he 
said he had to go back to England and see 
his grandfather—his father was dead—and 
left without saying anything definite. 
He told me, though, that he was coming 
back. I fully expect he will, though Mr. 
Ryan doesn’t seem to think so. Gene 
vieve felt rather put out about it for a 
time. She thought he hadn't been quite 
upright to see her so constantly and not 
say anything definite. But she doesn’t 
understand the subserviency of English- 
men to their elders. You know,we have 
none of that in this country. If my son 
Eddie wanted to marry a type-writer, Mr. 
Ryan could never prevent it. I fully ex- 
pect to see Mr. Courtney again. Id like 
you to meet him, Mr. Faraday. I think 
you'd agree very well. He's just sucha 
quiet, reserved young man as you.” 

When, after this interview, Faraday 
descended the broad steps between the 
sleeping lions, he did not feel so good- 
tempered as he had done after his first 
visit. He recalled to mind having heard 
that Mrs. Ryan, before her marriage, had 
been aschool-teacher, and he said to him- 
self that if she had no more sense then 
than she had now, her pupils must have 
received a fearful and wonderful educa 
tion. 

At Madame Delmonti’s conversazione, 
given a few evenings later, Faraday again 
saw Miss Ryan. On the first of these oc- 
casions this independent young lady was 
dressed simply in a high-necked gown 
anda hat. This evening, with her habit 
ual disregard of custom and convention, 
some whim had caused her to array her- 
self in full gala attire, and, habited in a 
gorgeous costume of white silk and yel- 
low velvet, with a glimmer of diamonds 
round the low neck, she was startling in 
her large magnificence. 

Jack Faraday approached her some- 
what awe-stricken, but her gravely boyish 
manner immediately put him at his ease. 
Talking with her over commonplaces, he 
wondered what she would say if she knew 
of her mother’s conversation with him. 
As if in answer to the unspoken thought, 
she suddenly said, fixing him with intent 
eyes: 

*“Mommer said she told you of Mr. 
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Courtney. think he'll 
back?” 

Faraday, his breath taken away by the 
suddenness of the attack, felt the blood 
run to his hair, and stammered a reply. 

‘Well, you know,” she said, leaning 
toward him confidentially, ‘“‘I don’t. 
Mommer is possessed with the idea that 
he will. But neither popper nor I think 
so. I got sort of annoyed with the way 
he acted—hanging about for a whole 
winter, and then running away to see his 
grandfather, like a little boy ten years old! 
I like men that are their own masters. 
But I suppose I would have married him. 
You see, he would have been a lord when 
his grandfather died. It was genuine— 
we saw it in the peerage.” 

She looked into Faraday’s eyes. Her 
own were as clear and deep as mountain 
springs. Was Miss Genevieve Ryan the 
most absolutely honest and outspoken 
young woman that had ever lived, or was 
she some subtle and unusual form of Pa- 
cific slope coquette? 

‘* Popper was quite mad about it,” she 
continued. ‘‘He thought Mr. Courtney 
was an ordinary sort of person, anyway. 
I didn’t. I just thought him dull, and I 
suppose he couldn’t help that. Mommer 
wanted to go over to England last sum- 
mer. She thought we might stumble on 
him over there. But popper wouldn’t let 
her do it. He sent us to Alaska instead.” 
She paused, and gave a smiling bow to an 
acquaintance. ‘‘ Doesn't Mrs. Peck look 
sweet to-night?” She designated the so- 
ciety editress of the Morning Trumpet, 
whose fragile figure was encased in a 
pale blue Empire costume. ‘‘ And that 
lady over by the door, with the gold crown 
in her hair, the stout one in red, is Mrs. 
Wheatley, a professional Delsarte teacher. 
She’s a great friend of mine, and gives 
me Delsarte twice a week.” 

And Miss Genevieve Ryan nodded to 
the dispenser of ‘‘ Delsarte,” a large and 
florid woman, who, taking her stand un- 
der a spreading palm-tree, began to de- 
claim ‘* The Portrait” of Owen Meredith, 
and in the recital of the dead lady’s ini- 
quitous conduct the conversation was 
brought to a close. 

From its auspicious opening, Faraday’s 
acquaintance with the Ryans ripened and 
developed with the speed which charac- 
terizes the growths of friendship and of 
fruit in the genial Californian atmos- 
phere. Almost before he felt that he had 
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emerged from the position of a stranger 
he had slipped into that of an intimate. 
He fell into the habit of visiting the 
Ryan mansion on California Street on 
Sunday afternoons. It became a custom 
for him to dine there en famille at least 
once a week, The simplicity and light- 
hearted good-nature of these open-handed 
and kindly people touched and charmed 
him. There was not a trace of the snob 
in Faraday, and he accepted the lavish 
and careless hospitality of Barney Ryan's 
‘palatial residence,” as the newspapers 
delighted to call it, with a spirit as frankly 
pleased as that in which it was offered. 

He came of an older civilization than 
that which had given Barney Ryan's 
daughter her frankness and her force, 
and it did not cross his mind that the 
heiress of millions might cast tender 
eyes upon the penniless sons of New 
England farmers. He said to himself 
with impatient recklessness that he 
ought not to and would not fall in love 
with her. There was too great a distance 
between them. It would be King Co- 
phetua and the beggar -maid reversed. 
Clerks at one hundred and fifty dollars a 
month were not supposed to aspire to only 
daughters of Bonanza kings in the circle 
from which Faraday had come. So he 
visited the Ryans, assuring himself that 
he was a friend of the family, who would 
dance at Miss Genevieve’s wedding with 
the lightest of hearts. 

The Chinese butler had grown famil- 
iar with Faraday’s attractive countenance 
and his unabbreviated English, when, late 
one warm and sunny afternoon,the young 
man pulled the bell of the great oaken 
door of the Ryans’ lion-guarded home. In 
answer to his queries for the ladies, he 
learnt that they were out; but the Mon- 
golian functionary, after surveying him 
charily through the crack of the door, ad- 
mitted that Mr. Ryan was within, and 
conducted the visitor into his presence. 

Barney Ryan, suffering from a slight 
sprain in his ankle, sat at ease in a little 
sitting- room in the back of the house. 
Being irritable and in some pain, Mr. 
Ryan’s women-folk had relaxed the se- 
verity of their dominion, and allowed him 
to sit unchecked in his favorite costume 
for the home circle—shirt sleeves and a 
tall beaver hat. Beside him on the table 


stood a bare and undecorated array of 
bottles, a glass, and a silver water-pitcher. 
Mr. Ryan was now some years beyond 
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sixty, but had that tremendous vigor of 
frame and constitution that distinguished 
the pioneers—an attribute strangely lack- 
ing in their puny and degenerate sons. 
This short and chunky old man, with 
his round, thick head, bristling hair and 
beard, and huge red neck, had still a fibre 
as tough as oak. He looked coarse, un- 
couth, and stupid, but in his small gray 
eyes shone the alert and unconquerable 
spirit which marked the pioneers as the 
giants of the West, and which had car- 
ried him forward over every obstacle to 
the summit of his ambitions. Barney 
Ryan was restless in his confinement; for, 
despite his age and the completeness of 
his success, his life was still with the 
world of men where the bull-necked old 
miner was a king. At home the women 
rather domineered over him, and uncon- 
sciously made him feel his social deficien- 
cies. At home, too, the sorrow and the 
pride of his life were always before him 
—his son, a weak and dissipated boy; and 
his daughter, who had inherited his vigor 
and his spirit, with a beauty that had de- 
scended to her from some forgotten pea- 
sant girl of the Irish bogs. 

Faraday, with his power of listening 
interminably and his intelligent com- 
ments, was a favorite of old Ryan’s. He 
greeted him with a growling welcome; 
and then, civilities being interchanged, 
called to the Chinaman for another glass. 
This menial, rubbing off the long mirrors 
that decorated the walls, would not obey 
the mandate till it had been roared at 
him by the wounded lion in a tone which 
made the chandelier rattle. 

‘*T never can make those infernal idiots 
understand me,” said old Ryan, plain- 
tively. ‘‘ They won’t do a thing I tell 
them. It takes the old lady to manage 
‘em. She makes them skip.” 

Then, after some minutes of discourse 
on more or less uninteresting matters, 
the weary old man, glad of a listener, 
launched forth into domestic topics: 

‘*Gen and the old lady are out buying 
new togs. I gota letter here that ’ll as- 
tonish them when they get back. It’s 
from that English cuss, Courtney. D’ye 
ever hear about him? He was hanging 
about Genevieve all last winter. And this 
letter says he’s coming back, that his 
grandfather's dead, and he’s a lord now, 
and he’s coming back. Do you mind that 
now, Faraday?” he said, looking with 
eyes full of humor at the young man. 
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Faraday expressed a surprise that was 
sharp and genuine. 

‘“You know, Jack,” continued the old 
man, ‘‘ we’re trained up to having these 
high-priced Englishmen come out here 
and eat our dinners, and sleep in our 
spare rooms, and drink our wines, and go 
home, and when they meet us there for- 
get they've ever seen us before; but we 
ain’t trained up to havin’ ‘em come back 
this way, and it’s hard to get accustomed 
to it.” 

“It’s not surprising,” said Faraday, 
coldly. 

‘‘T’m not so dead-sure of that. But I 
can tell you the old lady ‘ll be wild about 
this.” 

‘*Does Mrs. Ryan like him so much?” 
said the visitor, still coldly. 

‘*All women like a lord, and Mrs, 
Ryan ain’t different from the rest of her 
sex. She’s dead-stuck on Gen marrying 
him. I’m not myself, Jack. I’m no An- 
glomaniac; an American’s good enough 
forme. I’m not spoiling to see my money 
going te patch up the roof of the ances- 
tral castle of the Courtneys or pay their 
ancestral debts—not by a long chalk.” 

‘*Do you think he’s coming back to bor- 
row money from you to pay off the an- 
cestral debts?” asked Faraday. 

‘*Not to borrow, Jack. Oh no, not to 
borrow—to get it for keeps—it and Gene- 
vieve with it. And I don’t just see how 
I’m to prevent it. Gen don’t seem to care 
much, but the old lady’s got it on her 
mind that she'd like to have a lord in the 
family, no matter how high they come; 
and she can work on Gen. Last summer 
she wanted to go after him—wanted to 
track him to his lair; but I thought she 
might ’s well stop there, and put m’ foot 
down. Gen don’t seem to care about him 
one way or the other, but then ‘ Lady 
Genevieve,’ you know, sounds pretty 
nice—”’ 

Here a rustle of millinery, approach- 
ing through the drawing-room beyond, 
cut short old Ryan’s confidences. Fara- 
day stood up to receive the ladies, who 
entered jubilant and unwearied from an 
afternoon’s shopping. Genevieve, a mag- 
nificent princess, with the air of fashion 
given by perfectly setting clothes, much 
brown fur and velvet, a touch of yellow 
lace, and a quantity of fresh violets pinned 
to her corsage, looked as if she would 
make a very fine Lady Genevieve. 

As soon as she heard the news she de- 
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manded the letter, and perused it intent- 
ly, Faraday covertly watching her. Rais- 
ing her eyes, she met his, and said, with 
a little mocking air,‘‘ Well, Mr. Faraday, 
and what do you think of that?” 

‘*That your mother seems to have been 
right,” said Faraday, steadily eying her. 
An expression of chagrin and disappoint- 
ment, rapid but unmistakable, crossed 
her face, dimming its radiance like a 
breath on a mirror. She gave a little 
toss to her head, and turning away tow- 
ard an adjacent looking-glass, took off 
her veil and settled her hat. 

Mrs. Ryan watched her with glowing 
pride, already seeing her in fancy a mem- 
ber of the British aristocracy; but old 
Ryan looked rather downcast, as he gen- 
erally did when confronted by the tri- 
umphant gorgeousness of the feminine 
members of his household. Faraday, too, 
experienced a sudden depression of spir- 
its, so violent and so uncalled-for that if 
he had had room for any other feeling 
he would have been intensely surprised. 
Barney Ryan, at the prospect of having 
to repair the breaches in the Courtney 
exchequer and ancestral roof-tree, may 
have experienced a pardonable dejection. 
But why should Faraday, who assured 
himself a dozen times a day that he mere- 
ly admired Miss Genevieve, as any man 
might admire a charming and handsome 
girl, feel so desperate a despondency ? 

To prove to himself that his gloom did 
not rise from the cause that he knew it 
did rise from, Faraday continued to be a 
constant guest at the Ryan mansion, con- 
tinued to see Miss Genevieve at Madame 
Delmonti’s and at the other small social 
gatherings, where the presentable young 
New-Englander found himself quite a 
lion. When Mrs. Ryan saw him alone 
she flattered his superior intelligence and 
experience of the world by asking his 
opinion of the approaching Lord Hast- 
ings’s matrimonial plans. This frank and 
outspoken lady was on thorns of uncer- 
tainty, Lord Hastings’s flight on his for- 
mer visit having shaken her faith in him. 
Quite unconsciously she impressed upon 
Faraday how completely both she and 
Genevieve had come to trust him as a 
tried friend. 

With the exaltation of a knight of old, 
Faraday felt that their trust would never 
be misplaced. He answered Mrs. Ryan’s 
anxious queries with all the honesty of 
the calmest friendship. Alone in the 


great gold drawing-room, he talked to 
Genevieve on books, on music, on fash- 
ion, on society—on all subjects but that 
of love. And all the while he felt like 
the nightingale who sings its sweetest 
music while pressing its breast against a 
thorn. 

bord Hastings seemed to have lost no 
time in repairing to the side of the fair 
lady who was supposed to be the object 
of his fondest devotions, and whom desti- 
ny appeared to have selected as the reno- 
vator of Courtney Manor. Four weeks 
from the day Faraday had heard of his 
intended visit the Bostonian received a 
letter from Mrs. Ryan bidding him to din 
ner to meet the illustrious guest. It 
seemed to Faraday that to go, to see the 
new-comer in converse with Genevieve, 
beautiful in her costliest robes, to view 
the approving smiles of Mrs. Ryan, and 
perhaps the happy blushes of Miss Ryan, 
was the manly and upright course for 
one who could never be more than the 
avowed friend and silent worshipper of 
Barney Ryan’s only daughter. 

Arriving ten minutes late, he found the 
party already at the table. It was an in- 
flexible rule of Barney Ryan’s to sit down 
to dinner at the stroke of half past six, 
whether his guests were assembled or not 
—a rule which even his wife’s cajoleries 
and commands were powerless to combat. 

To-night the iron old man might well 
regard with pride the luxury and splen- 
dor that had crowned a turbulent career 
begun in nipping poverty. The round 
table, glowing beneath the lights of the 
long crystal chandeliers, sparkled with 
cut glass, shone with antique silver-ware, 
while in the centre a mass of pale purple 
orchids spread their fragile erépelike pet- 
als from a fringe of fern. Opposite him, 
still unfaded, superbly dressed, and ad- 
mirably self - possessed, was his smiling 
consort, toward whom, whatever his pride 
in her might have been, his feelings this 
evening were somewhat hostile, as the 
ambitious and determined lady had forced 
him to don regulation evening dress, ar- 
rayed in which, Barney’s peace of mind 
and body both fled. 

On either side of the table sat his son 
and daughter, the latter handsomer than 
Faraday had ever seen her, her heavy 
dress of ivory-tinted silk no whiter than 
her neck, a diamond aigrette trembling 
like spray in herhair. Her brother Eddie, 
a year and a half her senior, looked as if 
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none of the blood of this vigorous, strong- 
thewed, sturdy stock could run in his 
veins. He was a pale and sickly-looking 
lad, with a weak, vulgar face, thin hair, 
and red eyelids. Faraday had only seen 
him once or twice before, and judged from 
remarks made to him by acquaintances 
of the family that Eddie did not often 
honor the parental roof with his pres- 
Eddie’s irregular career appeared 
to be the one subject on which the fami- 
ly maintained an immovable and melan- 
choly reserve. The disappointment in 
his only son was the bitter drop in Barney 
Ryan’s cup. 

There were other guests at the table. 
Faraday received a coy bow from Mrs. 
Peck, who had given her hair an extra 
bleaching for this occasion, till her pinch- 
ed and powdered little face looked out 
from under an orange-colored thatch; 
Mrs. Wheatley was there too, with a sug- 
gestion of large white shoulders shining 
through veilings of black gauze; and with 
an air of stately pride, Mrs. Ryan pre- 
sented him to Lord Hastings. This young 
man, sitting next Genevieve, was a tall, 


ence. 


fair, straight-featured Englishman of 
gravely unresponsive manners. In the 


severe perfection of his immaculate even- 
ing dress he looked a handsome, well- 
bred young fellow of twenty-five or six. 
As the late guest dropped into his seat, 
the interrupted conversation regathered 
and flowed again. Barney Ryan said no- 
thing. He never spoke while eating, and 
rarely talked when women were present. 
Genevieve too was quiet, responding with 
a gently absent smile, when her cavalier, 
turning upon her his cold and expression- 
less steel y-blue eyes, addressed to her some 
short regulation remark on the weather, 
or the boredom of his journey across the 
plains. The phlegmatic calm of his de- 
meanor remained intact, even under the 
coquettish onslaughts of Mrs. Peck and 
Mrs. Wheatley, who extracted from him 
with wheedling perseverance his opinions 
on the State, the climate, and the country. 
Lord Hastings replied with iron-bound and 
unsmiling brevity, his wide cold glance 
resting with motionless attention upon 
the painted physiognomy of Mrs. Peck 
and the broad and buxom one of Mrs. 
Wheatley, and his head turning with dig- 
nified difficulty in his exceedingly high 
and tight collar, as one and the other as- 
sailed him with queries. Meanwhile the 
object of his journey, slowly moving her 


great fan of white ostrich feathers, looked 
across the table at Faraday and made a 
little surreptitious moue. 

The conversation soon became absorbed 
by the two married ladies, Faraday, and 
Lord Hastings. Only the Ryans were 
silent, Genevieve now and then throwing 
a lazy sentence into the vortex of talk, 
and Mrs. Ryan being occupied in lending 
a proud ear to the coruscations of wit that 
sparkled round the board, or in making 
covert gestures to the soft-footed Mongols, 
who moved with deft noiselessness about 
the table. Eddie Ryan, like his father, 
rarely spoke in society. In the glare of 
the chandelier he sat like a strange un- 
comfortable guest, taking no notice of 
any one. Toward the end of the feast he 
conversed in urgent whispers with his 
mother—a conversation which ended in 
her surreptitiously giving him her keys 
under the edge of the table. Before coffee 
Eddie left, on the plea of an important 
engagement, retiring through the draw- 
ing-room, softly jingling the keys. 

After this dinner, when Lord Hastings’s 
presence had banished all his doubts, 
when the young Englishman’s attractive 
appearance had impressed itself upon his 
jealous eye, and Genevieve’s gentle in- 
difference had seemed to him but a mod- 
est form of encouragement, Faraday found 
but little time to pay visits to the hospi- 
table home of Barney Ryan. 

The family friend that they had all so 
warmly welcomed and taken to their 
hearts withdrew himself quietly but firm- 
ly from their cheerful circle. When, at 
rare intervals, he did drop in upon them, 
he pleaded important business engage- 
ments as the reason for his inability to 
accept their numerous invitations to din- 
ners and theatre parties. After these 
mendacious statements he would wend a 
gloomy way homeward to his Pine Street 
boarding-house, and there spend the even- 
ing pretending to read, and cursing the 
fate which had ever brought him within 
the light of Genevieve’s beaux yeua. 
The fable of being the family friend was 
quite shattered. Faraday had capitulated. 

Nearly two months after the dinner, 
when rumors of Genevieve Ryan’s en- 
gagement to Lord Hastings were in live- 
ly circulation, Faraday called at the lion- 
guarded mansion on California Street, 
and, in answer to his regulation request 
for the ladies, received the usual unintel- 
ligible Chinese rejoinder, and was shown 
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into the gold drawing-room. There, stand- 
ing in front of a long mirror, looking at 
her skirts with an eye of pondering criti- 
cism, was Miss Genevieve, dressed to go 
out. She caught sight of him in the 
glass, turned abruptly, and came forward, 
a color in her face. 

“Ts that you?” she said, holding out 
her hand. ‘‘I’m so glad. I thought it 
was somebody else.” Having thus, with 
her customary candor, signified to Fara- 
day that she was expecting Lord Hastings, 
she sat down facing him, and said, abrupt- 
ly, ‘‘ Why haven’t you been here for so 
long?” 

Faraday made the usual excuses, and 
did not quail before her cold and steady 
eyes. 

‘That’s rather funny,” she said, as he 
concluded, ‘* for now you’re used to your 
new position, and it must go more easily, 
and yet you have less time to see your 
friends than you did at first.” 

Faraday made more excuses, and won- 
dered that she should take a cruel plea- 
sure in such small teasing. 

‘*T thought p’r’aps,” she said, still re- 
garding him with an unflinching scrutiny, 
her face grave and almost hard, ‘ that 
you'd begun to find us too Western, that 
the novelty had worn off, that our ways 
were too—too—what shall I say?—too 
wild and woolly.” 

A flush of anger ran over Faraday’s 
face. ‘* Your suppositions were neither 
just nor true,” he said, coldly. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” she continued, 
with a careless movement of her head, 
and speaking in the high, indifferent tone 
that a woman adopts when she wishes to 
be exasperating; ‘‘ you needn’t get mad. 
Lots of Eastern people feel that way. 
They come out here and see us constant- 
ly, and make friends with us, and then 
go back and laugh at us, and tell their 
friends what barbarians we are. It’s cus- 
tomary, and nothing to be ashamed of.” 

‘*Do you suppose that Iam that sort of 
Eastern person?” asked Faraday, quietly. 

‘*T don’t know,” she said, doubtfully. 
‘*T didn’t think you were at first, but 
now—” 

‘But now youdo. Why?” 

‘*Because you don’t come here any 
more,” she said, with a little air of tri- 
umph. ‘ You're tired of us. The nov- 


elty is over, and so are the visits.” 
Faraday rose, too bitterly annoyed for 
speech, 


Genevieve, rising too, and touch- 


ing her skirts with an arranging hand, 
continued, apparently unconscious of the 
storm she was rousing: 

‘*And yet it seems odd that you should 
find such a difference. Lord Hastings, 
now, who’s English, and much more con- 
ventional, thinks the people here just as 
refined and particular as any other Amer- 
icans.” 

‘* It’s evident,” said Faraday, in a voice 
roughened with anger, ‘‘that Lord Hast 
ings’s appreciation of the refinement of 
the Americans is only equalled by your 
admiration for the tolerance of the Eng- 
lish.” 

‘*T do like them,” said Genevieve, du 
biously, shaking her head, as if she was 
admitting a not entirely creditable taste, 
and looking away from him. 

There was a moment's silence, Fara- 
day fastened his eyes upon her in a look 
of passionate confession that in its power- 
ful pleading drew her own back to his. 

‘** You’re as honest as you are cruel,” he 
said, almost in a whisper. 

She made no reply, but turned her head 
sharply away, as if in sudden embarrass- 
ment. Then, in answer to his conven- 
tionally murmured good-byes, she looked 
back, and he saw her face radiant, alight, 
with the most beautiful smile trembling 
on the lips. The splendor of this look 
seemed to him a mute expression of her 
happiness—of love reciprocated, ambition 
realized—and in it he read his own doom. 
He turned blindly round to pick up his 
hat; the door behind him was opened, and 
there, handsome, debonair, fresh as a May 
morning,stood Lord Hastings, bat in hand. 

‘*T hope you’re not vexed, Miss Ryan,” 
said this young man, ‘‘ but I’m very much 
afraid I’m just a bit late.” 

After this Faraday thought it quite un- 
necessary to visit Barney Ryan’s “ pala- 
tial mansion ” for some time. Genevieve’s 
engagement would soon be announced, 
and then he would have to go and offer 
his congratulations. As to whether he 
would dance at her wedding with a light 
heart—that was another matter. He as- 
sured himself that she was making a 
splendid and eminently suitable marriage. 
With her beauty and money and true 
simple heart she would deck the . fine 
position which the Englishman could 
give her. He wished her every happi- 
ness, but that he should stand by and 
watch the progress of the courtship seem- 
ed to him an unnecessary twisting of the 
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knife in the wound. Even the endurance 
of New England human nature has its 
limits, and Faraday could stand no more. 
So he refused an invitation to a tea from 
Mrs. Ryan, and one to a dinner and an- 
other to a small musical from Miss Ryan, 
and, alone in his Pine Street lodgings, for 
the first time in his life, read the ‘* social 
columns” with a throbbing heart. 

One Saturday afternoon, two weeks 
from the day that he had last seen Gene- 
vieve, he sat in his room trying to read. 
He had left the office early, and though 
it was still some hours before dark, a heavy 
unremitting rain had enveloped the after- 
noon in a premature twilight. The per- 
petual run of water from a break in the 
gutter near his window sounded dreari- 
ly through the depressing history of the 
woes and disappointments of David Grieve. 
The gloom of the book and the afternoon 
was settling upon Faraday with the 
creeping stealthiness of a chill, when a 
knock sounded upon his door, and one of 
the servants without acquainted him with 
the surprising piece of intelligence that a 
lady was waiting to see him in the sitting- 
room below. 

As he entered the room, dim with the 
heavy sombreness of the leaden atmos- 
phere, he saw his visitor standing looking 
out of the window—a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, small-waisted, striking figure, with 
a neat black turban crowning her closely 
braided hair. At his step she turned, and 
revealed the gravely handsome face of 
Genevieve Ryan. He made no attempt 
to take her hand, but murmured a regu- 
lation sentence of greeting, then, looking 
into her eyes, saw for the first time that 
handsome face marked with strong emo- 
tion. Miss Ryan was shaken from her 
phlegmatic calm; her hand trembled on 
the back of the chair before her; the little 
knot of violets in her dress vibrated to 
the beating of her heart. 

This is not a very conventional thing 
to do,” she said, with her usual ignoring 
of all preamble, ‘ but I can’t help that. 
[ had something to talk to you about, 
Mr. Faraday, and as you would not come 
to see me, I had to come to see you.” 

‘* What is it that you wanted to see me 
about?” asked Faraday, standing motion- 
less, and feeling in the sense of oppression 
and embarrassment that seemed to weigh 
upon them both the premonition of an 
approaching crisis. 

She made no answer for a moment, 


but stood looking down, as if in an ef- 
fort to choose her words or collect her 
thoughts, the violets in her dress rising 
and falling with her quickened breathing. 

‘* It’s rather hard to know how to say 
anything,” she said at length. 

“If I can do anything for you,” said 
the young man, ‘‘ you know it would al 
ways be a happiness to me to serve you.” 

‘Oh, it’s not a message or a favor,” 


she said, hastily. ‘‘I only wanted to say 
something’”—she paused in great embar- 
rassment —‘‘but it’s even more queer, 


more unusual, than my coming here.” 

Faraday made no response, and for a 
space both were silent. Then she said, 
speaking with a peculiar low distinctness: 

‘** The last time I saw you I seemed very 
disagreeable. I wanted to make sure of 
something. I wanted to make sure that 
you were fond of me—to surprise it out 
of you. Well—I did it. You are fond 
of me. I made you show it to me.” 
She raised her eyes, brilliant and dark, 
and looked into his. ‘‘If you were to 
swear to me now that I was wrong I would 
know you were not telling the truth,” 
she said, with proud defiance. ‘‘ You 
love me!” 

‘** Yes,” said Faraday, slowly, ‘‘I do. 
What then?” 

‘*What then?” she repeated. ‘‘ Why 
do you go away—go away from me?” 

‘** Because,” he answered, ‘‘I am_ too 
much a man to live within sight of the 
woman I love and can never hope for.” 

‘Can never hope for?” she exclaimed, 
aghast. ‘*‘ Are you—are you married?” 

The sudden horror on her face was a 
strange thing for Faraday to see. 

‘* No,” he said, ‘‘ I am not married.” 

“Then, did she tell you that you never 
could hope for her?” said Miss Genevieve 
Ryan, in a tremulous voice. 

‘‘No. It was not necessary. I knew 
myself.” 

‘*You did yourself a wrong, and her 
too,” she broke out, passionately. ‘* You 
should have told her, and given her a 
chance to say—to say what she has a 
right to say, without making her come to 
you this way, with her love in her hand, 
to offer it to you as if she was afraid you 
were going to throw it back in her face. 
It’s bad enough being a woman anyway, 
but to have the feelings of a woman, and 
then have to say a thing like this—it’'s— 
it’s—ghastly.” 

‘*Genevieve!” breathed Faraday. 
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‘* Why don’t you understand?” she con- 
tinued, desperately. ‘‘ You won't see it. 
You make me come here and tell it to you 
this way. I may be badly mannered and 
unconventional, but I have feelings and 
pride like other women. But what else 
could I do?” 

Her voice suddenly broke into soft ap- 
peal, and she held out her hands toward 
him with a gesture as spontaneous in its 
pleading tenderness as though made by 
achild. Faraday was human. He dash- 
ed away the chair that stood between 
them and clasped the trembling hands 
in his. 

‘‘ Why is it,” she asked, looking into 
his face with shining, troubled eyes— 
‘why is it you acted this way? Was it 
Lord Hastings? I refused him two weeks 
ago. I thought I'd marry him once, but 
that was before I knew you. Then I 


waited for you, and you didn’t come, and 
I wrote to you, and you wouldn’t come. 
And so I had to come and tell you my- 
self, and it’s been something dreadful.” 

Faraday made no response, but feeling 
the smooth hands curled warm inside his, 
he stood listening to those soft aecents 
that issued with the sweetness that love 
alone lends to women’s voices from lips 
he had thought as far beyond his reach 
as the key of the rainbow. 

‘*Do you think it was awful for me to 
do it?” she queried, in whispering anxiety. 

He shook his head. 

** Well,” she said, laughing a little and 
turning her head half away, as her for- 
mer embarrassment began to reassert it 
self over her subsiding nervousness, ‘‘ I’ve 
often wished I was a man, but if it’s al- 
ways as awful as that to propose to a per- 
son, I’m quite content to be a woman.” 


THE TRIAL TRIP OF A CRUISER, 
BY WILLIAM FLOYD SICARD. 


YEFORE a vessel of our new navy 

) is accepted by the government and 
put in active service, it is necessary that 
the authorities at Washington should 
have full data to show that she has 
met all the requirements of the contract 
under which she was built. For the pur- 
pose of getting this data, and so being 
able to determine whether or not the ves- 
sel comes up to her contract speed or-de- 
velops the requisite horse-power, which- 
ever the case may be, it is customary to 
have what is called an “official trial.” 
This trial is under the direction of a board 
of naval officers appointed for the pur- 
pose by the Secretary of the Navy, and is 
generally held off the coast of New Eng- 
land, at a point designated by the con- 
tractors, where the water is deep and the 
conditions are favorable for a fair test. 
If a speed trial is contemplated, the run is 
made over a measured course, and all 
steps are taken to secure exhaustive data 
of the vessel’s performance, for upon this 
depends the premium that the contractor 
shall gain or penalty that he shall pay 
as the vessel comes above or below her 
contract requirements. On account of 


the large sum of money involved, a 
trial trip is never entered upon until 
the contractor feels reasonably sure that 
his vessel will come up to the require- 
ments, and in order to be certain of 


this it is customary to have one or more 
preliminary trials; these are entirely af- 
fairs of the company building the vessel, 
held by them at their own expense and 
for their own purposes, the government 
having nothing whatever to do with them. 
A ship need not necessarily be completed 
when her preliminary trial takes place ; 
if the propelling machinery and all its 
connections are in running order, many 
minor details and a great deal of the work 
of fitting up the hull can be finished after 
her return from the trial runs. However, 
as a rule, the work on the machinery and 
that on the hull keep pretty even pace, 
and the short interval between the pre- 
liminary and the official trials suffices to 
practically complete her. In the build- 
ers’ or preliminary trial the ship is sel- 
dom pushed to do her best, for from her 
general behavior then an opinion can be 
formed whether she will develop the 
horse-power necessary to drive her over 
the course at the required speed. As a 
rule, the engines are speeded up to near- 
ly their required number of revolutions, 
but the steam pressure is not constantly 
at the maximum, the boilers not being 
pushed to their utmost, and the air press- 
ure in the fire-rooms is not held as high 
as it will be when the vessel is doing her 
best. Nor is it necessary or advisable 
to require the machinery to work at its 
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highest power, for it is new, and should 
be driven slowly at first,and afterwards 
gradually speeded up to its limit. So if 
the engines run smoothly and well, de- 
veloping somewhere near the necessary 
power, with a good reserve, and the bear- 
ings and moving parts do not become 
heated and ‘‘seize,” there will generally 
be but little trouble in getting the re- 
quired speed out of the ship when the 
final or official test comes. If the pre- 
liminary trial is a success, as is usually 
the case, the official trial follows soon af- 
ter: if, however, for any reas on, the build- 
ers are not satisfied with the ship’s per- 
formance, she returns to the works, and 
the alterations deemed necessary are then 
made. In such a case a second prelimi- 
nary trial is held. 

Having now mentioned a number of 
reasons for these trial trips, let us imagine 
ourselves on board one of our new cruisers 
about to make her preliminary run for 
the purpose of satisfying the builders that 
they are prepared to ask the government 
that the official test be held. There are 
on board almost as many men as the ship 
will carry when she finally goes into com- 
mission. The director of the trial, one of 
the engineering members of the firm, is a 
man of large experience, and a veteran in 
all that pertains to the running of vessels 
at high speed. All on board are under 
his orders, and with him, in a great mea- 
sure, rests the responsibility of the trip. 
The captain, who has charge of the practi- 
cal navigation of the ship, is also under 
his orders, and is assisted by a pilot who 
is familiar with the locality where the 
run is to be made. The engine and 
boiler rooms are under the general su- 
pervision of one of the firm’s staff of en- 
gineers, and under his direction are the 
men who actually run the engines—men 
tried and seasoned by many trips, and who 
can be depended upon to do all that can 
be done to make the trial a success. In 
addition to these there are a few naval 
officers present by invitation, and a num- 
ber of guests; for if the weather is good, 
these trips afford a very agreeable outing. 
3ut by far the greater part of those on 
board belong to the engine and boiler 
room forces, for on 2 trial that is essen- 
tially for speed, ana depending therefore 
entirely upon the propelling machinery, 
every precaution must be taken to insure 
that each detail of the machinery has 
proper attention, and this of course re- 
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quires a great number of men. Engi- 
neers, wipers and oilers, machinists, water- 
tenders, firemen, coal-passers, and skilled 
mechanics of every kind, are the men who 
make up the crew of a large vessel. 

We leave the company’s works in a 
heavy rain-storm, and steaming down to 
within a couple of hours’ run of the trial- 
ground, come to anchor about six o'clock 
the sameevening. The weatler has clear 
ed up during our run to the anchorage, 
and the sun coming out for an hour or 
two before setting, we are able to adjust 
the compasses the same day, thus saving 
considerable time, and insuring us an 
early start on the morrow should the day 
be clear. What with song and story, 
and a turn or two on deck to enjoy the 
refreshing salt air, the evening passes 
rapidly enough, and all hands *‘ turn in” 
atan early hour to prepare for the fatigue 
of the next day’s hard work. The morn- 
ing dawns bright and clear—an ideal day 
for a trial trip. The anchor is hove up at 
seven o’clock—not by a part of the crew, 
with a‘* yeo-heave-ho ” at the capstan, as 
in the comic opera, but by a monster 
steam-windlass that raises it as if it were 
a feather. In an hour or two we reach 
the place of trial, a sufficiently long stretch 
of water between two “light-ships,” and 
run over the course several times, with 
very satisfactory results. These runs are 
preparatory, and the most interesting test 
is yet to come, when early in the after- 
noon the vessel is headed out to sea for a 
run in deep water under forced draught. 

Now the decks are virtually deserted; 
all the men are below at their stations, 
attending to their various engineering 
duties, and leaving only the navigating 
officers and the visitors on the bridge. 
Situated on the forward part of the vessel, 
some forty or fifty feet above the surface 
of the water, the bridge furnishes the best 
point of vantage for seeing all that goes 
on above-decks. It is a long narrow 
platform extending entirely across the 
vessel from one rail to the other. It is 
the station from which the vessel is usual- 
ly ‘‘conned” and manceuvred, and here is 
placed the ‘‘ binnacle,” as it is termed in 
nautical language, containing the com- 
pass, and here we also find one of the 
wheels for steering the vessel. There are 
several points on board from which the 
ship can be steered, some exposed, as in 
this instance, and some protected by 
armor, and intended for use when the ship 
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is in action. On the bridge is also a tele- 
graphic indicator for signalling to the 
ngine-room. This apparatus is so ar- 
ranged that by simply pushing a handle 
to different marked positions on a dial it 
immediately strikes a large gong in the 
engine-room, thus calling the engineer's 
attention to a dial placed there, on which 
he can read the order transmitted from 
the bridge, as ‘‘stop,” ‘‘ahead,” or 
‘‘astern,” ‘‘half” or ‘‘full speed,” etc., 
the order being indicated by means of a 
pointer on the dial. As soon as the en- 
gineer reads this order he pushes the 
handle of his instrument to a correspond- 
ing position, and this movement, being 
transmitted back to the bridge, shows the 
officer in charge that the order is under- 
stood. There are also two dials on the 
bridge showing, by means of pointers, 
which way the screws are turning, so the 
captain can tell at a glance whether the 
engines are running ahead or astern. 

The ship trembles slightly under the 
force of the rapidly moving engines. 
The captain, reaching out, pushes over 
the handle on the telegraph. Instantly, 
from far down in the engine-room, is 
heard a faint clanging; it is the gong 
warning the engineer that we will shortly 
begin the run. The tremble and vibra- 
tion increase somewhat as the ship rushes 
on with a long heavy roll, now to star- 
board, now to port. The brown smoke 
that was lazily rising from the funnels 
turns darker and increases in volume. 
The captain again pushes the handle on 
the telegraph, this time to full speed 
ahead. The wind is blowing strongly, and 
now and then a white-cap appears on the 
water. Some great white sea-gulls sweep 
around us, picking up pieces of bread 
thrown overboard, and a ‘‘ Mother Cary’s 
chicken ” flutters here and there in the 
wake of the ship. We sweep by a small 
steamer as if she were lying at anchor, 
when in reality she is travelling in the 
same direction as ourselves. The captain 
of a schooner, with every stitch of canvas 
set and her lee rail under water, brings 
his boat up into the wind, and the crew 
cheer us as we glide by, hardly a stone’s- 
throw away. 

Going down from the bridge and walk- 
ing forward, we pass the turret, now 
covered with canvas, but soon to form the 
shield for two heavy guns. Further on 
are the anchors, one on each side of the 
ship, resting upon an inclined bed, and 


supported by a chain, so placed that by 
simply pulling a pin from position they 
will be cast loose and drop overboard. 
In the centre of the deck and between 
the anchors is a huge crane for swinging 
them in to their proper position on the 
ship’s side after they have been hauled up 
by the windlass. Going on a short dis 
tance, we stand at the extreme bow of the 
vessel. Here the water is dashed high in 
air, wetting the forward deck, -and send- 
ing over us a cloud of mistlike spray. 
Looking down, we can see the heavy 
“stem” sloping forward, until it is hid- 
den in the sea, continuing, though, for 
some distance under water, and forming 
the powerful ram, such a deadly weapon 
of offence. It was the ram of the Cam- 
perdown that dealt the Victoria her 
fatal blow, cutting through her steel 
side as if it was but paper, and making 
such a gaping rent; yet the blow was not 
a direct one, and the ramming vessel was 
not at full speed, her engines working 
astern at the time of the collision. 

A peculiarity of high-speed trials is the 
enormous wave that is developed near the 
bow, and that travels along with the ship. 
Some ships make a much larger bow wave 
than others; this can be seen by compar- 
ing the pictures of the Olympia and the 
New York. The photograph of the Olym- 
pia shows a very large wave, the water 
almost hiding the bow, and thin spray 
being thrown up by the torpedo- tube, 
which projects just at the water- line, 
whereas the bow wave of the New York 
was much lower. 

Leaving the ship’s bow, we walk back 
under the bridge again, through the su- 
perstructure (an enclosed portion of the 
upper deck) and past the after - turret, 
until we arrive at the stern of the ship. 
Here, entirely under water, is the rudder, 
and a little forward of it and on either 
side are the propellers, or screws, which 
propel the ship. The water seems to fall 
away from the stern, and a great follow- 
ing wave stretches out on either side. 
Directly below is a huge pile of white 
foam, seething, boiling, swirling here and 
there, like the rapids of Niagara, while 
far behind a broad path of smooth water, 
covered with foam and bubbles, stretches 
towards the horizon, easily distinguished 
from the ordinary sea waves, and looking 
like some great smooth road surrounded 
by rough ground. 

The depth of water has considerable 
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effect upon a vessel's speed, shoal water 
retarding her. In some ships, running 
at a high rate of speed in shoal water, the 
stern, or after-part, is drawn down very 
considerably. This is caused by the wa- 
ter not filling with sutlicient quickness 
the cavity at the stern caused by the for- 
ward movement of the vessel. This lack 
of water at the stern causes the ship to 
settle there and be pursued by a huge 
In one of our small, very fast 
ships this settling, or squatting,” as it 
is usually called, was so marked that the 
crest of the following wave actually boil- 
ed over the stern and broke upon the 
deck, and in some much larger vessels 


wave. 


this water comes pretty well up towards 
the deck under similar circumstances. 

Sticking out on each side of the ship, 
near the stern, is a long, narrow piece of 
spar, to which is fixed the patent log, 
an instrument resembling a small alarm- 
clock, from which, far out into the wa- 
ter in the wake of tle ship, stretches a 
heavy cord with a twisted piece of brass 
on the end, very much like the trolling- 
spoon used by fishermen. This spins 
around rapidly, caused by the forward 
movement of the ship, twisting the cord, 
and so moving the hands on the dial of 
the log, and recording the knots and frac- 
tions of a knot marked upon it 

Now smoke, thick and black, is pouring 
from the funnels in great clouds, show- 
ing that the boiler fires are being urged 
fiercely. Going again into the super- 
structure, we start down the hatchway 
on our descent toward the engine-rooms, 
and there are many points of interest to 
First we come 
This name is a relic of 


be seen on this Journey. 
to the gun-deck. 
the old wooden man-of-war days, when 
the gun-deck held the main battery, a 
long succession of the heaviest guns on 
the ship; but in a modern cruiser the 
main battery is usually on the upper 
deck, either in turrets or in isolated gun- 
stations, while on the gun-deck are mount- 
ed but a few guns, and those of compar- 
Here, however, 
many of the officers will be quartered, 
and the captain’s cabins are away aft, 
just under the place where we stood at 
the stern on the deck above. Forward 
are the galleys where the meals are cook- 
ed; they are supplied with ranges and 
all culinary necessities, the whole en- 


atively small calibre. 


closed in a heavy wire netting, making a 
room some twelve by fifteen feet square. 


On this deck also are the ash-railways 
for taking the ash-buckets from the hateh- 
es, through which they are hoisted from 
the fire-rooms below, and carried across 
the deck to the chutes, where they are 
emptied overboard. Going down another 
hatchway,we are on the berth-deck. Aft 
are more officers’ quarters, and forward 
are the sleeping-places of the crew. On 
the beams that support the deck above are 
hundreds of hooks, side by side, and quite 
near together; to these the sailors hang 
their hammocks. To a landsman it seems 
as though they must be packed pretty 
closely, and one cannot but contrast their 
condition with the popular idea of a sailor 
as a being who is proverbially fond of 
space and air, and an outlook bounded 
only by the horizon; perhaps, though, he 
only cares for these during the hours of 
daylight. 

Descending a short ladder, we stand 
upon the heavy ‘‘armor grating.”” Most 
cruisers have a thick steel deck cov- 
ering their entire breadth, and extend- 
ing from stem to stern, just at the water- 
line, and above the boilers and machin- 
ery. This ‘‘ protective deck” is intended 
to shield the machinery from shot and 
shell, and vessels furnished with it are 
called ‘** protected cruisers.” As it is put 
in place and riveted up long before the 
vessel is launched, it is necessary to pro 
vide some means of getting the engines 
into the ship, and also to allow of ventila 
ting the interior spaces, and for these pur- 
poses certain openings called ‘‘ hatch- 
ways” are left, that one over the engines 
being called the engine-hatch: and after 
the engines are in place these openings 
are covered with gratings formed of 
heavy steel bars, spaced a few inches 
apart, called ‘‘ armor gratings.” We see 
at one end of this grating a small open- 
ing, only a couple of feet square, over 
which hangs a heavy grating door, weigh- 
ing several hundred pounds, and balanced 
by a large weight. During action this 
door will be closed, and as every venti- 
lator and every opening of any size over 
the machinery space is covered by the 
armor gratings, it is evident that due pre- 
caution is taken to prevent harm being 
done to this most vital part of the vessel, 
as these gratings are supposed to be 
strong enough to keep out pieces of 
bursting shell and light projectiles. 

Just above our heads, as we stand on 
the armor gratings, are two immense 
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blowers, forcing fresh air down the ven- 
tilator-pipes into the engine-rooms. <A 
long, narrow ladder stretches down from 
the door just mentioned to the engine- 
room floor; below us lie the engines, 
and, further forward, the boilers, the seat 
of power. A strange grinding roar, ac- 
centuated at regular intervals, reaches us; 
as we start down the ladder the air be 
comes hot and sickly, reeking with the 
smell of oil and steam. Going down a 
short distance, we come to the ** first plat 
form,” a light iron grating around the 
upper part of the engines, near the eylin- 
ders. Here men are stationed at the in 
dicators—instruments which trace upon 
small slips of paper diagrams showing at 
a glance the action of the steam in the 
cylinders to which they are attached, and 
from these ecards the horse-power develop- 
ed by the engines will be calculated when 
the run is over. 

Continuing down the slippery steps, we 
soon reach the engine-room floor. The 
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engineer stands near us, at the hand- whee! 
of the throttle, now and then opening or 
closing it slightly, guided by the indica 
tions of the steam-gauge. Above tower 
the great engines, one on each side of the 
ship, separated by a water-tight bulkhead. 
The cranks, set at different angles, seem 
to fly in every direction, and the cylin- 
ders tremble and shake with every stroke 
of the pistons, and the force of the mighty 
energy imprisoned within. 

The ‘engineer's force ” is everywhere: 
men with great syringes for squirting oil 
on the flying cross-heads; men with oil 
cups for the smaller gear; men reaching 
down and feeling crank-pins; men climb 
ing upand feeling cross-heads; men at the 
pumps, the bearings, everywhere, Theen 
gine-room is a perfect maze of copper 
pipes and machinery. Pumps seem to be 
all about, some working constantly, oth- 
ers standing idle at the moment, but in 
ease of emergency ready to be run at an 
instant’s notice. In addition to the great 
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main engines there are many smaller ones 
on board for various purposes. One is 
for turning over the large engines when 
they are not in use. Another runs a huge 
centrifugal pump, foreing cold sea-water 
through the condenser and overboard 
again. This cold water condenses the 
steam after it has been used in the en- 
gines, and it is then passed on to the feed- 
tank in the form of fresh water, from 
whence it is drawn by other pumps and 
forced into the boilers to be used a see- 


hanging by their slender cords from the 
gloom above. Each ship has her own 
electric plant, capable of lighting the en- 
tire vessel. 

The engines roar, the pumps move back 
and forth with a sharp click at each stroke, 
the air-pumps shriek and puff, and the 
engineer's force rush about in what seems 
at first hopeless confusion, but which soon 
takes on a look of system. Every man 
has his duty to do, and does it well. The 
engines require close and careful atten- 





STERN OF CRUISER, SHOWING RUDDER AND PROPELLER. 


ond time. Our cruisers all use fresh wa- 
ter in the boilers, and it is passed through 
the engines again and again in the form 
of steam, which, after being condensed 
each time, is returned to the boiler as wa- 
ter, the unavoidable waste being made 
good by fresh supplies from the evapo- 
rating system on board, which changes 
the salt sea-water to steam, which, when 
condensed, becomes fresh water. But lit- 
tle daylight finds its way down here, and 
the rooms are lighted by incandescent 
lamps that look strangely out of place 


tion, as enough might happen in a mo- 
ment to ruin all. The slightest careless- 
ness or inattention might have the most 
serious results, Occasionally, though, no 
amount of care can prevent a bearing or 
cross-head from heating, particularly if 
the machinery is new, has not sufficient- 
ly worn itself to perform its duties, and 
is being run at a high rate of speed. To 
provide for this contingency there is al- 
ways arranged a convenient system of 
pipes, from which cold water can be di- 
rected at a moment's notice upon which- 
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ever part of the machinery shows signs 
of heating. In addition to this, there are 
many couplings where hose can be con- 
nected for use in reaching the more inac- 
cessible and rapidly moving parts. At 
such a time excitement runs high in the 
engine-rooms. The engines are probabiy 
working at almost full power and mov- 
ing rapidly, so if the heating part cannot 
be cooled sufficiently they will have to be 
shut down, and the run be lost. The rush 
and roar of the machinery, the tremble 
of the ship as she is foreed ahead by the 
immense horse-power transmitted by each 
shaft, the hurry of the engineer's force, 
each one of whom has constant and im- 
portant duties to perform, all add to the 
excitement. Water pours in torrents on 
the heated parts, and as it strikes the fly- 
ing engines is thrown in all directions. 
The engine-room floor swims with oil and 
water, and the oil thus thrown upon the 
cold-water pipes congeals and completely 
covers them, looking like snow upon the 
trees after a heavy storm. Lucky now 
are the men who wear oil-skin suits, for 
nothing else will keep out the flying wa- 
ter; those who are not so prepared are 
drenched in an instant, and though by 
the thermometer the temperature may be 
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far from cool, there is a chill in the icy 
water and soaked garments and a discom- 
fort in the oil and salt in one’s eyes that 
are far from pleasant. But let us step into 
the fire-room a moment and note the dif- 
ference. 

As we go through the air-lock, with its 
double doors, one of which must be closed 
before the other is opened, to prevent loss 
of air-pressure in the fire-room, the roar 
of the engines changes to a rhythmic and 
steady beat, muffled and deadened into an 
almost soothing sound. The fire-room, 
as we step in from the light outside, seems 
dark and shadowy, and dusky figures of 
men pass here and there across the light 
from the open ash-pits. In the bulkhead 
opposite us is a small door, and through 
this shovelful after shovelful of coal is 
thrown by men in the bunkers beyond; 
from there it is thrown in a pile against 
the bulkhead directly in front of the boil 
ers, from whence it is passed into the fur 


naces as occasion requires. The fireman's 


task is no easy one, and it requires con- 
siderable skill to fire a boiler properly, 
keeping the fuel well and evenly distrib- 


uted over the grates. The ‘‘ water-tend- 
ers” have to keep a watchful eye upon 


the water-gauges, for fear of allowing the 
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THE ‘‘ COLUMBIA.” 


water in the boilers to get too low, there- 
by causing an explosion. The huge fur- 
naces fairly devour coal; and when, for 
the purpose of feeding in more, the fur- 
nace doors are opened (throwing a red 
glare through the room), we can see the 
white-hot fuel heaped clear to the crown 
of the furnace, and the flames that leap 
half-way up the smoke-stack rush wildly 
out, impelled by the 10,000 cubic feet of 
air per minute furnished by the blowers, 
which we hear spinning away overhead 
with a steady whir. The amount of coal 
burnt by a large vessel running at full 
speed is almost incredible. Some of the 
great Atlantic liners burn from 350 to 400 
tons a day, and some of our large cruis- 
ers, were they run constantly at full 
speed, would burn nearly as much. While 





the blowers are run- 
ning, the fire-rooms are 
generally comparative 
ly cool, though there is 
a great difference in 
ships in this respect, 
some being very com- 
fortable, while the tem- 
perature in others gets 
very high, up to 120° to 
125°, say—too warm for 
comfort. 

Going back into the 
engine-room, we at once 
notice that the machin 
ery is running much 
faster than before; for 
our ears, now trained 
to the regular beat of 
the engines, can readily 
distinguish any change 
in the speed. The en 
gineer has opened the 
throttle wide for a final 
burst of speed, and the 
engines fairly fly. On 
we rush, the rolling of 
the vessel being appar- 
ent even down here; 
the cranks can scarcely 
be followed by the eye 
as they madly whirl 
around, almost hidden 
in a mist of steam, 
and water and oil fall 
about us like rain. The 
water from a hose play 
ing on one of the cross 


heads strikes fairly 
against an_ electric 


light that is directly in its path; the 
light flickers and sputters up and down, 
now making great, blinding, blue flashes, 
now being completely drowned, until 
suddenly, after one last leap, it goes out, 
leaving that part of the room in total 
darkness. The engineer can hardly see 
his engine for the water that simply pours 
over everything; the gauges are entirely 
hidden. Of a sudden the harsh discord- 
ant gong sounds, so close at hand and 
unexpected that we all start slightly, our 
nerves being on edge with the rush and 
excitement of it all; instantly the throt- 
tle is partly closed, the engines slack up 
their speed, the ship rapidly loses way, 
and we know that the run is over. Go- 
ing up on deck once more, we find the 
vessel has run far out to sea. The decks 
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are black and sooty with great cinders 
thrown out from the smoke-stack. Now 
and then a straggler from below, grimy, 
hot, and soaked to the skin, comes up for 
a breath of fresh air and a sight of the 
sun, but the cold wind sweeping across 
the deck soon drives him down again. 
The vessel’s prow is headed once more 
for shore, and under easy steam we start 
on our journey back to the works. On 
the way home the best of the indicator- 
eards will be worked up, and the horse- 
power calculated from them. 

While of course it is too much to ex- 
pect that accidents will never oceur with 
new and untried machinery run near or 
quite to its limit of safety, it is seldom 
that they result seriously. A bolt may 
break, a casting crack, or a pump-rod 
give, some trifling disarrangement, which 
can generally be remedied at short no- 
tice; but never in America have we had 
such an accident during a trial as that 
which befell the German belted cruiser 
Brandenburg a few months ago. This 
vessel was just about to start on her trial 
run when one of her main steam- pipes 
burst; the door to the engine-room being 


open at the time, the escaping steam rushed 
in, scalding to death thirty-nine of her 
men and injuring nine, two of whom af- 
terward died. <A few years ago another 
serious accident occurred; this time to a 
British ship, the Elbe, where a steam-pipe 
also burst, killing nine men. Even more 
recently can be mentioned the accident 
which befell our own cruiser the Mont- 
gomery. One of her high-pressure con- 
necting-rod bolts broke, and the piston 
went through the cylinder cover; luckily 
this accident was accompanied with no 
loss of life. 

When the ship reaches the yard, what- 
ever work remains to be done before the 
official trip is pushed rapidly ahead. The 
side armor, in the case of armored cruis- 
ers, is put on, the turret armor placed, 
and the interior wood-work finished up, 
and an amount of ballast is placed on 
board equalling in weight the armament, 
ammunition, and stores that the ship is to 
carry in service. Then comes the official 
trial, and, with its suecess, acceptance by 
the government, when the ship is put in 
commission, and her life as a naval vessel 
begins. 
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SECOND MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 


BY OWEN WISTER 


THE 
I 
MMNHE Legislature had sat up all night, 
much absorbed, having taken off its 


coat because of the stove. This was the 
fortieth and final day of its first session un- 
der an order of things not new only, but 
novel. It sat with the retrospect of forty 
days’ duty done, and the prospect of forty 
days’ consequent pay to come. Sleepy it 
was not, but wide and wider awake over a 
progressing crisis. Hungry it had been 
until after a breakfast fetched to it from 
the Overland at seven, three hours ago. 





It had taken no intermission to wash its 
face, nor was there just now any appara 
tus for this, as the tin pitcher commonly 
used stood not in the basin in the corner, 
but on the floor by the Governor's chair; 
so the eyes of the Legislature, though 
earnest, were dilapidated. Last night the 
pressure of public business had seemed 
and no turning back the hands of 
the clock likely to be necessary. Be- 
sides Governor Ballard, Secretary (and 
Treasurer) Hewley was sitting up too, 
small, iron-gray, in feature and bearing 
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every inch the capable, dignified official, 
but his neektie had slipped off during the 
night. The bearded Councillors had the 
best of it, seeming after their vigil less 
stale in the face than the member from 
Silver City, for instance, whose day-old 
black growth blurred his dingy chin, or 
the member from Big Camas, whose 
scantier red crop bristled on his cheeks 
in sparse wandering arrangements, like 
spikes on the barrel of a musical box. 
For comfort, most of the pistols were on 
the table with the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. Secretary and Treasurer 
Hewley’s lay on his strong-box immedi- 
ately behind him. The Governor's was 
a light one, and always hung in the arm- 
hole of his waistcoat. The graveyard of 
Boisé City this year had twenty-seven 
tenants, two brought there by meningi- 
tis, and twenty-five by difference of opin- 
ion. Many denizens of the Territory were 
miners, and the unsettling element of 
gold-dust hung in the air, breeding argu- 
ment. Against the windows distant from 
the stove the early thin bright morning 
steadily mellowed, melting the panes 
clear until they ran, steamed faintly, and 
dried this fresh May day after the night's 
untimely cold; while still the Legislature 
sat in its shirt sleeves, and several states- 
men had removed their boots. Even had 
appearances counted, the session was in- 
visible from the street. Unlike a good 
number of houses in the town, the State- 
House (as they called it from old habit) 
was not all on the ground-floor for out- 
siders to stare into, but up a flight of 
wood steps toa wood gallery, from which, 
to be sure, the interior could be watched 
from several windows on both sides; but 
the journey up the steps was precisely 
enough to disincline the idle, and this 
was counted a sensible thing by the law- 
makers. They took the ground that 
shaping any government for a raw wil- 
derness community needed seclusion, and 
they set a high value upon unworried 
privacy. 

The sun had set upon a concentrated 
Council, but it rose upon faces that looked 
momentous. Only the Governor's and 
Treasurer’s were impassive, and they con- 
cealed something even graver than the 
matter in hand. 

“Tl take a hun’red mo’, Gove’nuh,” 
said the member from Silver City, softly, 
his eyes on space. His name was Pow- 
hattan Wingo. 
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The Governor counted out the blue, 
white, and red chips to Wingo, pen- 
cilled some figures on a thickly ciphered 
and cancelled paper that bore in print 
the words ‘‘ Territory of Idaho, Council 
Chamber,” and then filled up his glass 
from the tin pitcher, adding a little 
sugar. 

‘‘And I'll trouble you fo’ the toddy,” 
Wingo added, always softly, and his eyes 
always on space. ‘‘ Raise you ten, suh.” 
This was to the Treasurer. Only the two 
were playing at present. The Governor 
was kindly acting as bank; the others 
were looking on. 

‘** And ten,” said the Treasurer. 

‘‘And ten,” said Wingo. 

‘* And twenty,” said the Treasurer. 

‘And fifty,” said Wingo, gently be- 
stowing .is chips in the middle of the 
table. 

The Treasurer called. 

The member from Silver City showed 
down five high hearts, and a light rustle 
went over the Legislature when the Trea- 
surer displayed three twos and a pair of 
threes, and gathered in his harvest. He 
had drawn two cards, Wingo one; and 
losing to the lowest hand that could have 
beaten you is under such circumstances 
truly hard luck. Moreover, it was al- 
most the only sort of luck that had at- 
tended Wingo since about half after three 
that morning. Seven hours of cards just 
a little lower than your neighbor's is 
searching to the nerves. 

‘*Gove’nuh, I'll take a hun’red mo’,” 
said Wingo; and once again the Legis- 
lature rustled lightly, and the new deal 
began. 

Treasurer Hewley’s winnings flanked 
his right, a pillared fortress on the table, 
built chiefly of Wingo’s misfortunes. 
Hewley had not counted them, and his 
architecture was for neatness and not os- 
tentation; yet the Legislature watched 
him arrange his gains with sullen eyes. 
It would have pleased him now to lose; 
it would have more than pleased him to 
be able to go to bed quite a long time 
ago. But winners cannot easily go to 
bed. The thoughtful Treasurer bet his 
money and deplored this luck that seemed 
likely to trap himself and the Governor 
in a predicament they had not foreseen, 
else they had never begun the game. All 
had taken a hand at first, and played so 
for several hours, until Fortune’s wheel 
ran into a rut deeper than usual. Wingo 
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slowly became the loser to several, then 
Hewley had forged ahead, winner from 
everybody. One by one they had dropped 
out, each meaning to go home, and all 
lingering to see the luck turn. It was 
an extraordinary run, a rare specimen, a 
breaker of records, something to refer to 
in the future as a standard of measure 
and an embellishment of reminiscence; 
quite enough to keep the Idaho Legisla- 
ture up all night. And then, it was their 
friend who was losing. The only speak- 
ing in the room was the brief card talk of 
the two players. 

‘Five better,” said Hewley, winner 
again four times in the last five. 

Ten,” said Wingo. 

‘‘And twenty,” said the Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

‘**Call you.” 

‘Three kings.” 

‘They are good, suh. 
take a hun’red mo’.” 

Upon this the wealthy and weary Trea- 
surer made a try for liberty and bed. How 
would it do, he suggested, to have a round 
of jack- pots, say ten—or twenty, if the 
member from Silver City preferred—and 
then stop? It would do excellently, the 
member said, so softly that the Governor 
looked at him. But Wingo’s large coun- 
tenance remained inexpressive, his black 
eyes still impersonally fixed on space. 
He sat thus till his chips were counted 
to him, and then the eyes moved to watch 
the cards fall. The Governor hoped he 
might win now, under the jack-pot sys- 
tem. At noon he should have to disclose 
to Wingo and the Legislature something 
that would need the most cheerful and 
contented feelings to receive with any 
sort of calm. Wingo was behind the 
game to the tune of—the Governor gave 
up adding as he ran his eye over the fig- 
ures of the bank’s erased and tormented 
record, and he shook his head to himself. 
This was inadvertent. 

** May I inquah who yo're shakin’ yoh 
head at, suh?” said Wingo, wheeling upon 
the surprised Governor. 

‘* Certainly,” answered that official. 
‘“You.” He was never surprised for very 
long. In 1867 it did not do to remain 
surprised in Idaho. 

‘And have I done anything which 
meets yoh disapprobation?” pursued the 
member from Silver City, enunciating 
with care. 

‘* You have met my disapprobation.” 


Gove’nuh, [ll 





Wingo’s eye was on the Governor, and 
now his friends drew a little together, 
and as a unit sent a glance of suspicion 
at the lone bank. 

‘** You will gratify me by being explicit, 
suh,” said Wingo to the bank. 

‘Well, you’ve emptied the toddy.” 

**Ha-ha, Gove’nuh! I rose, suh, to yoh 
little fly. We'll awduh some mo’.” 

‘*Time enough when he comes for the 
breakfast things,” said Governor Ballard, 
easily. 

‘*As you say, suh. I'll open for five 
dolluhs.”’ Wingo turned back to his game. 
He was winning, and as his luck contin- 
ued, his voice ceased to be soft and became 
a shade truculent. The Governor's ears 
caught this change, and he also noted the 
lurking triumph in the faces of Wingo’s 
fellow-statesmen. Cheerfulness and con- 
tent were scarcely reigning yet in the 
Council Chamber of Idaho, as Ballard sat 
watching the friendly game. He was be- 
ginning to fear that he must leave the 
Treasurer alone and take some precau- 
tions outside. But he would have to be 
separated for some time from his ally, cut 
off from giving him any hints. Onee the 
Treasurer looked at him, and he immedi- 
ately winked reassuringly, but the Trea- 
surer failed to respond. Hewley might be 
able to wink after everything was over, 
but he could not find it in his serious 
heart to do so now. He was wondering 
what would happen if this game should 
last till noon with the company in its 
present mood. Noon was the time fixed 
for paying the Legislative Assembly the 
compensation due for its services during 
this session; and the Governor and the 
Treasurer had put their heads together 
and arranged a surprise for the Legislative 
Assembly. They were not going to pay 
them. 

A knock sounded at the door, and on 
seeing the waiter from the Overland en- 
ter, the Governor was seized with an idea. 
Perhaps precaution could be taken from 
the inside. ‘‘ Take this pitcher,” said he, 
‘*and have it refilled with the same. Jo- 
seph knows my mixture.” But Joseph 
was night bar-tender, and riow long in 
his happy bed, with a day successor in 
the saloon, and this one did not know 
the mixture. Ballard had foreseen this 
when he spoke, and that his writing a 
note of directions would seem quite nat- 
ural, 

“The receipt is as long as the drink,” 
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said a legislator, watching the Governor's 
pencil fly. 

‘¢ He don’t know where my private stock 
is located,” explained Ballard. The waiter 
departed with the breakfast things and the 
note, and while the jack-pots continued, 
the Governor's mind went carefully over 
the situation. 

Until lately, the Western citizen has 
known one every-day experience that no 
dweller in our thirteen original colonies 
has had for two hundred years. In Mas- 
sachusetts they have not seen it since 1641; 
in Virginia not since 1628. | It is that of 
belonging toa community of which every 
adult was born somewhere else. When 
you come to think of this a little, it is 
dislocating to many of your conventions. 
Let a citizen of Salem, for instance, or a 
well-established Philadelphia Quaker, try 
to imagine his Chief Justice fresh from 
Louisiana, his Mayor from Arkansas, his 
tax-colleector from South Carolina, and 
himself recently arrived in a wagon from 
a thousand-mile drive. Such was the 
community that Ballard from one quarter 
of the horizon had travelled to in a wagon 
to govern, Wingo arriving on a mule from 
another quarter. People reached Boisé 
in three ways: by rail to a little west of 
the Missouri, after which it was wagon, 
saddle, or walk for the remaining fifteen 
hundred miles; from California it was 
shorter; and from Portland, Oregon, only 
about five hundred miles, and some of 
these more agreeable, by water up the Co- 
lumbia. Thus it happened that salt often 
sold for its weight in gold-dust. A miner 
in the Bannock Basin would meet a freight 
teamster coming in with the staples of 
life, having journeyed perhaps sixty con- 
secutive days through the desert, and val- 
uing his salt highly. Thé two accord- 
ingly bartered in scales, white powder 
against yellow, and both parties content. 
Some in Boisé to-day can remember these 
bargains. After all, they were struck but 
thirty years ago. Governor Ballard and 
Treasurer Hewley did not come from the 
same place, but they constituted a minor- 
ity of two in Territorial politics because 
they hailed from north of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line. Powhattan Wingo and the rest 
of the Council were from Pike County, 
Missouri. They had been Secessionists, 
some of them Knights of the Golden Cir- 

cle; they had belonged to Price’s Left 
Wing, and they flocked together. They 
were seven—two lying unwell at the Over- 
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land, five now present in the State-House 
with the Governor and Treasurer. Win- 
go, Gascon Claiborne, Gratiot des Péres, 
Pete Cawthon, and F. Jackson Gilet were 
their names. Besides this Council of sev- 
en were thirteen members of the Idaho 
House of Representatives, mostly of the 
same political feather with the Council, 
and they too would be present at noon to 
receive their pay. How Ballard and Hew- 
ley came to be a minority of two is a 
simple matter. Only twenty-five months 
had gone since Appomattox Court House. 
That surrender was presently followed by 
Johnston’s to Sherman, at Durhams Sta- 
tion, and following this the various Con- 
federate armies in Alabama, or across the 
Mississippi, or wherever they happened to 
be, had successively surrendered—but not 
Price’s Left Wing. There was the wide 
open West under its nose, and no Grant 
or Sherman infesting that void. Why 
surrender? Wingos, Claibornes, and all, 
they melted away. Price’s Left Wing 
sailed into the prairie and passed below 
the horizon. To know what it next did, 
you must, like Ballard or Hewley, pass 
below the horizon yourself, clean out of 
sight of the dome at Washington, and find 
in remote, snug Idaho (besides wild red 
men in quantities) a white colony of the 
ripest Southwestern persuasion, and a Le- 
gislature to fit. And if, like Ballard or 
Hewley, you were a Union man, and the 
President of the United States had ap- 
pointed you Governor or Secretary of such 
a place, your days would be full of awk- 
wardness, though your difference in creed 
might not hinder you from playing draw- 
poker with the unreconstructed. These 
Missourians were whole-souled, ample-na- 
tured males in many ways, but born with 
a habit of hasty shooting. The Govern- 
or, on setting foot in Idaho, had begun 
to study pistolship, but acquired thus in 
middle life it could never be with him 
that spontaneous art which it was with 
Price’s Left Wing. Not that the wea- 
pons now lying loose about the State- 
House were brought for use there. Every- 
body always went armed in Boisé, as the 
gravestones impliedly testified. Still, the 
thought of what it might come to at noon, 
a bad quarter of an hour, did cross Bal- 
lard’s mind, raising the image of a col- 
umn in the morrow’s paper: ‘‘An un- 
fortunate occurrence has ended relations 
between esteemed gentlemen hitherto the 
warmest personal friends. ... They will 
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be laid to rest at 3 P.mM.... As a last token 
of respect for our lamented Governor, the 
troops from Boisé Barracks... .” The 
Governor trusted that if his friends at the 
post were to do him any service it would 
not be a funeral one. 

The new pitcher of toddy came from 
the Overland, the jack- pots continued, 
were nearing a finish, and Ballard began 
to wonder if anything had befallen a part 
of his note to the bar-tender, an enclosure 
addressed to another person. 

‘‘Ha, suh!” said Wingo to Hewley. 
‘“My pot again, I declah.” The chips 
had been crossing the table his way, and 
he was now loser but six hundred dol- 
lars. 

‘*Ye ain’t goin’ to whip Mizzooruh all 
night an’ all day, ez a rule,” observed Pete 
Cawthon, Councillor from Lost Leg. 

“Tis a long road that has no turnin’, 
Gove’nuh,” said F. Jackson Gilet, more 
urbanely. He had been in public life in 
Missouri, and was now President of the 
Council in Idaho. He, too, had arrived 
on a mule, but could at will summon 
a rhetoric dating from Cicero, and pre- 
served by many luxuriant orators until 
after. the middle of the present century. 

‘*True,” said the Governor, politely. 
‘*But here sits the long-suffering bank, 


whichever way the road turns. [Tm 
sleepy.” 

‘You sacrifice yo'self in the good 
cause,” replied Gilet, pointing to the 


poker game. ‘‘ Oneasy lies the head that 
wahs an office, suh.” And Gilet bowed 
over his compliment. 

The Governor thought so indeed. He 
looked at the Treasurer’s strong - box, 
where lay the appropriation lately made 
by Congress to pay the Idaho Legislature 
for its services; and he looked at the Trea- 
surer, in whose pocket lay the key of the 
strong-box. He was accountable to the 
Treasury at Washington for all money 
disbursed for Territorial expenses. 

‘* Eleven twenty,” said Wingo, ‘and 
only two hands mo’ to play.” 

The Governor slid out his own watch. 

‘*T ll seahsely recoup,” said Wingo. 

They dealt and played the hand, and 
the Governor strolled to the window. 

‘* Three aces,’ Wingo announced, win- 
ning again handsomely. ‘‘I struck my 
luck too late,” he commented to the on- 
lookers. While losing he had been able 
to sustain a smooth reticence; now he 
gave his thoughts freely to the company, 


and continually moved and fingered his 
increasing chips. The Governor was still 
looking out of the window, where he could 
see far up the street, when Wingo won 
the last hand, which was small. ‘‘ That 
ends it, suh, I suppose?” he said to Hew- 
ley, letting the pack of cards linger in his 
grasp. 

‘**T wouldn’t let him off yet,” said Bal- 
lard to Wingo from the window, with 
sudden joviality, and he came back to the 
players. ‘‘I’d make him throw five cold 
hands with me.” 

“Ah, Gove’nuh, that’s yoh  spo’tin’ 
blood! Will you do it, Mistuh Hewley— 
a hun’red a hand?” 

Mr. Hewley did it; and winning the 
first, he lost the second, third, and fourth 
in the space of an eager minute, while the 
Councillors drew their chairs close. 

‘** Let me see,” said Wingo, calculating, 
“if I lose this—why still—” He lost. 
‘*But I'll not have to ask you to accept 
my papuh,suh. Wingo liquidates. Fo’ty 
days at six dolluhs a day makes six times 
fo’ is twenty-fo’—two hun’red an’ fo’ty 
dolluhs spot cash in hand at noon, with- 
out computation of mileage to and from 
Silver City at fo’ dolluhs every twenty 
miles, estimated according to the nearest 
usually travelled route.” He was recit- 
ing part of the statute providing mileage 
for Idaho legislators. He had never 
served the public before, and he knew 
all the laws concerning compensation by 
heart. ‘* You'll not have to wait fo’ yoh 
money, suh,” he concluded, 

‘“Well, Mr. Wingo,” said Governor 
Ballard, ‘‘ it depends on yourself whether 
your pay comes to you or not.” He spoke 
cheerily. ‘‘If you don’t see things my 
way, our Treasurer will have to wait for 
his money.” He had not expected to 
break the news just so, but it made as easy 
a beginning as any. 

‘** See things yoh way, suh?” 

‘“Yes. As it stands at present I can- 
not take the responsibility of paying you.” 

‘“The United States pays me, suh. My 
compensation is provided by act of Con- 

ss.” 

‘T confess I am unable to discern your 
responsibility, Gove’nuh,” said F. Jackson 
Gilet. ‘‘Mr. Wingo has faithfully at- 
tended the session, and is, like every gen- 
tleman present, legally entitled to his 
emoluments.” 

‘“You can all readily become enti- 
tled—” 
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‘All? Am I—are my friends — in- 
cluded in this new depa’tyuh?” 

“The difficulty applies generally, Mr. 
Gilet.” 

‘“Do I understand the Gove’nuh to in- 
sinuate—nay, gentlemen, do not rise! Be 
seated, I beg.” For the Councillors had 
leaped to their feet. 

‘‘Whar’s our money?” said Pete Caw- 
thon. ‘‘Our money was put in thet yere 
box.” : 

Ballard flushed angrily, but a knock at 
the door stopped him, and he merely said, 
‘*Come in.” 

A trooper, a corporal, stood at the en- 
trance, and the disordered Council endea- 
vored to look usual in a stranger’s pres- 
ence. They resumed their seats, but it 
was not easy to look usual on such short 
notice. 

‘‘Captain Paisley’s compliments,” said 
the soldier, mechanically, ‘‘and will Gov- 
ernor Ballard take supper with him this 
evening?” 

‘‘Thank Captain Paisley,” said the 
Governor (his tone was quite usual), 
‘‘and say that official business connected 
with the end of the session makes it im- 


perative for me to be at the State-House. 
° 


Imperative.” 

The trooper withdrew. He was a 
heavy-built, handsome fellow, with black 
mustache and black eyes that watched 
through two straight narrow slits beneath 
straight black brows. His expression in 
the Council Chamber had been of the reg- 
ulation military indifference, and as he 
went down the steps he irrelevantly sang 
an old English tune: 

«Since first I saw your face I resolved 
To honor and re—’ 


I guess,” he interrupted himself as he un- 
hitched his horse, ‘‘ parrot and monkey 
hev broke loose.” 

The Legislature, always in its shirt 
sleeves, the cards on the table, and the 
toddy on the floor, sat calm a moment, 
cooled by this brief pause from the first 
heat of its surprise, while the clatter of 
Corporal Jones's galloping shrank quick- 
ly into silence. 


II. 


Captain Paisley walked slowly from the 
adjutant’s office at Boisé Barracks to his 
quarters, and his orderly walked behind 
him. The captain carried a letter in his 
hand, and the orderly, though distant a 
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respectful ten paces, could hear him swear- 
ing plain asday. When he reached his 
front door Mrs. Paisley met him. 

‘** Jim,” cried she, ‘‘two more chickens 
froze in the night.”” And the delighted 
orderly heard the captain so plainly that 
he had to blow his nose or burst. 

The lady, merely remarking ** My good- 
ness, Jim,” retired immediately to the 
kitchen, where she had a soldier cook 
baking, and feared he was not quite so- 
ber enough to do it alone. The captain 
had paid eighty dollars for forty hens this 
year at Boisé, and twenty-nine had now 
passed away, victims to the climate. His 
wise wife perceived his extreme language 
not to have been all on account of hens, 
however ; but he never allowed her to 
share in his professional worries, so she 
staid safe with the baking, and he sat in 
the front room with a cigar in his mouth. 

Boisé was a two-company post without 
a major, and Paisley being senior captain 
was in command, an office to which he 
did not object. But his duties so far this 
month of May had not pleased him in the 
least. Theoretically, you can have at a 
two-company post the following respon- 
sible people: one major, two captains, 
four lieutenants, a doctor, and a chaplain. 
The major has been spoken of; it is al- 
most needless to say that the chaplaim 
was on leave, and had never been seen 
at Boisé by any of the present garrison; 
two of the lieutenants were also on leave, 
and two on surveying details—they had 
influence at Washington; the other cap- 
tain was on a scout with General Crook 
somewhere near the Malheur Agency, 
and the doctor had only arrived this week. 
There had resulted a period when Captain 
Paisley was his own adjutant, quarter- 
master, and post surgeon, with not even 
an efficient sergeant to rely upon; and 
during this period his wife had staid a 
good deal in the kitchen. Happily the 
doctor’s coming had given relief to the 
hospital steward and several patients, and 
to the captain not only an equal, but an 
old friend, with whom to pour out his 
disgust; and together every evening they 
freely expressed their opinion of the War 
Department and its treatment of the 
Western army. ; 

There were steps at the door, and Pais- 
ley hurried out. ‘Only you!” he ex- 
claimed, with such frank vexation that 
the doctor laughed loudly. ‘‘Come in, 
man, come in,” Paisley continued, lead- 
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ing him strongly by the arm, sitting him 
down, and giving him a cigar. ‘‘ Here’s 
a pretty how de do!” 

‘*More Indians?” inquired Dr. Tuck. 

‘‘ Bother! they’re nothing. It’s Sena- 
tors—Councillors—whatever the Territo- 
rial devils call themselves.” 

‘Gone on the war-path?” the doctor 
said, quite ignorant how nearly he had 
touched the Council. 

‘** Precisely, man. War-path. Here’s 
the Governor writing me they'll be sealp- 
ing him in the State-House at twelve 
o'clock. It’s past 11.30. They’ll be whet- 
ting knives about now.” And the cap- 
tain roared. 

“I know you haven't gone crazy,” 
said the doctor, ‘‘ but who has?” 

‘The lot of them. Ballard’s a good 
man, and—what’s his name?—the little 
Secretary. The balance are just mad 
dogs—mad dogs. Look here: ‘Dear 
Captain’—that’s Ballard to me. I just 
got it—‘I find myself unexpectedly ham- 
pered this morning. The South shows 
signs of being too solid. Unless I am 
supported, my plan for bringing our Le- 
gislature to terms will have to be post- 
poned. Hewley and I are more likely 
to be brought to terms ourselves—a bad 
precedent to establish in Idaho. Noon is 
the hour for drawing salaries. Ask me 
to supper as quick as you can, and act on 
my reply.’ I’ve asked him,” continued 
Paisley, ‘‘ but I haven't told Mrs. Paisley 
to cook anything extra yet.” The -cap- 
tain paused to roar again, shaking Tuck’s 
shoulder for sympathy. Then he ex- 
plained the situation in Idaho to the 
justly bewildered doctor. Ballard had 
confided many of his difficulties lately 
to Paisley. 

‘‘He means you're to send troops?” 
Tuck inquired. 

“What else should the poor man 
mean?” 

‘*Are you sure it’s constitutional?” 

“Hang constitutional! What do I 
know about their legal quibbles at Wash- 
ington ?” 

‘* But, Paisley—” 

‘“They’re unsurrendered rebels, I tell 
you. Never signed a parole.” 

‘* But the general amnesty—” 

‘* Bother general amnesty ! 


Ballard 


represents the Federal government in this 
Territory, and Uncle Sam’s army is here 
to protect the Federal government. If 
Ballard calls on the army it’s our busi- 


ness to obey, and if there’s any mistake 
in judgment it’s Ballard’s, not mine.” 
Which was sound soldier common-sense, 
and happened to be equally good law. 
This is not always the case. 

‘*You haven't got any force to send,” 
said Tuck. 

This was true. General Crook had 
taken with him both Captain Sinclair's 
infantry and the troop (or company, as 
cavalry was also then called) of the First. 

‘* A detail of five or six with a reliable 
non-commissioned officer will do to re- 
mind them it’s the United States they’re 
bucking against,” said Paisley. ‘‘ There’s 
a deal in the moral of these things. 
Crook-—” Paisley broke off and ran to 
the door. ‘Hold his horse!” he called 
out to the orderly; for he had heard the 
hoofs, and was out of the house before 
Corporal Jones had fairly arrived. So 
Jones sprang off and hurried up, saluting. 
He delivered his message. 

‘*Um—umpra—what’s that? Is it im- 
perative you mean?” suggested Paisley. 

‘* Yes, sir,” said Jones, reforming his 
pronunciation of that unaccustomed word. 
‘** He said it twiced.” 

‘* What were they doing?” 


‘‘Blamed if I—beg the captain’s par- “i 


don—they looked like they was waitin’ 
fer me to git out.” 

‘““Go on—go on. 
there?” 

‘**Seven, sir. There was Governor Bal- 
lard and Mr. Hewley and— well, them’s 
all the names Iknow. But,” Jones hast- 
ened on with eagerness, ‘‘ I’ve saw them 
five other fellows before at a—at—” The 
corporal’s voice failed, and he stood look- 
ing at the captain. 

‘Well? Where?” 

“At acock-fight,sir, 
casting his eyes down. 

A slight sound came from the room 
where Tuck was. seated, listening, and 
Paisley’s round gray eyes rolled once, 
then steadied themselves fiercely upon 
Jones. 

‘*Did you notice anything further un- 
usual, corporal?” 

‘*No, sir, except they was excited in 
there. Looked like they might be goin’ 
to hev considerable rough house—a fuss, 
I mean, sir. Two was in their socks. I 
counted four guns on a table.” 

‘*Take five men and go at once to the 
State-House. If the Governor needs as- 
sistance you will give it, but do nothing 


How many were 


, 


*>murmured Jones, 














Stop trouble, and make none. 


” 


hasty. ; 
You've got twenty minutes. 

‘Captain —if anybody needs arrest- 
in’—” 

‘‘You must be judge of that.” Paisley 
went into the house. There was no time 
for particulars. 

‘*Snakes!” remarked Jones. He jump- 
ed on his horse, and dashed down the 
slope to the men’s quarters. 

‘‘Crook may be here any day or any 
hour,” said Paisley, returning to the 
doctor. ‘‘ With two companies in the 
background, I think Price’s Left Wing 
will subside this morning.” 

‘* Supposing they don’t?” 

“‘T]1 go myself; and when it gets to 
Washington that the commanding officer 
at Boisé personally interfered with the 
Legislature of Idaho, it ‘ll shock ’em to 
that extent that the government will have 
to pay for a special commission of inves- 
tigation and two tons of red tape. Ive 
got to trust to that corporal’s good sense. 
I haven’t another man at the post.” 

Corporal Jones had three-quarters of a 
mile to go, and it was ten minutes before 
noon, so he started his five men at a run. 
His plan was to walk and look quiet as 
soon as he reached the town, and thus 
excite no curiosity. The citizens were 
accustomed to the sight of passing sol- 
diers. Jones had thought out several 
things, and he was not going to order 
bayonets fixed until the final necessary 
moment. ‘‘Stop trouble and make none” 
was firm in his mind. He had not long 
been a corporal. It was still his first en- 
listment. His habits were by no means 
exemplary; and his frontier personality, 
strongly developed by six years of vaga- 
bonding before he enlisted, was scarcely 
yet disciplined into the military machine 

of the regulation pattern that it should 
and must become before he could be 
counted a model soldier. His captain 
had promoted him to steady him, if that 
could be, and to give his better qualities 
achance. Since then he had never been 
drunk at the wrong time. Two years ago 
it would not have entered his free-lance 
heart to be reticent with any man, high 
or low, about any pleasure in which he 
saw fit to indulge; to-day he had been 
shy over confessing to the commanding 
officer his leaning to cock-fights—a sign 
of his approach to the correct mental at- 
titude of the enlisted man. Being cor- 


poral had wakened in him a new instinct, 
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and this State-house affair was the first 
chance he had had to show himself. He 
gave the order to proceed at a walk in such 
a tone that one of the troopers whispered 
to another, ‘‘ Specimen ain’t going to for- 
get he’s wearing a clievron.” 


Ill. 


The brief silence among the Councillors 
that Jones and his invitation to supper 
had caused was first broken by F. Jackson 
Gilet. 

‘*Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘as President 
of the Council I rejoice in an interruption 
that has given pause to our haste and 
saved us from ill-considered expressions 
of opinion. The Gove’nuh has, I confess, 
surprised me. Befo’ examining the legal 
aspect of our case I will ask the Gove’nuh 
if he is familiar with the sundry statutes 
applicable.” 

“T think so,” 
santly. 

‘*T had supposed,” continued the Pre- 
sident of the Council—‘‘ nay, I had con- 
gratulated myself that our weightiuh 
tasks of law-making and so fo’th were 
consummated yesterday, our thirty-ninth 
day, and that our friendly game of last 
night would be, as it were, the finis that 
crowned with pleashuh the work of a ses- 
sion memorable for its harmony.” 

This was not wholly accurate, but near 
enough. The Governor had vetoed several 
bills, but Price’s Left Wing had had much 
more than the required two-thirds vote of 
both Houses to make these bills laws over 
the Governor’s head. This may be called 
harmony in a manner. Gilet now went 
on to say that any doubts which the Gov- 
ernor entertained concerning the legality 
of his paying any salaries could easily be 
settled without entering upon discussion. 
Discussion at such a juncture could not 
but tend towards informality. The Presi- 
dent of the Council could well remember 
most unfortunate discussions in Missouri 
between the years 1856 and 1860, in some 
of which he had had the honor to take 
part—minima pars, gentlemen! Here 
he digressed elegantly upon civil dissen- 
sions, and Ballard, listening to him and 
marking the slow, sure progress of the 
hour, told himself that never before had 
Gilet’s oratory seemed more welcome or 
less lengthy. A plan bad come to him, 
the orator next announced, a way out of 
the present dilemma, simple and regular 
in every aspect. Let some gentleman 


Ballard replied, plea- 
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present now kindly draft a bill setting 
forth in its preamble the acts of Congress 
providing for the Legislature’s compen- 
sation, and let this bill in conclusion 
provide that all members immediately 
receive the full amount due for their 
services. At noon both Houses would 
convene; they would push back the clock, 
and pass this bill. 

‘Then, Gove’nuh,” said Gilet, ‘‘ you 
can amply vindicate yo’self by a veto, 
which, together with our votes on recon- 
sideration of yoh objections, will be re- 
co’ded in the journal of our proceedings, 
and copies transmitted to Washington 
within thirty days as required by law. 
Thus, suh, will you become absolved from 
all responsibility.” 

The orator’s face, while he explained 
this simple and regular way out of the 
dilemma, beamed with acumen and states- 
manship. Here they would make a law, 
and the Governor must obey the law! 

Nothing could have been more to Bal- 
lard’s mind as he calculated the fleeting 
minutes than this peaceful pompous farce. 
‘* Draw your bill, gentlemen,” he said. ‘‘I 
would not object if I could.” 

The Revised Statutes of the United 
States was procured from among the pis- 
tols and opened at the proper page. 
Gascon Claiborne, upon another sheet of 
paper headed ‘‘ Territory of Idaho, Coun- 
cil Chamber,” set about formulating some 
phrases which began ‘‘ Whereas,” and 
Gratiot des Péres read aloud to him from 
the statutes. Ballard conversed apart 
with Hewley; in fact, there was much 
conversing aside. 

‘**Third March, 1863, c. 117, s. 8, v. 12, 
p. 811,’” dictated Des Péres. 

‘Skip the chaptuhs and sections,” said 
Claiborne. ‘‘ We only require the date.” 

‘** Third March, 1863. The sessions of 
the Legislative Assemblies of the several 
Territories of the United States shall be 
limited to forty days’ duration.’ ” 

‘* Wise provision that,” whispered Bal- 
lard. ‘‘No telling how long a poker 
game might last.” 

But Hewley could not take anything 
in this spirit. ‘‘Genuine business was 
not got through till yesterday,” he said. 

‘**The members of each branch of the 
Legislature,’”’ read Des Péres, ‘‘ ‘ shall re- 


ceive a compensation of six dollars per 
day during the sessions herein provided 
for, and they shall receive such mileage 
as now provided by law: Provided, That 
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the President of the Council and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall each receive a compensation of ten 
dollars a day.’ ” 

At this the President of the Council 
waved a deprecatory hand to signify that 
it was principle, not profit, for which he 
battled. They had completed their where- 
ases, incorporating the language of the 
several sections as to how the appropria- 
tion should be made, who disbursed such 
money, mileage, and, in short, all things 
pertinent to their bill, when Pete Caw- 
thon made a suggestion. 

‘** Ain’t there anything "bout how much 
the Gove’nuh gits?” he asked. 

‘* And the Secretary?” added Wingo. 

‘*Oh, you can leave us out,” said Bal- 
lard. 

‘*Pardon me, Gove’nuh,” said Gilet. 
‘“You stated that yoh difficulty was not 
confined to Mr. Wingo or any individual 
gentleman, but was general. Does it 
not apply to yo’self, suh? Do you not 
need any bill?” 

‘**Oh no,” said Ballard, laughing. 
don’t need any bill.” 

‘And why not?” said Cawthon. 
‘* You've jist ez much earned yoh money 
ez us fellers.”’ 

‘* Quite as much,” said Ballard. 
we're not alike—at present.” 

Gilet grew very stately. ‘‘ Except cer- 
tain differences in political opinions, sub, 
I am not awah of how we differ in merit 
as public servants of this Territory.” 

‘*The difference is of your own mak- 
ing, Mr. Gilet, and no bill you could 
frame would cure it or destroy my re- 
sponsibility. You cannot make any law 
contrary to a law of the United States.” 

‘‘Contrary to a law of the United 
States? And what, suh, has the United 
States to say about my pay I have earned 
in Idaho?” 

‘‘Mr. Gilet, there has been but one 
government in this country sinee April, 
1865, and as friends you and I have often 
agreed to differ as to how many there 
were before then. That government has 
a law compelling people like you and me 
to go through a formality, which I have 
done, and you and your friends have re- 
fused to do each time it has been suggest- 
ed to you. I have raised no point until 
naw, having my reasons, which were 
mainly that it would make less trouble 
now for the Territory of which I have 
been appointed Governor. Iam held ac- 
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countable to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury semiannually for the manner in 
which the appropriation has been ex- 
pended. If you will kindly hand me 
that book 

Gilet, more and more stately, handed 
Ballard the Revised Statutes, which he 
had taken from Des Péres. The others 
were watching Ballard with gathering 
sullenness, as they had watched Hewley 
while he was winning Wingo’s money, 
only now the sullenness was of a more 
decided complexion. 

Ballard turned the pages. ‘' ‘Second 
July, 1862. Every person elected or ap- 
pointed to any office of honor or profit, 
either in the civil, military, or naval ser- 
vice,... Shall, before entering upon the 
duties of such office, and before being 
entitled to any salary or other emolu- 
ments thereof, take and subscribe the fol- 
lowing oath: I , 

‘“What does this mean, suh?” said 
Gilet. 

‘** It means there is no difference in our 
positions as to what preliminaries the law 
requires of us, no matter how we may 
vary in convictions. I as Governor have 
taken the oath of allegiance to the United 
States, and you as Councillor must do the 
same before you can get your pay. Look 
at the book.” 

‘I decline, suh. I repudiate yoh prop- 
osition. There is a wide difference in 
our positions.” 

‘**What do you understand it to be, 
Mr. Gilet?” Ballard’s temper was rising. 

‘If you have chosen to take an oath 
that did not go against yoh convictions 

**Oh, Mr. Gilet!” said Ballard, smiling. 
**Look at the book.” He would not risk 
losing his temper through further discus- 
sion. He would stick to the law as it 
lay open before them. 

But the Northern smile sent Missouri 
logic to the winds. ‘‘In what are you 
superior to me, suh, that I cannot choose? 
Who are you that I and these gentlemen 
must take oaths befo’ you?” 

‘*Not before me. Look at the book.” 

*Tll look at no book, suh. Do you 
mean to tell me you have seen me day 
aftuh day and meditated this treacherous 
attempt?” 

‘* There is no attempt and no treachery, 
Mr. Gilet. You could have taken the 
oath long ago, like other officials. You 
can take it today—or take the conse- 
quences.” 


“What? You threaten me, suh? Do 
I understand you to threaten me? Gen 
tlemen of the Council, it seems Idaho 
will be less free than Missouri unless we 
look to it.” The President of the Coun- 
cil had risen in his indignant oratorical 
might, and his more and more restless 
friends glared admiration athim. ‘‘When 
was the time that Price’s Left Wing sur- 
rendered?” asked the orator. ‘‘ Nevuh! 
Others have, be it said to their shame. 
We have not toiled these thousand miles 
fo’ that! Others have crooked the pliant 
hinges of the knee that thrift might fol- 
low fawning. As fo’ myself, two grand- 
fathers who fought fo’ our libuhties rest 
in the soil of Virginia, and two uncles 
who fought in the Revolution sleep in 
the land of the Dark and Bloody Ground. 
With such blood in my veins I will 
nevuh, nevuh, nevuh submit to Northern 
rule and dictation. I will risk all to be 
with the Southern people, and if defeated 
I can, with a patriot of old, exclaim, 

‘More true joy an exile feels 

Than Caesuh with a Senate at his heels.’ 


Ay, gentlemen! And we will not be de- 
feated! Our rights are here and are ours.” 
He stretched his arm towards the Trea- 
surer’s strong-box, and his enthusiastic 
audience rose at the rhetoric. “** Contain 
yo'selves, gentlemen,” said the orator. 
** Twelve o'clock and our bill!” 

‘‘I’ve said my say,” said Ballard, re- 
maining seated. 

**An’ what ‘Il ye do?” inquired Pete 
Cawthon from the agitated group. 

‘*T forbid you to touch that!” shouted 
Ballard. He saw Wingo moving tow- 
ards the box. 

‘*Gentlemen, do not resort—” began 
Gilet. 

But small, iron-gray Hewley snatched 
his pistol from the box, and sat down 
astraddle of it, guarding his charge. At 
this hostile movement the others precipita- 
ted themselves towards the table where 
lay their weapons, and Governor Ballard, 
whipping his own from his armhole, said, 
as he covered the table: **Go easy, gentle- 
men! Don’t hurt our Treasurer!” 

‘Don’t nobody hurt anybody,” said 
Specimen Jones, opening the door, 

This prudent corporal had been look- 
ing in at a window, and hearing plainly 
for the past two minutes, and he had his 
men posted. Each member of the Council 
stopped as he stood, his pistol not quite 
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yet attained; Ballard restored his own to 
its armhole and sat in his chair; little 
Hewley sat on his box; and F. Jackson 
Gilet towered haughtily, gazing at the 
intruding blue uniform of the United 
States. 

**TIl hev to take you to the command- 
ing officer,” said Jones briefly to Hewley. 
‘“You and yer box.” 

‘‘Oh my stars and stripes, but that’s a 
keen move!” rejoiced Ballard to himself. 
‘* He’s arresting us.” 

In Jones’s judgment, after he had taken 
in the situation, this had seemed the only 
possible way to stop trouble without mak- 
ing any, and therefore, even now, bayo- 
nets fixed. Best not ruffle 
Price's Left Wing just now, if you could 
avoid it. For a new corporal it was well 
thoughtanddone. Butit was high noon, 
the clock not pushed back, and punctual 
Representatives strolling innocently tow- 
ards their expected pay. There must be 
no time for a gathering and possible re- 
action. ‘‘ Ill hev toclear this State-House 
out,” Jones decided. ‘* We're makin’ an 
arrest,” he said aloud, ‘‘and we want a 
little room.” The outside by -standers 
stood back obediently, but the Councillors 
delayed. Their pistols were, with Bal- 
lard’s and Hewley’s, of course in cus 
tody. ‘‘Here.” said Jones, restoring 
them. ‘‘Gohome now. The command- 
ing officer's waitin’ fer the prisoner. 
Put yer boots on, sir, and leave,” he add- 
ed to Pete Cawthon, who still stood in his 
stockings. ‘‘I don’t want to hev to dis- 
perse anybody more’n what I’ve done.” 

Disconcerted Price’s Left Wing now 
saw file out between armed soldiers the 
Treasurer and his strong-box; and thus 
guarded they were brought to Boisé Bar- 
racks, whence they did not'reappear. The 
Governor also went to the post. 

After delivering Hewley and his trea- 
sure to the commanding officer, Jones 
with his five troopers went to the sutler’s 
store and took a drink at Jones’s expense. 
Then one of them asked the corporal to 
have another. But Jones refused. ‘‘If 
a man drinks much of that,” said he (and 
the whiskey certainly was of a livid, un- 
likely flavor), ‘‘he’s liable to go home 
and steal his own pants.” He walked 
away to his quarters, and as he went they 
heard him thoughtfully humming his 


were not 
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most 


inveterate song, ‘‘ Ye shepherds 
tell me have you seen my Flora pass this 
way.” 

But poisonous whiskey was not the 
inner reason for his moderation. He felt 
very much like a responsible corporal to- 
day, and the troopers knew it. ‘* Jones 
has done himself a good turn in this fuss,” 
they said. ‘* He'll be changing his chev- 
ron.” 

That afternoon the Legislature sat in 
the State-House and read to itself in the 
Revised Statutes all about oaths. It is 
not believed that any of them sat up 
another night; sleeping on a problem is 
often much better. Next morning the 
commanding officer and Governor Bal- 
lard were called upon by F. Jackson 
Gilet and the Speaker of the House. 
Every one was civil and hearty as pos- 
sible. Gilet pronounced the Captain’s 
whiskey *‘equal to any at the Southern, 
Saint Louey,” and conversed for some 
time about the cold season, General 
Crook’s remarkable astuteness in dealing 
with Indians, and other topics of public 
interest. ‘*And concernin’ yoh difficulty 
yesterday, Gove’nuh,” said he, ‘** I’ve been 
consulting the laws, sul, and I perceive 
yoh construction is entalhley correct.” 

And so the Legislature signed that form 
of oath prescribed for participants in the 
late Rebellion, and Hewley did not have 
to wait for his poker-money. He and 
Wingo played many subsequent games; 
for, as they all said, in referring to the 
matter, ‘‘ A little thing like that should 
nevuh stand between friends.” 

Thus was accomplished by Ballard, Pais- 
ley—and Jones—the Second Missouri Com- 
promise, at Boisé City, Idaho, 1867—an ee- 
centric moment in the eccentric years of 
our development westward, and historic 
also. That it has gone unrecorded until 
now is because of Ballard’s modesty, Pais- 
ley’s preference for the sword, and Jones’s 
hatred of the pen. He was never known 
to write except, later,in the pages of his 
company roster, and such unavoidable 
official places; for the troopers were pro- 
phetic. In not many months there was 


no longer a Corporal Jones, but a person 
widely known as Sergeant Jones of Com- 
pany A; called also the ‘‘Singing Ser- 
geant”; but still familiar to his intimate 
friends as 


se 


Specimen.” 








THE LITERARY LANDMARKS 


BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


FPVHOSE who go to Jerusalem with faith are apt to 
| have their faith strengthened; those who go to 

Jerusalem without faith are likely to bring some- 
thing very like faith away. The Christian Messiah, 
to the ordinary mind the world over, is an idea, a 
myth, a sentiment, or a religion. In Jerusalem he 
becomes a reality. If he was not of Divine origin he 
was at least a Man; the only perfect human being 
who ever lived, and he lived for a time in Jerusalem. 

The Mohammedans, as well as the Jews and the 
Christians, consider Jerusalem a Holy City. To the 
followers of the Prophet it comes next to Medina, 
after Mecea; to the Christians it is not exceeded in 
holiness even by Rome; and to the Hebrews it is the 
one Holy City in the world. 

The altitude of Jerusalem is always a surprise to 
the visitor who comes here for the first time. He 
knows, of course, that it is a mountain city, and that 
it was built upon Mount Zion and Mount Moriah; but 
he does not realize, until he makes the gradual ascent, 
that it is about twenty-six hundred feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean, and nearly four thousand feet 
above the surface of the Dead Sea. As high on the 
one side as the Catskill Mountain House; as high on 
the other as the crater of Mount Vesuvius. 

Jerusalem is a city of surprises. It is, apart from 
its sacred associations, an intensely interesting spot 
even to travellers who are already saturated with the 
hitherto unfamiliar and surprising charms of Cairo, 
Athens, and Constantinople. Its size can best be ex- 
pressed by the statement that the journey round about 
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the outside of its walls may be made by an 
ordinarily rapid walker in the space of an 
hour. Its houses are small, irregular in 
shape, squalid, and mean. Its streets, if 
streets they can be called, are not named 
or numbered; they are steep, crooked, nar- 
row, roughly paved, never cleaned, and 
in many instances they are vaulted over 
by the buildings on each side of them. 
Never a pair of wheels traverse them, and 
rarely is a horse or a donkey seen within 
the walls. The halt, the maimed, and the 
blind, the leprous and the wretchedly 
poor, form the great bulk of the popula- 
tion of Jerusalem, and with the single ex- 
ception of the Hebrews, they are persist- 
ent and clamorous beggars. Trade and 
commerce seem to be confined to the bare 
necessities of life, and to dealers in beads 
and crucifixes. There is but one hotel, 
and that nota good hotel, within its walls; 
and one Turkish merchant, who displays 
in his little windowless, doorless shop a 
small assortment of silver charms, trin- 
kets, and brie-A-brae to the gaze of the 
passer-by, is almost the only vender of 
anything like luxuries in the place. His 
customers, of course, are the pilgrims who 
come to see, and not to worship. 
Jerusalem is unique as a city in which 
everything is serious and solemn and se- 
vere. It has no clubs, no bar-rooms, no 
beer- gardens, no concert- halls, no thea- 
tres, no lecture-rooms, no places of amuse- 
ment of any kind, no street bands, no 
wandering minstrels, no wealthy or upper 
classes, no mayor, no aldermen, no news- 
papers, no printing-presses, no book-stores 
—-except one outside the walls, for the sale 
of Bibles—-no cheerfulness, no life. No 
one sings, no one dances, no one lauglis in 
Jerusalem; even the children do not play. 
The Jews, it is said, form almost two- 
thirds of the population of the city. They 
occupy a section which covers the great- 
er part of the eastward slope of Zion, and 
the Jewish Quarter is the most wretched 
in the whole wretched town. Its inhab- 
itants are quiet and subdued in bearing; 
they make no claims to their hereditary 
rights in the Royal City of their kings; 
they simply and silently and patiently 
wait. The Wailing Wall of the Jews, so 
wonderfully painted by Vereschagin, is, 
perhaps, the most realistic sight in Jerusa- 
lem to-day. In a small, paved, oblong, 
unroofed enclosure, some seventy-five by 
twenty feet in extent, and in a most inac- 
cessible portion of the town, is the mass 
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of ancient masonry which is generally ac- 
cepted as having been a portion of the out- 
side of the actual wall of the Temple itself. 
Against these rough stones, every day of 
the week, but especially on Friday, and at 
all times of the day, are seen Hebrews of 
all countries, and of all ages, of both sexes, 
rich and poor alike, weeping and bewailing 
the desolation which has come upon them, 
and upon the city of their former glory. 
Whatever may be their faith, it is beauti- 
ful and sincere; and their grief is actual 
and without dissimulation. They kiss the 
walls, and beat their breasts, and tear their 
hair, and rend their garments; and the 
real tears they shed come from their 
hearts and their souls, as well as from 
their eyes. They ask for no backsheesh; 
they pay no attention to the curious and 
inquisitive heretics and Gentiles who 
pity while they wonder at them. They 
read the Lamentations of Jeremiah and 
the mournful words of Isaiah; they wail 
for the days that are gone; and they pray 
to the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob, that they may get 
their own again. 

About one-sixth of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem are followers of Mohammed. 
They believe in the prophets of the Old 
Testament, in the Christ of the New Tes- 
tament, and in their own Prophet, whom 
they consider, of course, the greatest of 
them all. Their chief sanctuary here is 
the Dome of the Rock, commonly known 
to travellers as the Mosque of Omar, stand- 
ing on the site of Solomon’s Temple. The 
enclosed space on Mount Moriah is called 
by the Moslems the Haram, or Sacred 
Place, and in their minds it is peculiar- 
ly associated with Mohammed himself, 
for the dome, the most prominent of its 
many buildings, covers that mass of Jeru- 
salem limestone which to Jew and Gen- 
tile and Moslem alike is the most interest- 
ing rock in the world. Upon this rock, ac- 
cording to very ancient tradition, Abra- 
ham worshipped and was ready to offer up 
Isaac as a sacrifice. Upon it David erect 
ed an altar. Upon it Elijah and the Mes- 
siah prayed; and from it, once, Moham- 
med ascended up into Heaven. It is 
said to hang suspended in the air seven 
feet above the ground; and the present 
Turkish custodians affirm, in the most 
solemn tones, that its visible supports of 
masonry are merely placed there in order 
to support it in event of the removal of the 
miraculous power which supports it now. 





THE 


In a cavern at its base Mohammed is 
said to have rested, after making his super- 
human and super-equine journey from 
Mecea to Jerusalem in a single night; 
and from thence, on a celestial steed fur- 
nished by the Archangel Michael, he is be- 
lieved to have passed through a still vis- 
ible hole in the rock to the upper world; 
the rock following him until it was stopped 
in its flight by the angel, and left, as we 
now see it, floating in the air! 

Under this rock, it is said, still rests the 
Ark of the Covenant. 

Lepers in Jerusalem still form a com- 
munity of their own, existing, not living, 
near the Jewish Quarter. We saw them 
in all their unhappy repulsiveness, inside 
as well as outside the walls; but we found 
them in greatest numbers, and most per- 
sistent in their crying for alms, at the 
entrance to what is called the Tomb of 
the Virgin, at the foot of the Mount of 
Olives. Mary, the Mother of Jesus, is 
supposed to have died in the house of 
John—and from that hour [the hour of 
the Crucifixion] that disciple took her to 
his own home—but the places of her death 
and burial are nowhere recorded. Con- 
cerning Joseph there is no mention in the 
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Bible after the time when the Christ dis- 
puted with the doctors when the Child was 
twelve years of age. Because Mary alone 
was present at the feast of the marriage 
in Cana of Galilee, and because Joseph is 
not represented as having been present 
during any of the scenes of the Crucifix- 
ion, it is conjectured that he died before 
Jesus entered into the public ministry. 
Where he died, of course, is unknown. 

The Church of the Virgin lies very near 
to what is called the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane. It is a sepulchre and chapel com- 
bined; and here the guides show one not 
only the tombs of Mary and Joseph, but 
those of Anna and Joachim, the mother 
and father of Mary. They are some fifty 
feet below the surface of the surrounding 
earth; and there is a further tradition 
here that it was upon this spot that all 
the sins of Peter were forgiven him. 

The Literary Landmarks of: Jerusalem 
are among the most important, the most 
interesting, and the most sacred in the 
whole history of the literature of the 
world. David, perhaps, wrote some of the 
immortal Psalms as he looked from the 
roof of his palace upon the slopes of the 
Mount of Olives, with the blue hills of Moab 























THE LITERARY 
and the silver gleam of the Dead Sea in the 
distance. Here was written, perhaps, the 
Song of Solomon. Here Ezra may, per 
haps, have written the Chronicles and his 
own books of prophecy. Here, perhaps, 
Nehemiah indited the book that bears his 
name. Here, perhaps, Isaiah wrote. Here, 
no doubt, Jeremiah uttered his words of 
varning; and here, no doubt, he wrote his 
Lamentations. Here Paul and the evan 
velists preached. Here, without doubt, was 
written the General Epistle of James; and 
here were uttered many of the most beau 
tiful of the words of Jesus. 
Theseare the Literary Landmarks which 
survive the crash of empires and the 
march of Time, which cause the eve to 
fill and the heart to throb; which made 
Jerusalem the most imposing, the most 
memorable place I ever visited. Like the 
figure of Jesus himself, dim, obscure, con- 
fused by dogma and creed, there is about 
Jerusalem, to me, an inexplicable fascina- 
tion which cannot be extinguished by any 
rationalistic reasoning I can command. 
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Now David was the eighth, and voung- 
est, son of Jesse, a citizen of Bethlehem, 
and in his youth he kept the sheep of his 
father. He slew Goliath in the valley of 
Elah, some fifteen miles southwest of his 
nativetown. He fled from Saul to Ramah, 
about live miles due north of Jerusalem, 
where tradition says he wrote the sixth, 
seventh, and eleventh Psalms. The City 
of David, in which he dwelt and where 
he was buried, was identical with Mount 
Zion. His tomb, so ealled, with that of 
Solomon, is on the south side of Mount 
Zion, and is still pointed out by the 
guides. It was known to Peter, for on 
the day of Pentecost that Disciple, stand- 
ing up with the eleven, lifted up his 
voice and said, Men and brethren, let me 
freely speak unto you of the patriarch 
David, that he is both dead and is buried, 
and his sepulchre is with us to this day. 
The tomb is described, by one who has 
seen it, as an immense sarcophagus in a 
room comparatively insignificant in its di- 
mensions, but very gorgeously furnished 
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by the Moslems, under one of whose 
mosques it stands. Admission to it is not 
granted by its present custodians. In this 
building, by-the-way, says tradition, is the 
large upper room in which the disciples 
made ready the Passover, and where they 
afterwards received the miraculous gift of 
tongues; and near here is believed to have 
stood the house of Jolin, to which the 
mother of Jesus went after the scenes of 
the Crucifixion, the house of Caiaphas, 
the High Priest, and a cell in which Jesus 
spent the last night of his earthly life. 

The tomb in which David is. said to 
have laid Absalom, hewn from the solid 
rock, and ornamented with Ionic pillars, 
lies in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, east of 
the city, and easy of access from St. Ste- 
phen’s Gate. 

What are known as the Tombs of 
Zachariah and St. James stand, to this 
day, close to the so-called Absalom’s 
Pillar, although there is no authority 
for the designation of any of them. Ab 
salom’s Tomb is certainly of a much later 
period than David's time. Not far to the 
south of these lie innumerable graves of 
Hebrews of more modern days; and still 
further south the valley is joined by the 
Valley of Hinnom, on whose southern 
side is Aceldama, the Potter's Field. 

On the summit of Mount Moriah, op- 
posite the Pillar of Absalom, was the east- 
ern front of the Temple, a cloister of mag- 
nificent proportions. This was, doubtless, 
Solomon’s Porch, where Jesus walked. 
Underneath this and the southern part 
of the Haram are the vast and massive 
vaults which support the level area of the 
Temple enclosure, and which in Crusading 
times received the name, still given them, 
of Solomon’s Stables. There is a vague 
tradition that Solomon had a residence 
on the hill, and here, perhaps, the Canti- 
cles were written. Solomon was buried, 
according to tradition, by his father’s side ; 
and near the base of the Mount of Olives, 
in the rocky cliff below the Pillar of Ab- 
salom, is a monument which the guides 
point out as the tomb of Solomon’s wife. 

Ezra, the scribe, who was not only a 
writer but an editor, is supposed to have 
lived for thirteen years in Jerusalem, but 
the places of his death and his burial are 
now unknown. Nehemiah came to Jeru- 
salem some vears after Ezra, and was there 
associated with him. Theirs is one of the 
earliest recorded instances of literary col- 
laboration. 


According to tradition, Isaiah was put 
to death by Manasseh, by being confined 
in the trunk of a tree and sawn asunder 
with it; and at the south of the city, close 
to the Pool of Siloam, is an unusually 
large mulberry-tree, which the guides 
point out as marking the spot of his sin- 
gular execution. It was to the Pool of 
Siloam, it will be remembered, that was 
sent the man that was born blind. He 
went and washed, and came seeing. 

Jeremiah is the only one of the proph- 
ets who has left anything like a visible 
Landmark behind him in Jerusalem. The 
Grotto of Jeremiah is on the slope of the 
hill just outside the Damascus Gate, which 
is described later as the supposed Gol- 
gotha. This grotto is a cavern extend- 
ing more than an hundred feet under the 
cliff. Its roof is supported by heavy col- 
umns, and beneath are deep cisterns, in 
one of which the prophet is said to have 
been confined. The guides point out, in 
this cave, the tomb of Jeremiah, and as- 
sure us that here the Lamentations were 
written. And so Jeremiah abode in the 
court of the prison until the day that Je- 
rusalem was taken; and he was there 
when Jerusalem was taken. But where 
the prison stood no one knows, and that. 
Jeremiah died in the prison, or in Jeru- 
salem, the Scriptures do not say. 

There is no special reason to believe 
that any of the Gospels were written here; 
and Paul's associations with Jerusalem 
are somewhat slight. It is possible that 
he studied here under Gamaliel; he was 
certainly here when Stephen was stoned, 
according to tradition, just outside St. 
Stephen’s Gate; and some years later, 
standing on the stairs of the Castle, he 
beckoned to the people with his hand, 
and spoke unto them in Hebrew, saying 
the words which are contained in the 
opening verses of the twenty-second chap- 
ter of the Acts of the Apostles. After the 
serious disturbances which took place, he 
was sent into Ceesarea, and he never saw 
Jerusalem again. 

It is said that the Castle to which Paul 
was brought was the barracks of the Ro- 
man soldiers, in the Fortress of Antonia, 
at the northwest corner of the Temple 
area; and the present Saraya, or Govern- 
or’s Residence, with its square tower and 
gloomy arch spanning the Via Dolorosa 
where it begins its winding course at the 
traditional house of Pilate, is supposed to. 
occupy an angle of this fortress. It is 
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fully described, stood, in 
the works of Josephus. 

In the middle of the second century 
Justin Martyr spoke distinctly of the birth 
Messiah 
grotto near Bethlehem, because 


as it originally 


of the as having occurred in a 


there was 
Justin be- 


no room for them in the inn. 


came a Christian in the year of our Lord 
one hundred and thirty-two. He was 
born, no doubt, within a century of the 
event itself. The great story may have 
come to him directly from those who saw 
the Messiah in the flesh. I have known 
t 
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knee, forbear to pray here if he ever prays 
at all? 

W hatever be the uncertainty as 
to the spot in Bethlehem where he 


may 
was 
born and eradled, there can be ho question 
about Bethlehem itself. David was born 
in Bethlehem, and there he was anointed 
by Samuel. Bethlehem was the scene of 
the Naomi, and Boaz; and 
the visit to Bethlehem on that memorable 


story of Ruth, 


Sunday morning, with all it meant and 
implied, was the very greatest Sabbath 
day’s journey we ever made. 


DAVID’S WELL. 


men and women who knew Washington, 
and Washington died nearly a century 
The cave near Bethlehem of which 
Justin wrote was pointed out to the mo- 
ther its tradition having 
been kept alive by resident Christians at 
Jerusalem; and over it Helena erected a 
church. Even the doubters, and there has 
been a noble army of them, concede this. 
If the Christ Child was born at all, why 
was he not born here and cradled in the 
manger still shown as his? How can a 


ago. 


of Constantine, 


man whose infant lips were taught to 
pray the noblest form of speech that in- 
fant lips can try, 


and at his mother’s 


Bethlehem lies about five miles to the 
south of Jerusalem, and the journey on 
horseback, or in the wretched carriages 
of the country, can be made in about an 
hour and a half from the Jaffa Gate. The 
traveller, on his way, gets a glimpse of the 
Dead Sea in the distance, and he passes 
David’s Well and Rachel's Tomb. And 
David longed and said, Oh that one would 
give me drink of the water of the well 
of Bethlehem, which is by the gate! And 
the three mighty men brake through the 
host of the Philistines, and drew water 
out of the well of Bethlehem, that was by 
the gate, and brought it to David. And 
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HOUSE OF MARY AND MARTHA, BETHANY. 


near the northern entrance to the town 
is still shown what is said to be this very 
well. And Rachei died, and was buried 
in the way to Ephratah, which is Bethle- 
hem; and Jacob! set a pillar upon her 
grave; that is the pillar of Rachel's grave 
unto this day. And to this very day— 
Easter day, 1895 —does Rachel’s Tomb 
still stand where Jacob laid her. All 
the doubters agree in this. It is a small, 
square, white building, with a dome, be 
neath which is a pile of plaster-covered 
masonry—Rachel’s grave. Its tradition 
seems never to have been broken. The 
descendants of Joseph and of Benjamin 
are scattered now over the face of the 
earth, but here still rests the mother of 
them all. A good woman, worth waiting 
and serving for, has been waiting for Israel 
all these seventy times seventy years. 
The Church of the Nativity is a square 
building with tall Corinthian columns 
supporting a ceiling which is said to have 
been made from the wood of the cedars 
of Lebanon. The Grotto of the Nativity 
is a crypt beneath the church. A large 
silver star in the marble pavement marks 
the spot upon which the worshippers be- 
lieve the Child was born; and near by is 
the manger in which they say he was 
laid. Everything abont it is richly orna- 


mented with precious metals and brilliant 
mosaics; lamps of gold and silver shed 
a feeble light above it; there is nothing 
to suggest the stable of an inn: but, nev- 
ertheless, the effect is most impressive, 
and while I stood there I believed it all. 

In a cave, hard by, lived Jerome; and 
here is shown his tomb. Jerome believed 
in the sacred authenticity of this spot, and 
his own connection with Bethlehem and 
this church seems to be undoubted. Here 
he remained for many years; and here he 
wrote; and here he made his translation 
of the Bible, a Literary Landmark, cer- 
tainly, in ecclesiastical history. 

sJethlehem itself is a picturesque little 
village, built upon the ridge of a hill; and 
it is peopled to-day almost entirely by 
Christians, who are respected by their 
neighbors for their industry and integri 
ty. The men are manly and robust; the 
younger women are comely and graceful, 
asarule; and, as compared with their sis- 
ters in Jerusalem and in the country round 
about, they are attractive in their dress 
and in the silver ornaments which they 
wear in profusion; perhaps as Ruth her 
self wore them so many years ago. If, 
as is said, Samuel is the author of the 
beautiful Book of Ruth, it is not impossi- 
ble that he wrote it here. He certainly 
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got here the inspiration for it, and here he 
laid its scenes. The field in which David 
fed his father’s sheep, the field of Boaz, 
and the Field of the Shepherds, where, 
watching over their flocks by night, was 
brought to them glad tidings, were point- 
ed out to us by the guides; and they were 
not among the least interesting of the 
things we saw here, nor was a good shep- 
herd clad in the costume of the first cen- 
tury and carrying across the Shepherd's 
Field a weary lamb in his arms one of 
the pictures which we will ever forget. 

There is no record of the Christ having 
returned to Bethlehem after Joseph arose 
and took the young Child and his mother 
by night and departed into Egypt, nor of 
his having been in Jerusalem at all until 
he was twelve years of age, when he was 
found by his parents in the Temple sitting 
in the midst of the doctors, both hearing 
them and asking them questions. His next 
recorded visit to Jerusalem was at a feast 
of the Passover many years later, when 
he drove the money-changers out of the 
Temple, and uttered his famous discourse 
to Nicodemus. Again in Jerusalem he 
cured the impotent man at the pool called 
Bethesda, by the sheep-market, and testi- 
fied concerning John the Baptist. 

Once more in Jerusalem Jesus taught 
publicly in the Temple; and the Jews 
marvelled, saying, How knoweth this man 
letters, having never learned?) And many 
of the people cried, Of a truth this is the 
Prophet; while some sought to take him; 
but no man laid hands on him, because 
his hour was not yet come. On the next 
journey to Jerusalem he stopped at Beth- 
any, where he was entertained by Mary 
and Martha. The present Bethany is a 
poor, small, semi-deserted village on the 
southeastern side of the Mount of Olives, 
on the road to Jericho, and about two 
miles from Jerusalem. Martha must have 
let very little things trouble her, for the 
stone foundations of the house shown as 
hers could have supported none but a 
small edifice. Hard by is the supposed 
house of Simon the Leper, and the so- 
called Tomb of Lazarus, which is hol- 
lowed in the rock, and a number of feet 
below the ground. 

We read of the Teacher after this as 
being more than once in Jerusalem be- 
fore the last and memorable journey here. 
From Bethphage, near to Bethany, just 
before the close of his earthly career, he 
entered the Holy City sitting upon an 


ass, and a colt the foal of an ass, and a 
great multitude followed him. At even 
he went out to Bethany, and he lodged 
there for some nights; returning always 
to Jerusalem by day, and passing by the 
shortest road, that which leads to Geth- 
semane and over the Mount of Olives. 

The plot of ground which the guides 
point out as Gethsemane is now enclosed 
by a high wall, and is laid out in a for- 
mal, ugly manner. It contains a few 
very ancient olive-trees, and lies a short 
distance across the Kedron east from St. 
Stephen’s Gate. The antiquaries cast 
doubts upon its authenticity, and Dr. 
Thomson places the actual scene of the 
agony in a secluded vale several hundred 
yards further towards the northeast. 

Concerning the Mount of Olives there 
seems to be no reasonable question. It 
is the only thing that the doubters have 
really left to us. Jerusalem has been de- 
stroyed and rebuilt—man made it, and 
man re-made it—but the Mount of Olives, 
the work of God, remains unchanged 
through all these ages. Its sides are still 
covered with the olive-trees which give it 
its name, and it rises about two hundred 
feet above the level, and a mile or two to 
the east, of the city. It has four peaks, 
one of which is called the Mount of As- 
cension, from the tradition that here, on 
the way to Bethany, after the Crucifixion, 
he lifted up his hands and blessed his 
disciples; and it came to pass, while he 
blessed them, that he was parted from 
them and carried up into Heaven. With 
no spot on earth is the Christian Messiah 
so familiarly or so pleasantly associated 
as with the Mount of Olives; and as I 
looked at it from a distance, and as I 
walked over it, perhaps in the very paths 
he trod, I believed it all. 

It is not necessary to tell here the rest of 
the awful story. They mocked, buffeted, 
insulted, and abused him. A robber was 
preferred to him, and was released. And 
so they led him out and crucified him. 

The Via Dolorosa, the way he trod 
when he carried the cross, is not a street, 
but a continuation of sections of streets 
marked by the faithful, nobody knows 
how many years ago, with the fourteen 
Stations of the Church of Rome. More 
than once we followed him from the so- 
called Chapel of the Scourging to the 
supposed Place of Crucifixion. Every- 
thing, in the course of ages, has been al- 
tered; the level of the roadway, if it is 
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the roadway, lias undoubtedly been raised 
many feet; of all the traditions of Jeru- 
the Via the 
most vague and the most improbable; but 


salem present Dolorosa is 
nevertheless I followed his footsteps, I 
put my shoulder in the hole where his 
shoulder is supposed to have rested, I 
placed my hand upon the alleged prints 
of his hand when the weight of the tree 
was too great for him and he fell against 
the wall; and, for the time, I believed it 
all. 


but to a man brought up upon the teach 


It may be all tradition, and all false; 


ings of the New Testament as accepted by 
a food father and a good mother, it was 
awfully real. And I believed it all! 
The question of the true sites of the 
holy places of Jerusalem is one which 
will 
been written upon the subject, doctors 


never be answered. Volumes have 


have disagreed and will always differ, 


and who ean now decide whether the 
Sepulchre was without or within the 
walls, and where the walls were? The 


accepted site of the Sepulchre was fixed 
upon by the mother of Constantine be- 
fore the middle of the fourth century; 
and fifteen centuries and a half it 
has the object of the 


for 


been reverence 
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and the worship of millions of devout 
Christians, for whose sake, if for no oth 
er, it is worthy of all respect. Enter- 
ing it even as a doubter, either of its 
own truth or the truth of the beautiful 
legend it illustrates, one cannot help be- 
ing greatly moved by the absolute ab- 
sence of doubt expressed in the faces and 
in the attitudes of those who do believe in 
it. We it for the first time on the 
day of our arrival in Jerusalem, and at 
dusk; and every day during our stay in 
Jerusalem did we return, at dusk, to sit, 
and look, and think. It may not be the 
Spot of Spots, but to us it was then, and 
is still, the most impressive spot we ever 


Saw 


saw; and as long as we liye we will never 
forget the scene as it first impressed us. 
Hundreds of worshippers, of every vari 
ety of Christian sect, were present, hun 
dreds of lamps of silver, and gold,and other 
precious metals, were shedding over it all 
that light which 
come a byword, but which was here more 


dim religious has be- 
than a reality; and on all sides was exhib- 
ited absolute and beautiful faith. What 
a Man he must have been, if he were no 
thing more, to have come from such an 
obscure place, of obscure and even of un- 
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certain parentage, and 
to have left as a legacy 
such a tremendous and 
overwhelming influence 
upon the whole world 
for two thousand years! 
Verily the shrines and 
the show-places of Ven- 
ice and London and 
Rome and Pompeii and 
Athens and Egypt are 
nothing to this. 

The so-called Calvary 
and Tomb, and every sa- 
cred spot connected with 
the awful events of the 
Crucifixion, are contain- 
ed under one vast, irreg- 
ular roof, in a series of 
churches and chapels 
ealled The Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. With- 
in its precincts no Jews 
are admitted, and no Jew 
probably ever seeks or 
cares for admission. The 
Greeks, the Copts, the 
Syrians, the Roman 
Catholics, have each 
their own _ particular 
place of worship, and 
the Protestants have 
none at ali. The lion 
and the lamb live not 
in harmony together 
here, and the disciples 
of the Prince of Peace 
are kept from violent 
warfare with each other 
only by the presence of 
an armed band of Mohammedan guards 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
itself. Oh, Jerusalem! Jerusalem! 

Immediately facing the entrance of the 
Church is the Stone of Unction, so said, 
upon which the body of the Saviour was 
laid and prepared for burial; on the right 
are the holes in which the three crosses 
are said to have stood; we are shown here, 
also, what is said to be the Pillar of Fla- 
gellation; a cave in which our Lord was 
confined immediately before his death; 
the seat upon which he sat and was de- 
rided, was crowned with thorns, and was 
hailed King of the Jews; the spot upon 
which he stood when he showed himself 
to his Mother after the Resurrection; the 
spot upon which he stood when he ap- 
peared to the Magdalen; and the rock 


THE LITERARY LANDMARKS OF 








JERUSALEM. 


VIA DOLOROSA. 


that was rent in twain. But the place to 
which we went first and last, and often- 
est, and at which we lingered longest, was 
the Tomb. The historians give the figures 
of its length and its breadth and height; 
artists have painted it; cameras have pho- 
tographed it; hundreds of travellers have 
described it in print; millions upon mill- 
ions of men and women have seen it, and 
have prayed before it, and have wept upon 
it; millions upon millions of lips have 
been pressed against it; its history is the 
merest tradition; nobody knows that it is 
true; and yet, standing by it, overpowered 
by the atmosphere of the place and by the 
sincerity of those who kneeled or lay pros- 
trate before it, I believed it all! 

Many and various have been the theo- 
ries as to the exact sites of the places of 
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Crucifixionand Entombment. It has been 
contended that the Mosque of Omar was 
erected over the spot where the Cross 
stood: that Golgotha was outside the 
walls, near to, and north of, St. Stephen's 
Gate; and that the little hill north of the 
Damascus Gate, containing the so-called 
Cave of Jeremiah, is the true Place of the 
Skull. 
eral Charles George Gordon to have been 


This last spot was believed by Gen 


Golgotha, and it is the subject of an ex 
haustive paper from the pen of Rev. Has 
kett Smith, published two or three years 
ago in Murray's Magazine. And it must 
be confessed that the arguments of Dr. 
Smith seem rational and almost conclu- 
sive. 

The hill stands in a most conspicuous 
position at the junction of two old roads; 
one, skirting it to the west, connects the 
Jordan and the Mediterranean; the other, 
leading northward, was, and is, the direct 
thoroughfare to Galilee, Samaria, and 
Damascus. If the so-called Ecce Homo 
Arch, or any part of its foundation, be 
near the spot, as tradition asserts it is, 
where Pilate said unto them, Behold the 
man, it is not impossible that the Christ 
passing under it, might have borne his 
burden thence to, and through, the Damas- 
cus Gate. This hill is known to the Jews 
of the present day as the Hill of Execu- 
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tion and the House of Stoning; they look 
upon it as an accursed spot, and they spit 
upon it as they pass it by. Above all, 
the crest of the hill is manifestly skull- 
shaped, and from a little distance the form 
of the skull is distinetly seen, the hollows 
where were the eyes, the nasal bone, and 
the jaws, all being prominent in the land- 
And when they were come unto 
a place called Golgotha, that is to say, a 
Place of a Skull, they crucified him. 

At the western base of this hill, which 
Dr. Smith believes to be Calvary, in a gar- 
den on the Damascus road, and only a 
short distance from the summit of the 


scape, 


mound, has lately been discovered a tomb 
which antiquaries assert to have been 
hewn out in the rock, at or about, the 
beginning of the Christian era. It is un- 
linished, and yet it has every appearance 
of having been occupied, and Dr. Smith 
accepts itas the actual new tomb of Joseph 
of Arimathea, in which he laid the body 
of Jesus, which he had begged from Pilate. 

This hill as we saw it first, on our re- 
turn from the Mount of Olives, certainly 
startled and impressed us. It seemed to 
be what we had come to see. But never- 
theless we went back to the spot accepted 
by Helena, and by so many, many sincere 
worshippers. And in the dusk we stood, 


and looked, and I believed it all! 
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THE ASCENDING MAGDALEN.* 
BY MINNA C. SMITH 


pg trad: woman, spirit unafraid, 
Borne upward by child angels to the throne, 
Nearing the presence of thy Lord alone, 
Humanly outcast, neither wed nor maid, 
But with thy soul’s soul pure, although the shade 
Of anguish past is in thine eyes, the moan 
Of sorrow stilled upon thy lips, its tone 
Piercing the breast as ‘twere grief unallayed. 


Yet is thy ragged garment royal dress, 
And in the Lamb’s blood is thy mantle dyed 
From the deep heart of slain and risen Love. 
Thy hair a halo is—each holy tress 
That wiped thy Master’s feet a sign above 
All pardoning words thou shalt in peace abide! 


* The picture, by Ribera, is in the Academy of San Fernando at Madrid. 
Vou. XC.—No. 538.—59 















FAME’S LITTLE 


BY SARAH 


yore ever knew, except himself, 
iN what made a foolish young news- 
paper reporter, who happened into asmall 
old-fashioned hotel in New York, notice 
Mr. Abel Pinkham with deep interest, lis- 
ten to his talk, ask a question or two of 
the clerk, and then go away and make 
up an effective personal paragraph for 
He must 
have had a heart full of fun, this young 
reporter, and something honestly rustic 
and pleasing must have struck him in the 
cuest’s demeanor, for there was a flavor 
in the few lines he wrote that made some 
of his fellows seize upon the little para- 
graph, and copy it, and add to it, and keep 
it moving. Nobody knows what starts 
such a thing in journalism, or keeps it 
alive after it is started, but on a certain 
Thursday morning the fact made 
known to the world that among the no- 
tabilities then in the city, Abel Pinkham, 
Esq., a distinguished citizen of Wether- 
ford, Vermont, was visiting New York on 
important affairs connected with the ma- 
ple-sugar industry of his native State. 
Mr. Pinkham had expected to keep his 
visit unannounced, but it was likely to 
occasion much 


one of the morning papers. 


was 


business and 
This was something like 
the way that the paragraph started, but 
here and there a kindred spirit of the ori- 
ginal journalist caught it up and added 
discreet lines about Mr. Pinkham’s prob- 
able stay in town, his occupation of an 
apartment on the fourth floor of the Ethan 
Allen Hotel, and other circumstances so 
uninteresting to the reading public in 
general that presently, in the next even- 
ing edition, one city editor after another 
threw out the item, and the young jour- 
nalists, having had their day of pleasure, 
passed on to other things. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pinkham had set forth 
from home with many forebodings, in spite 
of having talked all winter about taking 
this journey as soon as the spring opened. 
They would have caught at any reason- 
able excuse for giving it up altogether, 
because when the time arrived it seemed 
so much easier to stay at home. Mrs. 
Abel Pinkham had never seen New York; 
her husband himself had not been to the 
city for a great many years; in fact, his 


interest in 
civie circles. 
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reminiscences of the former visit were not 
altogether pleasant, since he had foolishly 
fallen into many snares, and been much 
gulled in his character of honest young 
countryman. There was a tarnished and 
worthless counterfeit of a large gold watch 
still concealed between the outer board- 
ing and inner lath and plaster of the lean- 
to bedroom which Mr. Abel Pinkham had 
occupied as a bachelor; it was not the 
only witness of his being taken in by city 
sharpers, and he had winced ever since at 
the thought of their wiles. But he was 
now a man of sixty, well-to-do, and of 
authority in town affairs; his children 
were all well married and settled in homes 
of their own, except a widowed daughter, 
who lived at home with her young son, 
and was her mother’s lieutenant in house- 
hold affairs. 

The boy was almost grown, and at this 
season, when the maple sugar was all 
made and shipped, and it was still too ear- 
ly for spring work on the land, Mr. Pink- 
ham could leave home as well as not, and 
here he was in New York, feeling himself 
to be a stranger and foreigner to city 
ways. If it had not been for that desire 
to appear well in his wife’s eyes, which 
had buoyed him over the. bar of many 
difficulties, he could have found it in his 
heart to take the next train back to Weth- 
erford, Vermont, to be there rid of his 
best clothes and the stiff rim of his heavy 
felt hat. He could not let his wife dis 
cover that the noise and confusion of 
Broadway had the least power to make 
him flinch: he cared no more for it than 
for the woods in snow-time. He was as 
good as anybody, and she was better. 
They owed nobody a cent; and they had 
come on purpose to see the city of New 
York. 

They were sitting at the breakfast table 
in the Ethan Allen Hotel, having arrived 
at nightfall the day before. Mrs. Pink- 
ham looked a little pale about the mouth. 
She had been kept awake nearly all night 
by the noise, and had enjoyed but little 
the evening she had spent in the stuffy 
parlor of the hotel, looking down out of 
the window at what seemed to her but 
garish scenes, and keeping a reproachful 
and suspicious eye upon some unplea- 
santly noisy young women of forward be- 
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havior who were her only companions. 
Abel himself was by no means so poorly 
entertained in the hotel office and smok- 
ing-room. He felt much more at home 
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the business of serving them; and Mrs. 
Abel Pinkham, whose cooking was the 
triumph of parish festivals at hime, had 
her own opinion about the beefsteak. 
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than she did, being better used to meeting 
strange men than she was to strange wo- 
men, and he found two or three compan- 
ions who had seen more than he of New 
York life. It was there, indeed, that the 
young reporter found him, hearty and 
country-fed, and loved the appearance of 
his best clothes, and the way Mr. Abel 
Pinkham brushed his hair, and loved the 
way that he spoke in a loud and manful 
voice the belief and experience of his 
honest heart. 

In the morning at breakfast-time the 
Pinkhams were depressed. They missed 
their good bed at home; they were trou- 
bled by the roar and noise of the streets, 
that hardly stopped overnight before it be- 
gan again in the morning. The waiter did 
not put what mind he may have had to 


BY YOUR THUMB.’ 


She was a woman of imagination, and 
now that she was fairly here, spectacles 
and all, it really pained her to find that 
the New York of her dreams, the metrop- 
olis of dignity and distinction, of wealth 
and elegance, did not seem to exist. 
These poor streets, these unlovely people, 
were the end of a great illusion. They 
did not like to meet each other's eyes, 
this worthy pair. The man began to put 
on an unbecoming air of assertion, and 
Mrs. Pinkham’s face was full of lofty 
protest. 

‘“My gracious me, Mary Ann! I am 
glad I happened to get the Tribune-this 
mornin’,” said Mr. Pinkham, with sudden 
excitement. ‘‘Just you look here! I'd 
like well to know how they found out 
about our comin’!” and he handed the pa- 
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‘* LATER THAT DAY THE GUESTS WALKED UP BROADWAY.” 


per to his wife across the table. *‘ There 
—there ‘tis; right by my thumb,” he in- 
sisted. ‘‘ Can't you see it?” and he smiled 
like a boy as she finally brought her large 
spectacles to bear upon the important par- 
agraph. 

**T guess they think somethin’ of us, if 
you don’t think much o° them,” contin- 
ued Mr. Pinkham, grandly. ‘Oh, they 
know how to keep the run o’ folks who 
are somebody to home! Draper and Fitch 
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knew we 
this week: 
sent word 


was comin’ 
you know I 
I was comin’ 
to settle with them my- 
self. I suppose they 
send folks round to the 
hotels, these newspapers, 
but I shouldn't thought 


there'd been time. Any- 
way, they've thought 
*twas worth while to put 
us in!” 


Mrs. Pinkham did not 
take the trouble to make 
a mystery out of the un- 
expected pleasure. ‘* I] 
want to cut it out an’ 
send it right up home to 
daughterSarah,” she said, 
beaming with pride, and 
looking at the printed 
names as if they were 
flattering photographs. 
‘*T think “twas most too 
strong to say we was 
among the notables. But 
there! ‘tis their business 
to dress up things, and 
they have to print some- 


thin’ every day. I guess 
I shall go up and put 


on my best dress,” she 
added, inconsequently 
**this one’s kind of dusty ; 
it’s the same I rode in.” 

‘*Le’ me see that pa- 
per again,” said Mr. 
Pinkham, jealously. ‘‘I 
didn’t more’n half sense 
it, 1 was so taken aback. 
Well, Mary Ann, you 
didn’t expect you was go- 
in’ to get into the papers 
when you come away. 
‘ Abel Pinkham, Esq., 0° 
Wetherford, Vermont.’ 
It looks well, don’t it? 
But you might have 
knocked me down with a feather when I 
first caught sight of them words.” 

‘**T guess I will put on my other dress,” 
said Mrs. Pinkham, rising, with quite a 


different air from that with which she 
had sat down to her morning meal. ‘This 


one looks a little out o’ style, as Sarah 
said, but when I got up this mornin’ I 
was so homesick it didn’t seem to make 
any kind o° difference. I expect that 
saucy girl last night took us to be no- 
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bodies. I'd like to leave the paper round 
where she couldn't help seein’ it.” 

‘Don’t take no notice of her,” said Abel, 
in adignified tone. ‘‘If she can’t do what 
vou want an’ be civil, we'll go some- 
wheres else. I wish I'd done what we 
talked of at first an’ gone to the Astor 
House, but that young man in the cars 
told me ‘twas remote from the things we 
should want to see. The Astor House was 
the top o’ everything when I was here 
last, but I expected to find some changes. 
I want you to have the best there is,” 
he said, smiling at his wife as if they 
were just making their wedding journey. 
“Come, let's be stirrin’; ‘tis long past 
eight o'clock,” and he ushered her to the 
door, newspaper in hand. 


Il. 


Later that day the guests walked up 
3roadway, holding themselves erect, and 
feeling as if every eye was upon them. 
Abel Pinkham had settled with his cor- 
respondents for the spring consignments 
of maple sugar, and a round sum in bank- 
bills was stowed away in his breast pocket. 
One of the partners had been a Wether- 
ford boy, and when there came a renewal 
of interest in’maple sugar, and the best 
confectioners were ready to do it honor, 
and the finest quality was at a large pre- 
mium, this partner remembered that there 
never was any sugar made in Wetherford 
of such melting and delicious flavor as 
that from the trees on the old Pinkham 
farm. He had now made a good bit of 
money for himself on this private ven- 
ture, and was ready that morning to pay 
Mr. Abel Pinkham eash down, and to 
give him a handsome order for the next 
season for all he could make. Mr. Fitch 
was also generous in the matter of such 
details as freight and packing; he was im- 
mensely polite and kind to his old friends, 
and begged them to come out to stay with 
him and his wife, where they lived now, 
in a not far distant New Jersey town. 

** No,no,sir,” said Mr. Pinkham, prompt- 
ly. ‘* My wife has come to see the city. 
Our time is short. Your folks ‘ll be up 
this summer, won't they? An’ we can 
visit then.” 

“You must certainly take Mrs. Pink- 
ham up to the Park,” said the commission 
merchant. ‘‘I wish I had time to show 
you round myself. I suppose you’ve been 
seeing some things already, haven’t vou? 
I noticed your arrival in the Herald.” 
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‘The Tribune it was,” said Mr. Pink- 
ham, blushing through a smile and look- 
ing round at his wife. 

“Oh no; I never read the Tribune,” 
said Mr. Fitch. ‘* There was quite an ex- 
tended notice in my paper. They must 
have put you and Mrs. Pinkham into the 
Herald too.” And so the friends parted, 
laughing. ‘‘ Iam much pleased to have 
a call from such distinguished parties,” 
said Mr. Fitch, by way of final farewell, 
and Mr. Pinkham waved his hand grand- 
ly in reply. 

‘Let's get the Herald, then,” he said, 
as they started up the street. ‘* We can 
go an’ sit over in that little square that 
we passed as we came along, and rest an’ 
talk things over about what we'd better 
do thisafternoon. I’m tired out a-trampin’ 
and standin’. Id rather have set still 
while we were there, but he wanted us to 
see his store. Done very well, Joe Fitch 
has, but ‘tain’t a business I should like.” 

There was a lofty look and sense of 
behavior about Mr. Pinkham of Wether- 
ford. You might have thought him a 
great politician as he marched up Broad- 
way, looking neither to right hand nor 
left. He felt himself to be somebody 
very particular. 

‘IT begin to feel sort of at home my- 
self,” said his wife, who always had a 
certain touch of simple dignity about 
her. ‘‘ When we was comin’ yesterday 
New York seemed to be ’way off, and 
there wasn’t nobody expectin’ us. I feel 
now just as if I'd been here before.” 

They were now on the edge of the bet- 
ter-looking part of the town; it was still 
noisy and crowded, but noisy with fine 
carriages instead of drays, and crowded 
with well-dressed people. The hours for 
shopping and visiting were beginning, 
and more than one person looked with 
appreciative and friendly eyes at the com- 
fortable pleased-looking elderly man and 
woman who went their easily beguiled 
and loitering way. The pavement ped- 
dlers detained them, but the cabmen beek- 
oned them in vain; their eves were busy 
with the immediate foreground. Mrs. 
Pinkham was embarrassed with the re- 
curring reflection of herself in the great 
windows. 

‘‘T wish I had seen about a new bonnet 
before we came,” she lamented. ‘* They 
seem to be havin’ on some o’ their spring 
things.” 


‘** Don’t you worry, Mary Ann. Idon’t 
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see anybody that looks any better than 
you do,” said Abel, with boyish and reas- 
suring pride. 

Mr. Pinkham had now bought the Her 
ald, and also the Sun, well recommended 
by an able newsboy, and presently they 
crossed over from that corner by the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel which seems like 
the very heart of New York, and found a 
place to sit down on the square an 
empty bench, where they could sit side 
by side and look the papers through, 
reading over each other’s shoulder, and 
being impatient from page to page. The 
paragraph was indeed repeated, with tri- 
fling additions. Ederton of the Sun had 
followed the Tribune man’s lead, and fab- 
ricated a brief interview, a marvel of art 
and discretion, but so general in its allu- 
sions that it could create no suspicion; it 
almost deceived Mr. Pinkham himself, so 
that he found unaffected pleasure in the 
fictitious occasion, and felt as if he had 
easily covered himself with glory. Ex- 
cept for the bare fact of the interview’'s 
being imaginary, there was no discredit 
to be cast upon Mr. Abel Pinkham’s hav- 
ing said that he thought the country near 
Wetherford looked well for the time of 
year, and promised a fair hay crop, and 
that his income was augmented one-half 
to three-fifths by his belief in the future 
of maple sugar. It was likely to be the 
great coming crop of the Green Moun- 
tain State. Ederton suggested that there 
was talk of Mr. Pinkham’s presence in 
the matter of a great maple-sugar trust, 
in which much of the capital of Wall 
Street would be involved. 

‘* How they do hatch up these things, 
don’t they?” said the worthy man at this 
point. ‘* Well, it all sounds well, Mary 
Ann.” 

‘It says here that you are a very per- 
sonable man,” smiled his wife, ‘‘and have 
filled some of the most responsible town 
offices” (this was the turn taken by Goffey 
of the Herald). *‘‘Oh,and that you are 
going to attend the performance at Bar- 
num’s this evening, and occupy reserved 
Why, I didn’t know—who have 
you told about that? who was you talkin’ 
to last night, Abel?” 

‘*T never spoke o’ goin’ to Barnum’s to 
any livin’ soul,” insisted Abel, flushing. 
‘*Tonly thought of it two or three times to 
myself that perhaps I might go an’ take 
you. Now that is singular; perhaps they 
put that in just to advertise the show.” 


seats! 


‘** Ain’t it a kind of a low place for folks 
like us to be seen in?” suggested Mrs. Pink- 
ham, timidly. ‘* People seem to be payin’ 
us all this attention, an’ I don’t know’s 
‘twould be dignified for us to go to one o’ 
them cireus places.” 

‘I don’t care; we sha’n't live but once. 
I ain't comin’ to New York an’ confine 
myself to evenin’ meetin’s,” answered 
Abel, throwing away discretion and mo- 
rality together. ‘‘I tell yeu I’m goin’ to 
spend this sugar-money just as we've a 
mind to. You've worked hard, an’ count- 
ed a good while on comin’, an’ so’ve I; 
an’ I ain’t goin’ to mince my steps an’ 
pinch an’ screw for nobody. I’m goin’ to 
hire one o’ them hacks an’ ride up to the 
Park.” 

** Joe Fitch said we could go right up in 
one 0’ the elevated railroads for tive cents, 
an’ return when we was ready,” protested 
Mary Ann, who had a thriftier inclina- 
tion than her husband; but Mr. Pinkham 
was not to be let or hindered, and they 
presently found themselves going up 
Fifth Avenue in a somewhat battered 
open landau. The spring sun shone upon 
them, and the spring breeze fluttered the 
black ostrich tip on Mrs. Pinkham’s dur- 
able winter bonnet, and brought the pretty 
color to her faded cheeks. 

‘There! this is something like. Such 
people as we are can’t go meechin’ round; 
it ain’t expected. Don’t it pay for a lot 
o’ hard work?” said Abel; and his wife 
gave him a pleased look for her only an- 
swer. They were both thinking of their 
gray farm-house on a long western slope, 
with the afternoon sun full in its faee, the 
old red barn, the pasture, the shaggy 
woods that stretched far up the higher 
mountain-side. 

**T wish Sarah an’ little Abel was here 
to see us ride by,” said Mary Ann Pink- 
ham, presently. ‘‘I can’t seem to wait 
to have ‘em get that newspaper. I’m so 
glad we sent it right off before we started 
this mornin’. If Abel goes to the post- 
office comin’ from school, as he always 
does, they'll have it to read to-morrow be- 
fore supper-time.”’ 


Ill. 


This happy day in two plain lives end- 
ed, as might have been expected, with the 
great Barnum show. Mr. and Mrs, Pink- 
ham found themselves in possession of 
countless advertising cards and circulars 
next morning, and these added somewhat 
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to their sense of responsibility. Mrs. 
Pinkham became afraid that the ho- 
tel- keeper would charge them double. 
‘We've got to pay for it some way, an’ I 
don’t know but 'm more’n willin’,” said 
the good soul. ‘‘I never did have such 
a splendid time in all my life. Findin’ 
you so respected ’way off here is the best 
of anything; an’ then seein’ them dear 
little babies in their splendid carriages, 
all along the streets and up to the Central 
Park! I never shall forget them beauti- 
ful little creatur’s. And then the houses, 
an’ the hosses, an’ the store windows, an’ 
all the rest of it! Well, I can’t make my 
country pitcher hold no more, an’ I want 
to get home an’ think it over, goin’ about 
my house-work.” 

They were just entering the door of the 
Ethan Allen Hotel for the last time, when 
a young man met them and bowed cor- 
dially. He was the original reporter of 
their arrival, but they did not know it, 
and the impulse was strong within him 
to formally invite Mr. Pinkham to make 


WELL, MARY ANN,” 


an address before the members of the 
Produce Exchange on the following morn- 
ing; but he had been a country boy him- 
self, and their look of seriousness and 
self-consciousness appealed to him unex- 
pectedly. He wondered what effect this 
great experience would have upon their 
after-life. The best fun, after all, would 
be to send marked copies of his paper and 
Ederton’s to all the weekly newspapers 
in that part of Vermont. He saw before 
him the evidence of their happy increase 
of self-respect, and he would make all 
their neighborhood agree to do them hon 
or. Such is the dominion of the press. 
‘Who was that young man?—he kind 
of bowed to you,” asked the lady from 
Wetherford, after the journalist had 
meekly passed; but Abel Pinkham, Esq., 
could only tell her that he looked Jike 
a young fellow who was sitting in the 
office the night that they came to the 
hotel. The reporter did not seem to 
these distinguished persons to be a young 
man of any consequence. 
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INSURGENT.* 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


UDE’S old and embittered aunt lay 
e}) unwell at Marygreen, and on the fol- 
lowing Sunday he went to see her—a 
visit which was the result of a victorious 
struggle against his inclination to turn 
aside to the village of Lumsdon and ob- 
tain a miserable interview with his cous- 
in. in which the word nearest his heart 
could not be spoken, and the sight which 
had tortured him could not be revealed. 

His aunt was now unable to leave her 
bed, and a great part of Jude’s short day 
was occupied in making arrangements for 
her comfort. The little bakery business 
had been sold to a neighbor, and with the 
proceeds of this and her savings she was 
comfortably supplied with necessities, and 
more, a widow of the same village living 
with her and mimistering to her wants. 
It was not till the time had nearly come 
for him to leave that he obtained a quiet 
talk with her, and his words tended in- 
sensibly towards his cousin. 

‘* Was Sue born here?” 

‘‘She was—in this room. They were 
living here at that time. What made ’ee 
ask that?” 

‘*Oh—I wanted to know.” 

‘‘Now you've been seeing her!” said 
the harsh old woman. ‘‘ And what did I 
tell ’ee?”’ 

‘*Well—that I was not to see her.” 

‘‘Have you gossiped with her?” 

“* You.” 

‘“Then don’t keep it up. She was 
brought up by her father to hate her mo- 
ther’s family; and she’ll look with no 
favor upon a working-chap like you-—a 
townish girl as she’s become by now. I 
never cared much about her. A pert lit- 
tle thing, that’s what she was too often, 
with her tight strained nerves. Many’s 
the time I’ve smacked her for her impert’- 
ence. Why, one day when she was walk- 
ing into the pond with her shoes and 
stockings off, and her petticoats pulled 
above her knees, afore I could cry out for 
shame, she said: ‘Moveon, aunty! This 
is no sight for modest eyes!’ ” 

‘She was a little child then.” 

‘She was twelve if a day.” 

‘*Well—of course. But now she’s old- 


er she’s of a thoughtful, quivering, tender 
nature, and as sensitive as—” 

** Jude!” cried his aunt, springing up 
in bed. ‘‘Don’t you be a fool about 
her!” 

‘*No, no, of course not.” 

‘“Your marrying that woman Arabella 
was about as bad a thing as a man could 
possibly do for himself by trying hard. 
But she’s gone to the other side of the 
world, and med never trouble you again. 
And there'll be a worse thing if you, tied 
and bound as you be, should have a fancy 
for Sue. If your cousin is civil to you, 
take her civility for what it is worth. 
But anything more than a relation’s good 
wishes it is stark madness for ye to give 
her. If she’s townish and wanton it med 
bring ‘ee to ruin.” 

‘* Don’t say anything against her, aunt! 
Don’t, please !” 

A relief was afforded to him by the en- 
try of the companion and nurse of his 
aunt, who must have been listening to the 
conversation, for she began a commenta- 
ry on past years, introducing Sue Bride- 
head as a character in her recollections. 
She described what an odd little maid 
Sue had been when a pupil at the village 
school across the green opposite, before 
her father went to London—how, when 
the vicar arranged readings and recita- 
tions, she appeared on the platform, the 
smallest of them all, ‘‘ in her little white 
frock, and shoes, and pink sash”; how 
she recited ‘‘ Excelsior,” ‘‘There was a 
sound of revelry by night,” and Poe’s 
‘*Raven”; how during the delivery she 
would knit her little brows and glare 
round tragically, and say to the empty 
air, as if some real creature stood there, 

“Ghastly, grim, and ancient Raven, 
Tell me what thy lordly name is 
On the night’s Plutonian shore!” 

“She'd bring up the nasty carrion 
bird that clear,” corroburated the sick wo- 
man, reluctantly, ‘‘as she stood there in 
her little sash and things, that you could 
see un a’most before your very eyes. You 
too, Jude, had the same trick as a child of 
seeming to see things in the air.” 

The other told also of Sue’s accomplish- 
ments in other kinds: 

‘“‘She was not exactly a tomboy, you 


* Begun in December number, 1894, under the title “The Simpletons.” 
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know; but she could do things that only 
boys do, as a rule. I’ve seen her hit in 
and steer down the long slide on yonder 
pond, with her little curls blowing, one 
of a file of twenty moving along against 
the sky like shapes painted on glass, and 
up the back slide without stopping. All 
mere boys except herself; and then they’d 
cheer her,and then she’d say, ‘Don’t be 
saucy, boys,’ and suddenly run in-doors. 
They'd try to coax her out again. But 
’a wouldn’t come.” 

These retrospective visions of Sue only 
made Jude the more miserable that he 
was unable to woo her, and he left the 
cottage of his aunt that day with a heavy 
heart. He would fain have glanced into 
the school to see the room in which Sue’s 
little figure had so glorified itself; but he 
checked his desire and went on. 

It being Sunday evening, some villa- 
gers who had known him during his resi- 
dence here were standing in a group in 
their best clothes. Jude was startled by 
a salute from one of them: 

‘*Ye've got there right enough, then!” 

Jude showed that he did not under- 
stand. 

‘“Why, to the seat of l’arning—the 
‘City of Light’ you used to talk to us 
about as a little boy! Is it all you ex- 
pected of it?” 

‘* Yes; more!” cried Jude. 

‘*When I was there once for an hour 
I didn’t see much in it for my part; auld 
crumbling blocks o’ buildings, half church, 
half almshouse, and not much going on 
at that.” 

‘* You are wrong, John; there is more 
going on than meets the eye of a man 
walking through the streets. It is a 
unique centre of thought and religion— 
the intellectual and spiritual granary of 
this country. All that silence and ab- 
sence of goings-on is the stillness of in- 
finite motion—the sleep of the spinning 
top, to borrow the simile of a writer.” 

‘*Oh, well, it med be all that, or it med 
not. As I say, I didn’t see nothing of it 
the hour or two I was there; so I went in 
and had a pot o’ beer, and a penny loaf, 
and a ha’porth o° cheese, and waited till 
it was time to come along home. You've 
jined a College by this time, I suppose?” 

‘Ah, no!” said Jude. ‘‘I am almost 
as far off that as ever.” 

‘* How so?” 

Jude slapped his pocket. 

** Just what we thought! 


Such places 
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be not for such as you—only for them 
with plenty o’ money.” 

‘There you are wrong,” 
with bitterness. 
such ones!” 

Still, the remark was sufficient to with- 
draw Jude’s attention from the imagi- 
native world he had lately inhabited, in 
which an abstract figure, more or less 
himself, was steeping his mind in a sub- 
limation of the arts and sciences, and mak- 
ing his calling and election sure to a seat 
in the paradise of the learned. He was 
set regarding his prospects in a cold north- 
ern light. He had lately felt that he could 
not quite satisfy himself in his Greek—in 
the Greek of the dramatists particularly. 
So fatigued was he sometimes after his 
day’s work that he could not maintain 
the critical attention necessary for thor- 
ough application. He felt that he want- 
ed a coach—a friend at his elbow to tell 
him in a moment what sometimes would 
occupy him a weary month in extracting 
from unanticipative, clumsy books. 

It was decidedly necessary to consider 
facts a little more closely than he had 
done of late. What was the good, after 
all, of using up his spare hours in a vague 
labor called ‘‘ private study” without giv- 
ing an outlook on practicabilities? 

“T ought to have thought of this be- 
fore,” he said, as he journeyed back. ‘‘ It 
would have been better never to have em- 
barked in the scheme at all than to do it 
without seeing clearly where I am going, 
or what I am aiming at... . This hover- 
ing outside the walls of the colleges, as 
if expecting some arm to be stretched out 
from them to lift me inside, won’t do! I 
must get special information.” 

The next week accordingly he sought 
it. What at first seemed an opportunity 
occurred one afternoon when he saw an 
elderly gentleman, who had been pointed 
out as the Head of a particular College, 
walking in the public path of a parklike 
enclosure near the spot at which Jude 
chanced to be sitting. The gentleman 
came nearer, and Jude looked anxiously 
at hisface. It seemed benign, considerate, 
yet rather reserved. On second thoughts 
Jude felt that he could not go up and ad- 
dress him; but he was sufficiently influ- 
enced by the incident to sit down and 
write a letter to the old gentleman when 
he got home, stating his difficulties, and 
asking the Master's opinion on his situa- 
tion. 
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When the letter was posted, Jude men- 
tally began to criticise it; he wished it 
had not been sent. ‘‘It is just one of 
those intrusive, vulgar, pushing applica- 
tions which are so common in these days,” 
he thought. ‘‘ Why couldn't I know bet- 
ter than address an utter stranger in such 
a way? I may be an impostor, an idle 
scamp, @ man with a bad character, for 
all that he knows to the contrary. 
Perhaps that’s what I am!” 

Nevertheless, he found himself clinging 
to the hope of a reply as to his one last 
chance of redemption. He waited day 
after day, saying that it was perfectly ab- 
surd to expect, yet expecting. While he 
waited he was suddenly stirred by news 
about Phillotson. Phillotson was giving 
up the school near Christminster for a 
larger one farther south, in Mid-Wessex. 
What this meant; how it would affect 
his cousin; whether, as seemed possible, 
it was a practical move of the schoolmas- 
ter’s towards a larger income, in view of 
a provision for two instead of one—he 
would not allow himself to say. And 
the tender relations between Phillotson 
and the young girl of whom Jude was 
passionately enamoured effectually made 
it repugnant to Jude’s tastes to apply to 
Phillotson for advice on his own scheme. 

Meanwhile the academic dignitary to 
whom Jude had written vouchsafed no 
answer, and the young man was thus 
thrown back entirely on himself, as for- 
merly, with the added gloom of a weak- 
ened hope. By indirect inquiries he soon 
perceived clearly, what he had long un- 
easily suspected, that to qualify himself 
for certain open scholarships and exhibi- 
tions was the only brilliant course. But 
to do this a good deal of coaching would 
be necessary, and much natural ability. 
It was next to impossible that a man read- 
ing on his own system, however widely 
and thoroughly, even over the prolonged 
period of ten years, should be able to 
compete with those who had passed their 
lives under trained teachers and had 
worked to ordained lines. 

The other course, that of buying him- 
self in, so to speak, seemed the only one 
really open to men like him, the difficul- 
ty being simply of a material kind. With 
the help of his information he began to 
reckon the extent of this material obsta- 
cle, and ascertained, to his dismay, that, 
at the rate at which, with the best of for- 
tune, he would be able to save money, fif- 
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teen years must elapse before he could be 
in a position to forward testimonials to 
the Head of a College and advance to a 
matriculation examination. The under- 
taking was hopeless. 

He saw what a curious and cunning 
glamour the neighborhood of the place 
had exercised over him. To get there 
and live there, to move among the church- 
es and halls and become imbued with the 
genius loci, had seemed to his dreaming 
youth, as the spot shaped its charms to 
him from its halo on the horizon, the ob- 
vious and ideal thing to do. ‘‘ Let me 
only get there,” he had said, with the fat- 
uousness of Crusoe over his big boat, ‘‘ and 
the rest is but a matter of time and en- 
ergy.”’ It would have been far better for 
him in every way if he had never come 
within sight and sound of the delusive 
precincts, had gone to some busy com- 
mercial town with the sole object of mak- 
ing money by his wits, and thence sur- 
veyed his plan in true perspective. Well, 
all that was clear to him amounted to 
this, that the whole scheme had burst up, 
like an iridescent soap-bubble, under the 
touch of a reasoned inquiry. He looked 
back at himself along the vista of his 
past years, and his thought was akin to 
Heine's: 

“ Above the youth’s inspired and flashing eyes 

I see the motley mocking fool’s-cap rise.” 


Fortunately he had not been allowed 
to bring his disappointment into his dear 
Sue’s life by involving her in this col- 
lapse. And the painful details of his 
awakening to a sense of his limitations 
should now be spared her as far as pos- 
sible. After all, she had only known a 
little part of the miserable struggle in 
which he had been engaged thus une- 
quipped, poor, and unforeseeing. 

He always remembered the appearance 
of the afternoon on which he awoke from 
his dream. Not quite knowing what to 
do with himself, he went up to an octago- 
nal chamber in the lantern of a singular- 
ly built theatre set amidst this quaint and 
singular city. It had windows all round, 
from which an outlook over the whole 
town and its edifices could be gained. 
Jude’s eyes swept all the views in succes- 
sion, meditatively, mournfully, yet stur- 
dily. Those buildings and their associa- 
tions and privileges were not for him. 
From the roof of the great library, into 
which he hardly ever had time to enter, 
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his gaze travelled on to the varied spires, 
halls, gables, streets, chapels, gardens, 
quadrangles, which composed the ensem- 
ble of this unrivalled panorama. He saw 
that his destiny lay not with these, but 
among the manual toilers in the shabby 
purlieu which he himself occupied, un- 
recognized as part of the city at all by 
its visitors and panegyrists, yet without 
whose denizens the hard readers could 
not read nor the high thinkers live. 

He looked over the town into the coun- 
try beyond, to the trees which screened 
her whose presence had at first been the 
support of his heart, and whose loss was 
now a maddening torture. Sut for this 
blow he might have borne with his fate. 
With Sue as companion he could have 
renounced his ambitions with a smile. 
Without her it was inevitable that the 
reaction from the long strain to which he 
had subjected himself should affect him 
disastrously. Phillotson had no doubt 
passed through a similar intellectual dis- 
appointment to that which now enveloped 
him. But the schoolmaster had been 
since blest with the consolation of sweet 
Sue, while for him there was no consoler. 

Descending to the streets, he went list- 
lessly along till he arrived at an inn, and 
entered it. Here he drank several glass- 
es of beer in rapid succession, and when 
he came out it was night. By the light 
of the flickering lamps he rambled home 
to supper, and had not long been sitting 
at table when his landlady brought up a 
letter that had just arrived for him. She 
laid it down as if impressed with a sense 
of its possible importance, and on looking 
at it Jude perceived that it bore the em- 
bossed stamp of the College whose Head 
he had addressed. ‘* At last!” cried Jude. 

The communication was a brief one, 
and not exactly what he had expected ; 
though it really was from the Provost in 
person, and ran thus: 


“Sepuccure CoLieee. 
‘*Srr,—lI have read your letter with in- 
terest; and judging from your descrip- 
tion of yourself as a working-man, I ven- 
ture to think that you will have a much 
better chance of success in life by remain- 
ing in your own sphere and sticking to 
your trade than by adopting any other 
course. That, therefore, is what I advise 
you to do. Yours faithfully, 
T. TETUPHENAY. 
“To Mr. J. Fawxey, Stone-cutter.” 
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This terribly sensible advice exasperated 
Jude. He had known all that before. 
He knew it was true. Yet it seemed a 
hard slap after ten years of labor, and its 
effect upon him just now was to make 
him rise recklessly from the table, and, 
instead of reading as usual, to go down 
stairs and into the street. He stood ata 
bar and tossed off two or three glasses, 
then unconsciously sauntered along till 
he came to The Fourways in the middle 
of the city, gazing abstractedly at the 
groups of people like one in a trance, till, 
coming to himself, he began talking to 
the policeman fixed there. 

That officer yawned, stretched out his 
elbows, elevated himself an inch and a 
half on the balls of his toes, smiled, 
and looking humorously at Jude, said, 
‘*You’ve had a wet, young man.” 

‘**No; I’ve only begun,” he replied, cyn- 
ically. 

Whatever his wetness, his brains were 
dry enough. He only heard in part the 
policeman’s further remarks, having fall- 
en into thought on what strange and di- 
verse people had stood at that Crossway, 
whom nobody ever thought of now. It 
had more history than the oldest college 
in the city. It was literally stratified, in- 
spissated, with the thin shades of human 
groups, some of them drunk, or half- 
drunk, as he was at present, who had met 
there for tragedy, comedy, farce; real 
enactments of the intensest kind. At 
Fourways men had stood and talked of 
Napoleon, the loss of America, the execu- 
tion of King Charles, the burning of the 
Martyrs, the Crusades, the Norman Con- 
quest, possibly of the arrival of Czesar. 
Here the two sexes had met for loving, 
hating, coupling, parting; had waited, had 
suffered, for each other; had triumphed 
over each other; cursed each other in jea- 
lousy, blessed each other in forgiveness. 

He began to see that the town life was 
a book of humanity infinitely more pal- 
pitating, varied, and compendious than 
the gown life. These struggling men and 
women before him were the reality of 
Christminster, though they knew little 
of Christ or Minster. That was one of 
the humors of things. The floating pop- 


ulation of students and teachers, who did 
know both in many cases, were not Christ- 
minster in a local sense at all. 

He looked at his watch, and, in pursuit 
of this idea, he went on till he came to a 
public hall, where a promenade concert 
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was in progress. Jude entered, and found 
the room full of shop youths and girls, 
soldiers, apprentices, boys of eleven smok- 
ing cigarettes, and light women of the 
more respectable and amateur class. He 
had tapped the real Christminster life. A 
band was playing, and the crowd walked 
about and jostled each other, and every 
now and then a man got upon a platform 
and sang a comic song. 

The spirit of Sue seemed to hover round 
him and prevent his talking to the frolic- 
some girls who made advances—no doubt 
innocent enough, many of them, and only 
wistful to gain a little joy. At ten o’clock 
he came away, choosing a circuitous route 
homeward to pass the gates of the College 
whose Head had just sent him the note. 

The gates were shut, and, by an im- 
pulse, he took from his pocket the lump 
of chalk which as a workman he usualiy 
carried there, and wrote along the wall: 

‘“T have understanding as well as 
you; I am not inferior to you: yea, 
who knoweth not such things as these ?” 

Job, xii. 3. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE harmless stroke of scorn had re- 
lieved his mind, and the next morning he 
laughed at his self-conceit. But the laugh 
was not a healthy one. He re-read the 
letter from the Provost, and the wisdom 
in its lines, which had at first exasperated 
him, chilled and depressed him now. He 
saw himself as a fool indeed. 

Deprived of the objects both of intel- 
lect and emotion, he could not proceed to 
his work. Whenever he felt reconciled 
to his fate as a student, there came to dis- 
turb his calm his hopeless relations with 
Sue. Her bright eyes and tender voice 
returned upon him with cruel persistency, 
till, unable to bear it longer, he sought 
oblivion in an obscure and low-ceiled 
tavern up a court which was well known 
to certain worthies of the place, and in 
brighter times would have interested him 
simply by its quaintness. Here he sat 
more or less all the day, convinced that 
he was at bottom a vicious character, of 
whom it was hopeless to expect any- 
thing. 

In the evening the frequenters of the 
house dropped in one by one, Jude still 
retaining his seat in the corner, though 
his money was all spent, and he had not 
eaten anything the whole day except a 
biscuit. He surveyed his gathering com- 
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panions with all the equanimity and phi- 
losophy of a man who has been drinking 
long and slowly, and made friends with 
several: to wit, Tinker Taylor, an elderly 
tradesman, who appeared to have been of 
a religious turn in earlier years, but was 
somewhat blasphemous now; also a red- 
nosed auctioneer; also two men of his 
own trade, called Uncle Jim and Uncle 
Joe. There were present, too, some clerks 
and shop assistants; two ladies who sport- 
ed moral characters of various depths of 
shade, according to their company, nick- 
named *‘ Bower o’ Bliss” and ‘* Freckles” 
some horsy men ‘‘in the know” of bet- 
ting circles; a travelling actor from the 
theatre, and two devil-may-care young 
men who proved to be gownless under- 
graduates; they had slipped in by stealth 
to meet a man about bull-pups, and staid 
to drink and smoke short pipes with the 
racing gents aforesaid, looking at their 
watches every now and then. 

The conversation waxed general. Christ- 
minster society was criticised, the Dons, 
magistrates, and other people in authori- 
ty being sincerely pitied for their short- 
comings, while opinions on how they 
ought to conduct themselves and their 
affairs to be properly respected were ex- 
changed in a large-minded and disinter- 
ested manner. 

Jude Fawley, with the self-conceit, ef- 
frontery, and aplomb of a strong-brained 
fellow in liquor, threw in his remarks 
somewhat peremptorily ; and his aims 
having been what they were for so many 
years, everything the others said turned 
upon his tongue, by a sort of mechanical 
craze, to the subject of scholarship and 
study, the extent of his own learning 
being dwelt upon with an insistence that 
would have appeared pitiable to himself 
in his sane hours. 

‘**T don’t care a D——,” he was saying, 
‘‘forany Provost, Warden, Principal, Fel- 
low, or cursed Master of Arts in the Uni- 
versity! What I know is that I'd lick 
‘em on their own ground if they'd give 
me a chance, and show ’em a few things 
they are not up to yet!” 

‘* Hear, hear!’ said the undergraduates 
from the corner, where they were talking 
privately about the pups. 

‘*You always was fond o’ books, I’ve 
heard,” said Tinker Taylor, ‘‘and I don't 
doubt what you state. Now with me 
twas different. I always saw there was 
more to be learnt outside a book than in: 
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and I took my steps accordingly, or I 
shouldn’t have been the man I am.” 

‘* Tf you are such a scholar,” said Un- 
cle Joe to Jude, ‘‘ why not give us a speci- 
men of your scholarship? Canst say the 
Creed in Latin, man? That was how they 
once put it toa chap down in my country.” 

‘*T should think so!” said Jude, haugh- 
tily. 

‘‘Not he! Like his conceit!” screamed 
one of the ladies. 

‘* Just you shut up, Bower o’ Bliss!” 
said one of the undergraduates. ‘**‘Si- 
lence!” He drank off the spirits in his 
tumbler, rapped with it on the counter, 
and announced, ‘‘The gentleman in the 
corner is going to rehearse the Articles 
of the Creed, in the Latin tongue, for the 
edification of the company.” 

‘*T won't!” said Jude. 

‘** You can’t!” said Uncle Joe. 

‘* Yes, he can!” said Tinker Taylor. 

‘“T'll swear I can!” said Jude. ‘‘ Well, 
come now, stand me a small Scotch cold, 
and I'll do it straight off.” 

‘*That’s a fair offer,” said the under- 
graduate, throwing down the money for 
the whiskey. 

The barmaid concocted the mixture 
with the bearing of a person compelled 
to live amongst animals of an inferior 
species, and the glass was handed across 
to Jude, who, having drunk the contents, 
stood up and began rhetorically, without 
hesitation : 

‘*Credo in unum Deum, Patrem om- 
nipotentem, factorem cceli et terre, visi- 
bilium omnium et invisibilium.” 

‘*Good! Excellent Latin!” cried one 
of the undergraduates, who, however, had 
not the slightest conception of a single 
word. 

A silence reigned among the rest in the 
bar, and the maid stood still, Jude’s voice 
echoing sonorously into the inner parlor, 
where the landlord was dozing, and bring- 
ing him out to see what was going on. 
Jude continued: 

‘*Crucifixus etiam pro nobis: sub Pon- 
tio Pilato passus, et sepultus est. Et re- 
surrexit tertia die, secundum scripturas.” 

‘*That’s the Nicene,” sneered the sec- 
ond undergraduate. ‘‘ And we wanted the 
Apostles’ !”’ 

‘“You didn’t say so! And every fool 
knows, except you, that the Nicene is the 
only historic creed !” 

‘* Let un go on, let un go on!” said the 
auctioneer. 
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But Jude’s mind seemed to grow con- 
fused now, and he could not get on. He 
put his hand to his forehead, and his face 
assumed an expression of pain. 

“Give him another glass—then he’]] 
fetch up and get through it,” said Tinker 
Taylor. 

Somebody threw down threepence, the 
glass was handed, Jude stretched out his 
arm for it without looking, and having 
swallowed the liquor, went on in a mo 
ment in a revived voice, continuing to the 
end with the manner of a priest leading a 
congregation : 

‘*Etunam sanctam, Catholicam et Apos 
tolicam Ecclesiam. Confiteor unum bap- 
tisma in remissionem peccatorum. Et 
expecto resurrectionem mortuorum. Et 
vitam venturi seculi. Amen.” 

‘Well done!” said several, enjoying 
the last word, as being the first and only 
one they had recognized. 

Then Jude seemed to shake the fumes 
from his brain, as he stared round upon 
them. 

‘* You pack of fools!” heeried. ‘‘ Which 
one of you knows whether I have said it 
or no? It might have been the Ratcatch- 
er’s Daughter in double Dutch for all that 
your besotted heads can tell! See what I 
have brought myself to—the crew I have 
come among!” 

The landlord, who had already had his 
license endorsed for harboring queer char- 
acters, feared a riot, and came outside the 
counter; but Jude, in his sudden flash of 
reason, had turned in disgust and left the 
scene, the door slamming with a dull thud 
behind him. 

He hastened down the lane and round 
into the straight broad street, which he 
followed till it merged in the highway, 
and all sound of his late companions had 
been left behind. Onward he still went, 
under the influence of a childlike yearn- 
ing for the one being in the world to 
whom it seemed possible to fly—an un- 
reasoning desire, whose ill judgment was 
not apparent to him now. In the course 
of an hour, when it was between ten and 
eleven o'clock, he entered tthe village of 
Lumsdon, and reaching the cottage, saw 
that a light was burning in a downstairs 
room, which he assumed, rightly, as it 
happened, to be hers. 

Jude stepped close to the wall, and 
tapped with his finger on the pane, say- 
ing, impatiently, ‘‘ Sue, Sue!” 

She must have recognized his voice, for 
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the light disappeared from the apartment, 
and in a second or two the door was un- 
locked and opened, and Sue appeared with 
a candle in her hand. 

‘Ts it Jude? Yes, itis! My dear, dear 
cousin, what’s the matter?” 

‘“Oh, I am—I couldn’t help coming, 
Sue!” said he, sinking down upon the 
door-step. ‘‘I am so wicked, Sue — my 
heart is nearly broken, and I could not 
bear my life as it was! So I have been 
drinking, and blaspheming, or next door 
to it, and saying holy things in disrepu- 
table quarters—repeating in idle bravado 
words which ought never to be uttered 
but reverently! Oh, do anything with 
me, Sue —kill me—-I don’t care! Only 
don’t hate me and despise me like all the 
rest of the world!” 

‘*You are ill, poor dear! No, I won’t 
despise you; of course I won't! Come 
in and rest, and let me see what I can do 
for you. Now lean on me, and don’t 
mind.” With one hand holding the can- 
dle and the other supporting him, she led 
him in-doors, and placed him in the only 
easy-chair the meagrely furnished house 
afforded, stretching his feet upon anoth- 
er, and pulling off his boots. Jude, now 
getting towards his sober senses, could 
only say, ‘‘ Dear, dear Sue!” in a voice 
broken by grief and contrition. 

She asked him if he wanted anything 
to eat, but he shook his head. Then tell- 
ing him to go to sleep, and that she would 
come down early in the morning and get 
him some breakfast, she bade him good- 
night, and ascended the stairs. 

Almost immediately he fell into a heavy 
slumber, and did not wake till dawn. At 
first he did not know where he was, but 
by degrees his situation cleared to him, 
and he beheld it in all the ghastliness of 
a right mind. She knew the worst of 
him—the very worst. How could he face 
her now? She would soon be coming 
down to see about breakfast, as she had 
said, and there would he be in all his 
shame, confronting her. He could not 
bear the thought, and softly drawing on 
his boots, and taking his hat from the 
nail on which she had hung it, he slipped 
noiselessly out of the house. 

His fixed idea was to get away to some 
obscure spot and hide, and perhaps pray ; 
and the only spot which occurred to him 
was Marygreen. He called at his lodging 
in Christminster, where he found await- 
ing him a note of dismissal from his em- 
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ployer; and having packed up, he turned 
his back upon the city that had been such 
a thorn in his side. He had no money left 
in his pocket, his savings, deposited at one 
of the banks in Christminster, having for- 
tunately been left untouched. ‘To get to 
Marygreen, therefore, his only course was 
walking; and the distance being more 
than twenty miles, he had ample time to 
complete on the way the sobering process 
begun in him. 

At some hour of the evening he reached 
Alfredston. Here he pawned his waist- 
coat, and having gone out of the town a 
mile or two, slept under a rick that night. 
At dawn he rose, shook off the hay seeds 
and stems from his clothes, and started 
again, breasting the long white road up 
the hill to the doons, which had been vis- 
ible to him a long way off, and passing 
the mile-stone at the top whereon he had 
carved his hopes years ago. 

He reached the ancient hamlet while 
the people were at breakfast. Weary and 
mud-bespattered, but quite possessed of his 
ordinary clearness of brain, he sat down 
by the well, thinking as he did so what 
a poor Christ he made. Seeing a trough 
of water near, he bathed his face, and went 
on to the cottage of his great-aunt, whom 
he found breakfasting in bed, attended by 
the woman who lived with her. 

‘**What—out o’ work?” asked his rela 
tive, regarding him through eyes sunken 
deep, under lids heavy as pot-covers, no 
other cause for his tumbled appearance 
suggesting itself to one whose whole life 
had been a struggle with material things. 

‘** Yes,” said Jude, heavily. ‘‘I think 
I must have a little rest.” 

Refreshed by some breakfast, he went 
up to his old room and lay down in his 
shirt sleeves, after the manner of the arti- 
san. He fell asleep for a short while, 
and when he awoke it was as if he had 
awakened in hell. It was hell— ‘the 
hell of conscious failure,” both in ambi- 
tion and in love. He thought of that 
previous depth into which he had fallen 
before leaving this part of the country; 
the deepest deep he had supposed it then; 
but it was not so deep as this. That had 
been the breaking in of the outer bul- 
warks of his hope; this was of his-second 
line. 

If he had been a woman he must have 
screamed under the nervous tension which 
he was now undergoing. But that relief 
being denied to his virility, he clinched his 
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teeth in misery, bringing lines about his 
mouth like those in the Laocoon, and cor- 
rugations between his brows. 

A mournful wind blew through the 
trees, and sounded in the chimney like 
the pedal notes of an organ. Each ivy 
leaf overgrowing the wall of the church- 
less church-yard hard by, now abandoned, 
pecked its neighbor smartly, and the vane 
on the new German-Gothic church in the 
new spot had already begun to creak. 
Yet apparently it was not always the out- 
door wind that made the deep murmurs; 
it was a voice. He guessed its origin in 
a moment or two: the curate was praying 
with his aunt in the adjoining room. He 
remembered her speaking of him. Pres- 
ently the sounds ceased, and a step seemed 
to cross the landing. Jude sat up, and 
shouted ‘* Hoi!” 

The step made for his door, which was 
open, and a man looked in. It was a 
young clergyman. 

‘*T think you are Mr. Highridge,” said 
Jude. ‘‘My aunt has mentioned you 
more than once. Well, here I am, just 
come home; a fellow gone to the bad; 
though I had the best intentions in the 
world at one time. Now I am melan- 
choly mad, what with drinking and one 
thing and another.” 

Slowly Jude unfolded to the curate his 
late plans and movements, by an uncon- 
scious bias dwelling less upon the intel- 
lectual and ambitious side of his dream, 
and more upon the theological, though 
this had, up till now, been merely a por- 
tion of the general plan of advancement. 

‘* Now I know I have been a fool, and 
that folly is with me,” added Jude in con- 
‘“*And I don’t regret the col- 
lapse of my University hopes one jot. I 
wouldn’t begin again if I were sure to 
succeed. I don’t care for social success 
any more at all. But I do feel I should 
like to do some good thing; and I bitterly 
regret the Church, and the loss of my 
chance of being her ordained minister.” 

The curate, who was a new man to this 
neighborhood, had grown deeply inter- 
ested, and at last he said: ‘‘If you feel a 
real call to the ministry, and I won’t say 
from your conversation that you do not, 
for it is that of a thoughtful and educated 
man, you might enter the Church as a 
licentiate. Only you must make up your 
mind to avoid strong drink.” 

‘TI could avoid that easily enough, if 
I had any kind of hope to support me!” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

IT was a new idea—the ecclesiastical 
and altruistic life as distinct from the in- 
tellectual and emulative life. A man 
could preach and do good to his fellow- 
creatures without taking double-firsts in 
the schools of Christminster, or having 
anything but ordinary knowledge. The 
old fancy which had led on to the culmi- 
nating vision of the bishopric had not 
been an ethical or theological enthusiasm 
at all, but a mundane ambition masquer- 
ading in a surplice. His whole scheme 
had degenerated to, if it had not origi- 
nated in, a social unrest which had no 
foundation in the nobler instincts; it was 
purely an artificial product of civilization. 
There were thousands of young men on 
the same self-seeking track at the present 
moment. The sensual hind who ate, 
drank, and lived carelessly with his wife 
through the days of his vanity was a 
more likable being than he. 

But to enter the Church in such an un- 
scholarly way that he could not in any 
probability rise to a higher grade through 
all his career than that of the humble cu- 
rate wearing his life out in an obscure 
village or city slum—that might have a 
touch of goodness and greatness in it; 
that might be true religion, and a purga- 
torial course worthy of being followed by 
a remorseful man. 

The favorable light in which this new 
thought showed itself by contrast with 
his foregone intentions cheered Jude, as 
he sat there, shabby and lonely; and it 
may be said to have given, during the 
next few days, the coup de grace to his 
intellectual career—a career which had 
extended over the greater part of the pre- 
ceding ten years. He did nothing, how- 
ever, for some long stagnant time to ad- 
vance his new desire, occupying himself 
with little local jobs in putting up and 
lettering head-stones about the neighbor- 
ing villages, and submitting to be regard- 
ed as a social failure, a returned purchase, 
by the half-dozen or so of farmers and 
other country people who condescended 
to nod to him. ; 

The human interest of the new inten- 
tion—and a human interest is indispen- 
sable to the most spiritual and self-sacri- 
ficing—was created by a letter from Sue, 
bearing a new post-mark. She evidently 
wrote with anxiety, and told very little 
about her own doings, more than that she 
had passed some sort of examination for 
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a Queen's Scholarship, and was going to 
enter a Training-College at Melchester to 
complete herself for the vocation she had 
chosen, partly by his influence. There 
was a Theological College at Melchester; 
Melchester was a quiet and soothing place, 
almost eutirely ecclesiastical in its tone; 
a spot where worldly learning and intel- 
lectual smartness had no establishment; 
where the human feeling that he did pos- 
sess would perhaps be more highly esti- 
mated than a brillianey which he did not. 

As it would be necessary that he should 
continue for a time to work at his trade 
while reading up Divinity, which he had 
neglected at Christminster for the ordi- 
nary classical grind, what better course 
for him than to get employment at the 
further city, and pursue this plan of read- 
ing? That his excessive human interest 
in the new place was entirely of Sue’s 
making, while at the same time Sue was 
to be regarded even less than formerly 
as proper to create it, had an ethical con- 
tradictoriness to which he was not blind. 
But that much he conceded to human 
frailty, and hoped to learn to love her 
only as a friend and kinswoman. 

He considered that he might so mark 
out his coming years as to begin his min- 
istry at the age of thirty—an age which 
much attracted him as being that of his 
exemplar when he first began to teach. 
This would allow him plenty of time for 
deliberate study, and for acquiring capital 
by his trade to help his after-course of 
keeping the necessary terms at a Theo- 
logical College. 


Christmas had come and passed, and 
Sue had gone to the Melchester Normal 
School. The time was just the worst in 
the year for Jude to get into new employ- 
ment, and he had written suggesting to 
her that he should postpone his arrival 
for a month or so, till the days had length- 
ened. She had acquiesced so readily that 
he wished he had not proposed it—she 
evidently did not much care about him, 
though she had never once reproached 
him for his strange conduct in coming to 
her that night, and his silent disappear- 
ance. Neither had she ever said a word 
about her relations with Mr. Phillotson. 

Suddenly, however, a quite passionate 
letter arrived from Sue. She was quite 
lonely and miserable, she told him. She 
hated the place she was in; it was worse 
than the ecclesiastical shop; worse than 
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anywhere. She felt utterly friendless; 
could he come immediately? though when 
he did come she would only be able to 
see him at limited times, the rules of the 
establishment she found herself in being 
strict to a degree. It was Mr. Phillotson 
who had advised her to come there, and 
she wished she had never listened to him. 

Phillotson’s suit was not exactly pros- 
pering, evidently; and Jude felt unrea- 
sonably glad. He packed up his things 
and went to Melchester with a lighter 
heart than he had known for months. 

This being the turning over a new 
leaf, he duly looked about for a temper- 
ance hotel, and found a little establish- 
ment of that description in the street lead- 
ing from the station. When he had had 
something to eat, he walked out into the 
dull winter light over the town bridge, 
and turned the corner towards the Close. 
The day was foggy, and standing under 
the walls of the most graceful architectu- 
ral pile in England he paused and looked 
up. The lofty building was visible as 
far as the roof-ridge; above, the dwin- 
dling spire rose more and more remotely, 
till its apex was quite lost in the mist 
drifting across it. 

The lamps now began to be lighted, 
and turning to the west front, he walked 
round. He took it as a good omen that 
numerous blocks of stone were lying 
about, which signified that the cathedral 
was undergoing restoration or repair to 
a considerable extent. It seemed to him, 
full of the superstitions of his beliefs, that 
this was an exercise of forethought on 
the part of a ruling power that he might 
find plenty to do in the art he practised, 
while waiting for a call to higher labors. 

Then a wave of warmth came over him 
as he thought how near he now stood to 
the bright-eyed affectionate girl with the 
broad forehead and pile of dark hair 
above it; the girl with the kindling 
glance, daringly warm at times —some- 
thing like that of the girls he had seen 
in engravings from paintings of the Span- 
ish school. She was here—actually in 
this Close—in one of the houses con- 
fronting this very west facade. 

He went down the broad gravel path 
towards the building. It was an ancient 
edifice of the fifteenth century, once a 
palace, now a training-school, with mul- 
lioned and transomed windows, and a 
court-yard in front shut in from the road 
by a wall. Jude opened the gate and 
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went up to the door, through which, on 
inquiring for his cousin, he was gingerly 
admitted to a waiting-room, and in a few 
minutes she came. 

Though she had been here such a short 
while, she was not as he had seen her last. 
All her bounding manner was gone; her 
curves of motion had become right lines. 
The screens and shelters of convention 
had likewise disappeared, and the bare 
woman was revealed, her flushed 
with gladness. Jude was quite overcome 
with emotion at the sight of her. 

‘You don’t—think me a demoralized 
wretch—for coming to you as I was— 
and going so shamefully, Sue?” 

‘*Oh, no, no! You said enough to let 
me know what had caused it. I have 
never had the least doubt of your worthi- 
ness, dear, dear Jude! How glad I am 
you have come!” 

She wore a murrey-colored gown with 
a little lace collar. It was made quite 
plain, and hung about her slight figure 
with clinging gracefulness. Her hair, 
which formerly she had worn according 
to the custom of the day, was now twist- 
ed up tightly, and she had altogether the 
air of a woman clipped and pruned by se- 
vere discipline, an under-brightness shin- 
ing through from the depths which that 
discipline had not yet been able to reach. 

She had come forward so impulsively 
that Jude felt sure a moment later that 
she had half-unconsciously expected him 
to kiss her. He was burning to kiss her, 
indeed, but under other colors than those 
of cousinship; and a sense of the wrong- 
doing that would lie in his taking advan- 
tage of her open feeling to indulge his 
stifled one enabled him to withstand the 
temptation. He could not perceive the 
least sign that Sue regarded him as a 
lover, or ever would do so, even supposing 
that he had the right to behave as one; 
and this helped on his growing resolve 
to tell her of his matrimonial entangle- 
ment, which he had put off doing from 
time to time in sheer dread of losing the 
bliss of her company. 

Sue came out into the town with him, 
and they walked and talked with minds 
centred only on the passing moments. 
Jude said he would like to buy her a lit- 
tle present of some sort, and then she con- 
fessed, with something of shame, that she 
was dreadfully hungry. They were kept 
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was what she most desired. Jude there- 
upon took her to an inn and ordered what- 
ever the house afforded, which was not 
much. The place, however, gave them a 
delightful opportunity for a téte-a-téte, 
nobody else being in the room, and they 
talked freely. 

She told him about the school, and the 
rough living, and the mixed character of 
her fellow- students, gathered together 
from all parts of the diocese, and how she 
had to get up and work by gas-light in 
the early morning without breakfast or 
fire. To all this he listened; but it was 
not what he wanted especially to know— 
her relations with Phillotson. That was 
what she did not tell. When they had 
sat and eaten, Jude impulsively placed his 
hand upon hers; she looked up and smiled 
affectionately, and took his quite freely 
into her own little soft one, dividing his 
fingers and coolly examining them, as if 
they were the fingers of a glove she was 
purchasing. 

‘* Your hands are rather rough, Jude, 
aren't they?” she said. 

‘* Yes. So would yours be if they held 
a mallet and chisel all day.” 

‘*I] don’t dislike it, you know. I think 
it is noble to see a man’s hands subdued 
to what he works in.... Well, I’m rath- 
er glad I came to this Training-School, 
after all. See how independent I shall 
be after the two years’ training! I shall 
pass pretty high, I expect, and Mr. Phil- 
lotson will use his influence to get me a 
big school.” 

She had touched the subject at last. 
‘*T had a suspicion, a fear,” said Jude, 
‘that he—cared about you rather warm 
ly, and perhaps wanted to marry you.” 

‘* Now don’t be such a silly boy!” 

‘*He has said something about it, I ex- 
pect.” 

‘* If he had, what would it matter? An 
old man like him!” 

‘*Oh, come, Sue; he’s not so very old. 
And I know what I saw him doing—” 

‘*Not kissing me—that I’m certain !” 

‘*No. But putting his arm round your 
waist.” 

‘** Ah--I remember. 
he was going to.” 

‘* You are wriggling out of it, Sue!” 

Her ever-sensitive lip began to quiver 
and her eye to blink. 

“I know you'll be angry if I tell you 
everything, and that’s why I don’t want 
to.” 
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‘‘ Very well, then, dear,” he said, sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘I have no real right to ask you, 
and I don’t wish to know.” 

‘‘T shall tell you now!” said she, with 
the perverseness that was part of her. 
“This is what I have done: I have prom- 
ised!—what do you think I have prom- 
ised?—that I will marry him when I come 
out of the Training-School two years 
hence, and have got my Certificate; his 
plan being that we shall then take a large 
double school in a great town—he the 
boys’ and I the girls’—as married school- 
teachers often do, and make a good in- 
come between us.” 

‘Oh, Sue!—how could you?.... But 
of course it is right—you couldn't have 
done better!” 

He glanced at her and their eyes met, 
the reproach in his own belying his words. 
Then he drew his hand quite away from 
hers, and turned his face severely from 
her to the window. Sue regarded him 
passively without moving. 

‘‘T knew you would be angry!” she 
said, with an air of no emotion whatever. 
‘Very well—I am wrong, I suppose! I 
ought not to have let you come to see 
me! We had better not meet again; and 
we'll only correspond at long intervals, 
on purely business matters !” 

This was just the one thing he would 
not be able to bear, as she probably knew, 
and it brought him round at once. ‘‘Oh 
yes, we will,” he said, quickly. ‘* Your 
being engaged can make no difference to 
me whatever. I have a perfect right to 
see you when I want to; and I shall!” 

‘*Then don't let us talk of it any more. 
It is quite spoiling our evening together. 
What does it matter about what one is 
going to do two years hence!” 

She was something of a riddle to him, 
and he let the subject drift away. ‘‘ Shall 
we go and sit in the Cathedral?” he asked, 
when their meal was finished. 

‘*Cathedral? Id rather sit in the rail- 
way station.” (It was not true, but she 
thought it so at the moment.) ‘‘ That’s 
the centre of the town life now. The 
Cathedral has had its day!” 

‘* How modern you are!” 

‘*So would you be if you had lived so 
much in the Middle Ages as I have done 
these last few years. The Cathedral was 
a very good place four or five centuries 
ago; but it is played out now.... I am 
not modern, either. I am more ancient 
than medizevalism, if you only knew.” 
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Jude looked distressed. 

‘*There—I won't say any more of that!” 
she cried. ‘‘Only you don’t know how 
bad Iam, from your point of view, or you 
wouldn’t think so much of me. Now 
there’s just time for us to walk round the 
Close, and then I must go in, or I shall 
be locked out for the night.” 

He took her to the gate and they part- 
ed. Next day he set about seeking em- 
ployment, which it was not so easy to get 
as at Christminster, there being, as a rule, 
less stone-cutting in progress in this quiet 
city, and hands being mostly permanent. 
But he edged himself in by degrees. His 
first work was some carving at the cem- 
etery on the hill; and ultimately he be- 
came engaged on the labor he most de- 
sired—the Cathedral repairs, which were 
very extensive, the whole interior fit- 
tings being swept away, to be replaced 
by new. 

It might be a labor of years to get it 
all done, and he had confidence enough 
in his own skill with the mallet and chis- 
el to feel that it would be a matter of 
choice with himself how long he would 
Stay. 

The lodgings he took near the Close 
Gate would not have disgraced a curate, 
the rent representing a higher percent- 
age on his wages than mechanics of any 
sort usually care to pay. His combined 
bed and sitting room was furnished with 
framed photographs of the rectories and 
deaneries at which his landlady had lived 
as trusted servant in her time, and the 
parlor downstairs bore a clock on the 
mantel-piece inscribed to the effect that 
it was presented to the same serious-mind- 
ed woman by her fellow-servants on the 
occasion of her marriage. Jude added to 
the furniture of his room by unpacking 
photographs of the ecclesiastical carvings 
and monuments that he had executed 
with his own hands; and he was deemed 
a satisfactory acquisition as tenant of the 
vacant apartment. 

He found an ample supply of theolo- 
gical books in the city book-shops, and 
with these his studies were recommenced 
in a different spirit and direction from 
his former course. As a relaxation from 
the Fathers, and such stock works as Pa- 
ley and Butler, he read Newman, Pusey, 
and many other modern lights. He hired 
a harmonium, set it up in his lodging, 
and practised chants thereon, single and 
double. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

‘*To-MORROW is our grand day, you 
know. Where shall we go?” 

**T have leave from three till nine. 
Wherever we can get to and come back 
from in that time. Not ruins, Jude—I 
don’t care for them.” 

‘“Well— Wardour Castle. And then 
we can do Fonthill if we like—all in the 
same afternoon.” 

‘* Wardour is Gothic ruins—and I hate 
Gothie!” 

‘No. Quite otherwise. It is a classic 
building—Corinthian, I think; with a lot 
of pictures.” 

‘‘Ah—that will do. I like the sound 
of Corinthian. We'll go.” 

Their conversation had run thus some 
few weeks later, and next morning they 
prepared to start. Every detail of the 
outing was a facet reflecting a sparkle to 
Jude, and he did not venture to meditate 
on the life of inconsistency he was lead- 
ing. His cousin’s conduct was one love- 
ly conundrum to him; he could say no 
more. 

There duly came the charm of calling 
at the College door for her; her emer- 
gence in a nunlike simplicity of costume 
that was rather enforced than desired; 
the traipsing along to the station, the 
porter’s ‘‘B’your leave!” the screaming 
of the trains—everything formed the ba- 
sis of a beautiful crystallization. Nobody 
stared at Sue, because she was so plain- 
ly dressed, which comforted Jude in the 
thought that only himself knew the 
charms those habiliments subdued. A 
matter of ten pounds spent in a drapery- 
shop, which had no connection with her 
real life or her real self, would have set 
all Melchester staring. The guard of the 
train thought they were lovers, and put 
them into a compartment all by them- 
selves. 

‘That's a good intention wasted!” said 
she. 

Jude did not respond. He thought the 
remark unnecessarily cruel, and partly 
untrue, 

They reached the Park and Castle and 
wandered through the picture-galleries, 
Jude stopping by preference in front of the 
devotional pictures by Del Sarto, Guido 
Reni, Spagnoletto, Sassoferrato, Carlo 
Dolei, and others. Sue paused patiently 
beside him, and stole critical looks into 
his face as, regarding the Virgins, Holy 
Families, and Saints, it grew reverent and 


abstracted. When she had thoroughly 
estimated him at this, she would move on 
and wait for him before a Lely or Reyn 
olds. It was evident that her cousin 
deeply interested her, as one might be in 
terested in a man puzzling out his way 
along a labyrinth from which one had 
one’s self escaped. 

When they came out, a long time stil] 
remained to them, and Jude proposed that 
as soon as they had had something to eat 
they should walk across the high country 
to the north of their present position, and 
intercept the train of another railway 
leading back to Melchester at a station 
about seven miles off. Sue, who was in 
clined for any adventure that would in- 
tensify the sense of her day’s freedom, 
readily agreed; and away they went, 
leaving the adjoining station behind 
them. 

It was indeed open country, wide and 
high. They talked and bounded on, Jude 
cutting from a little covert a long walk 
ing-stick for Sue as tall as herself, to help 
her along, with a great crook, which 
made her look like a shepherdess. About 
half-way on their journey they crossed a 
main road running due east and west— 
the old road from London to Land's End. 
They paused, and looked up and down it 
for a moment, and remarked upon the 
desolation which had come over this once 
lively thoroughfare, while the wind dipped 
to earth and scooped straws and hay 
stems from the ground. 

They crossed the road and passed on, 
but during the next half-mile Sue seemed 
to grow tired, and Jude began to be dis 
tressed for her. They had walked a good 
distance altogether, and if they could not 
reach the other station it would be rather 
awkward. Fora iong time there was no 
cottage visible on the wide expanse of 
down and turnip-land; but presently 
they came to a sheepfold, and next to 
the shepherd, pitching hurdles. He told 
them that the only house near was his 
mother’s and his, pointing to a little dip 
ahead from which a faint blue smoke 
arose, and recommended them to go on 
and rest there. 

This they did, and entered the house, 
admittec by an old woman without a sin- 
gle tooth, to whom they were as civil as 
strangers can be when their only chance 
of rest and shelter lies in the favor of the 
householder. 

‘A nice little cottage,” said Jude. 
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‘‘Oh, I don’t know about the niceness. 
I shall have to thatch it soon, and where 
the thatch is to come from I can’t tell, for 
straw do get that dear that ‘twill soon be 
cheaper to cover your house wi’ chainey 
plates than thatch.” 

They sat resting, and the shepherd 
came in. ‘‘Don’t ’ee mind I,” he said, 
with a deprecating wave of the hand. 
‘Bide here as long as ye will. But mid 
you be thinking o’ getting back to Mel- 
chester to-night by train? Because you'll 
never do it in this world, since you don’t 
know the lie of the country. I don’t 
mind going with ye some o’ the ways, 
but even then the train mid be gone.” 

They started up. 

‘* You ean bide here, you know, over 
the night—can’t’em, mother? The place 
is welcome to ye. “Tis hard lying, rather, 
but folk may do worse. She can go into 
mother’s room, and you and I can lie in 
the outer chimmer after they’ve gone 
through. I can call ye soon enough to 
eatch the first train back. You've lost 
this one now.” 

On consideration they decided to close 
with this offer, and drew up and shared 
with the shepherd and his mother the 
boiled bacon and greens for supper. 

‘‘T rather like this,” said Sue, while 
their entertainers were clearing away the 
‘** Outside all laws except gravi- 
tation and germination.” 

‘You only think you like it; you don’t. 
You are quite a product of civilization.” 

‘Indeed I am not, Jude. I like read- 
ing and all that, but I crave to get back 
to the life of my infancy and its freedom.” 

‘*Do you remember it so well? You 
seem to me to have nothing unconven- 
tional at all about you.” 

‘‘Oh, haven’t I¢ You don’t know what’s 
inside me.” 

** What?” 

‘*The Ishmaelite.” 

‘‘An urban miss is what you are.” 

She looked severe disagreement, and 
turned away. 

The shepherd aroused them the next 
morning, as he had said. It was bright 
and clear, and the four miles to the train 
were accomplished pleasantly. When 
they had reached Melchester, and walked 
to the Close, and the gables of the old 
building in which she was again to be 
immured rose before Sue’s eyes, she look- 
ed a little scared. ‘‘I expect I shall catch 
it,” she murmured. 


dishes. 


They rang the great bell and waited. 
“Oh, I bought something for you, 
which I had nearly forgotten,” she said, 


quickly, searching her pocket. “It isa 
new little photograph of me. Would 


you like it?” 

‘‘Would I!” He took it gladly, and 
the porter came. There seemed to be an 
ominous glance on his face when he open 
ed the gate. She passed in, looking back 
at Jude, and waving her hand. 

CHAPTER XXL. 

THE seventy young women, of ages 
varying in the main from nineteen to 
one-and-twenty, though several were old- 
er, who filled the species of nunnery 
known as the Training-School at Mel- 
chester, formed a very mixed community, 
which included the daughters of mechan- 
ics, curates, surgeons, shopkeepers, farm- 
ers, dairymen, soldiers, sailors, and vil- 
lagers. They sat in the large school-room 
of the establishment on the evening pre- 
viously described, and word was passed 
round that Sue Bridehead had not come 
in at closing-time. 

‘*She went out with her young man,” 
said a second-year’s student, who knew 
about young men. ‘* And Miss Traceley 
saw her at the station with him. She'll 
have it hot when she does come.” 

‘She said he was her cousin,’’ observed 
a youthful new girl. 

‘That excuse has been made a little 
too often in this school to be effectual in 
saving our souls,” said the head girl of the 
year, dryly. 

The fact was that, only twelve months 
before, there had occurred a lamentable 
mishap to one of the pupils, who had 
made the same statement in order to gain 
meetings with her lover. The affair had 
created a scandal, and the management 
had consequently been rough on cousins 
ever since. 

At nine o’clock the names were called, 
Sue’s being pronounced three times sono- 
rously by Miss Traceley without eliciting 
an answer. 

At a quarter past nine the seventy stood 
up tosing the *‘ Evening Hymn,” and then 
knelt down to prayers. After prayers they 
went in to supper, and every girl’s thought 
was, Where is Sue Bridehead? Some of 
the students, who had seen Jude from the 
window, felt that they would not mind 
risking her punishment for the pleasure 
of being kissed by such a kindly - faced 
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young man. Hardly one among them 
believed in the cousinship. 

Half an hour later they all lay in their 
cubicles, their tender feminine faces up- 
turned to the flaring gas-jets which at in- 
tervals stretched down the long dormito- 
ries, every face bearing the legend ‘‘ The 
Weaker” upon it, as the penalty of the 
sex wherein they were moulded, which 
by no possible exertion of their willing 
hearts and abilities could be made strong 
while the inexorable laws of nature re- 
main what they are. They formed a 
pretty, suggestive, pathetic sight, of whose 
pathos and beauty they were themselves 
unconscious, and would not discover till, 
amid the storms and strains of after- 
years, with their injustice, loneliness, 
child-bearing, and bereavement, their 
minds would revert to this experience as 
to something which had been allowed to 
slip past them insufficiently regarded. 

One of the mistresses came in to turn 
out the lights, and before doing so gave 
a final glance at Sue’s cot, which remain- 
ed empty, and at her little dressing-table 
at the foot, which, like all the rest, was 
ornamented with various girlish trifles, 
framed photographs being not the least 
conspicuous among them. Sue’s table 
had a moderate show, two men in their 
filigree and velvet frames standing to- 
gether beside her looking-glass. 

‘*Who are these men — did she ever 
say?’ asked the mistress. ‘‘ Strictly speak- 
ing, relations’ portraits only are allowed 
on these tables, you know.” 

‘*One—the middle-aged man,” said a 
student in the next bed—‘‘is the school- 
master she served under — Mr. Phillot- 
son.” 

‘‘And the other—this undergraduate 
in cap and gown—who is he?” 

‘*He is a friend, or was. She has nev- 
er told his name.” 

‘Was it either of these two who came 
for her?” 

i te 

“You are sure ‘twas not the under- 
graduate?” 

‘Quite. He wasa young man with a 
black beard.” 

The lights were promptly extinguished, 
and till they fell asleep the girls indulged 
in conjectures about Sue, and wondered 
what games she had carried on at Christ- 
minster before she came here, some of the 
more restless ones getting out of bed and 
looking from the mullioned windows at 


the vast west front of the Cathedral op- 
posite and the spire rising behind it. 

When they awoke the next morning 
they glanced into Sue’s nook, to find it 
still without a tenant. After the early 
lessons by gas-light, in half-toilet, and 
on empty stomachs, when they had come 
up to dress for breakfast, the bell of the 
entrance gate was heard to ring loudly. 
The mistress of the dormitory went away, 
and presently came back to say that the 
Principal's orders were that nobody was 
to speak to Bridehead without permission. 

When, accordingly, Sue came into the 
dormitory to make a hasty toilet, look- 
ing flushed and tired, she went to her 
cubicle in silence, none of them coming 
out to greet her or to make inquiry. 
When they had gone down stairs they 
found that she did not follow them into 
the dining -hall to breakfast, and they 
then learnt that she had been severely 
reprimanded, and ordered to a solitary 
room for a week, there to be confined, 
and take her meals, and do all her read- 
ing. 

At this the seventy murmured, the sen- 
tence being, they thought, too severe. A 
round robin was prepared and sent in to 
the Principal, asking for a remission of 
Sue’s punishment. No notice was taken. 
Towards evening, when the geography 
mistress began dictating her subject, the 
girls in the class sat with folded arms. 

‘**'You mean that you are not going to 
work?” said the mistress at last. ‘I 
may as well tell you that it has been as 
certained that the young man Bridehead 
staid out with was not her cousin, for the 
very good reason that she has no such 
relative. We have written to Christ- 
minster to ascertain.” 

‘We are willing to take her word,” 
said the head girl. 

‘**This young man was discharged from 
his work at Christminster for drunken- 
ness and blasphemy in public-houses, and 
he has come here to live, entirely to be 
near her.” 

However, they remained stolid and 
motionless, and the mistress left the 
room to inquire from her superiors what 
was to be done. 

Presently, towards dusk, the pupils, as 
they sat, heard exclamations from the 
first-year’s girls in an adjoining class- 
room, and one rushed in to say that Sue 
Bridehead had got out of the back win- 
dow of the room in which she had been 
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confined, escaped in the dark across the 
lawn, and disappeared. How she had 
managed to get out of the garden nobody 
could tell, as it was bounded by the riv- 
er at the bottom, and the side door was 
locked. 

They went and looked at the empty 
room, the casement between the middle 
mullions of which stood open. The lawn 
was again searched with a lantern, every 
bush and shrub being examined, but she 
was nowhere hidden. Then the porter of 
the front gate was interrogated, and on 
reflection he said that he remembered 
hearing a sort of splashing in the stream 
at the back, but he had taken no notice, 
thinking some ducks had come down the 
river from above. 

‘‘She must have walked through the 
river!” said a mistress. 

‘* Or drounded herself,” said the porter. 

The mind of the matron was horrified 

not so much at the possible death of 
Sue as at the possible half-column detail- 
ing that event in all the newspapers, 
which, added to the scandal of the year 
before, would give the College an unenvi- 
able notoriety for many months to come. 

More lanterns were procured, and the 
river examined; and then, at last, on the 
opposite shore, which was open to the 
fields, some little boot-tracks were dis- 
cerned in the mud, which left no doubt 
that the too excitable girl had waded 
through a depth of water reaching near- 
ly to her shoulders—for this was the chief 
river of the county, and was mentioned 
in all the geography books with respect. 
As Sue had not brought disgrace upon 
the school by drowning herself, the ma- 
tron began to speak superciliously of her, 
and to express gladness that she was gone. 

On the selfsame evening Jude sat in 
his lodgings by the Close Gate. Often 
at this hour after dusk he would enter 
the silent Close, and stand opposite the 
house that contained Sue, and watch the 
shadows of the girls’ heads passing to and 
fro upon the blinds, and wish he had no- 
thing else to do but to sit reading and 
learning all day what many of the 
thoughtiess inmates despised. But to- 
night, having finished tea and brushed 
himself up, he was deep in the perusal 
of the Twenty-ninth Volume of Pusey’s 
Library of the Fathers, a set of books 
which he had purchased of a second-hand 
dealer at a price that seemed to him to be 


one of miraculous cheapness for that in- 


valuable work. He fancied he heard 
something rattle lightly against his win- 
dow; then he heard it again. Certainly 
somebody had thrown gravel. He rose 
and gently lifted the sash. 

** Jude!” (from below). 

** Sue!” 

**Yes—it is! Can I come up without 
being seen?” 

‘*Oh yes!” 

‘Then don’t come down. Shut the 
window.” 

Jude waited, knowing that she could 
enter easily enough, the front door being 
opened merely by a knob which anybody 
could turn, as in most old country towns. 
He unlatched the door of his room, heard 
a stealthy rustle on the dark stairs, and in 
a moment she appeared in the light of his 
lamp. He went up to seize her hand, and 
found she was clammy as a marine deity, 
and that her clothes clung to her like the 
robes upon the figures in the Parthenon 
frieze. 

“Tm so cold!” she said through her 
chattering teeth. ‘‘Can I come by your 
fire, Jude?” 

She crossed to his little grate and very 
little fire, but as the water dripped from 
her as she moved, the idea of drying her- 
self was absurd. ‘‘ Whatever have you 
done, darling?” he asked, with alarm, the 
tender epithet slipping out unawares. 

‘“ Walked through the largest river in 
the county—that's what I’'vedone! They 
locked me up for being out with you; 
and it seemed so unjust that I couldn’t 
bear it, so I got out of the window and es- 
caped across the stream.” She had begun 
the explanation in her usual slightly in- 
dependent tones, but before she had fin- 
ished the thin pink lips trembled, and she 
could hardly refrain from crying. 

‘*Dear Sue!” he said. ‘‘ You must take 
off all your things! And let me see— 
you must borrow some from the landlady. 
T'll ask her.” 

‘*No, no! Don’t let her know, for God’s 
sake! We are so near the school that 
they’ll come after me!” 

“Then you must put on mine. You 
don’t mind?” 

“Oh no.” 

*““My Sunday suit, you know. . It is 
close here.” In fact, everything was close 
and handy in Jude’s domicile, because 
there was not room for it to be otherwise. 
He opened a drawer, took out his best 
dark suit, and giving the garments a 
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shake, said, ‘‘ Now, how long shall I give 
you?” 

‘*Ten minutes.” 

Jude left the room and went into the 
street, where he walked upand down. A 
clock struck half past seven, and he re- 
turned. Sitting in his only arm-chair he 
saw a slim and fragile being masquerad- 
ing as himself on a Sunday, so pathetic in 
her defencelessness that his heart felt big 
with the sense of it. On two other chairs 
before the fire were her wet garments. 
She blushed as he sat down beside her, but 
only for a moment. 

‘*T suppose, Jude, it is odd that you 
should see me like this?) Yet what non- 
sense! It is only a question of woven 
cloth and linen and the snip of a tailor’s 
shears. I wish I didn’t feel so ill and 
sick! Will you dry my clothes now? 
Please do, Jude, and I'll get a lodging by- 
and-by. It is not late yet.” 

‘‘No you sha’n’t,if you are ill. You 
must stay here. Dear, dear Sue, what can 
I get for you?” 

‘*Tdon’t know. I can’t help shivering. 
I wish I could get warm.” Jude put on 


her his great-coat in addition, and then ran 
out to the nearest public-house, whence he 
returned with a little bottle in his hand. 
‘‘Here’s six of best brandy,” he said. 
‘Now you drink it, dear; all of it.” 

‘**T can’t out of the bottle, can I?” Jude 
fetched the glass from the dressing-table, 
and administered the spirit in some water. 
She gasped a little, but gulned it down, 
and lay back in the arm-chair. 

She then began to relate circumstantial- 
ly her experiences since they had parted; 
but in the middle of her story her voice 
faltered, her head nodded, and she ceased. 
She was in a sound sleep. Jude, dying 
of anxiety lest she should have caught a 
chill which might permanently injure 
her, was glad to hear the regular breath- 
ing. He softly went nearer to her, and 
observed that a warm flush now rosed her 
hitherto blue cheeks, and felt that her 
hanging hand was no longercold. Then 
he stood with his back to the fire regard- 
ing her, and saw in her almost a divinity. 

His reverie was interrupted by the creak 
of footsteps ascending the stairs. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A SINGER AWAITING AN ANSWER. 
BY MARGUERITE MERINGTON. 


YES, or no. 
What shall decide it; 
What omen guide it? 

Time will show. 
If it is yes, why yes; 

Or no, why no! 


Flowers bloom 
Whether we live or die, 
And other springs will come 

Tho’ you and I 
Have spent our season's sum, 
And under the flowers lie! 


Out of the whole world wide 


Only one 


Whose soul my soul hath met 
And known 
As groom meets bride: 
One—only one. 
Yet 
Myriad faces round us throng, 
Myriad hands stretch forth to our touch 
As with hurrying feet 
We pass along; 
But only one 
Makes the burden of life a song, 
And the cycle of life complete. 
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AWAITING AN ANSWER. 
See this stone. 
I throw it into the pool, 
Rimpling into a thousand spreading 
Rings the waters cool. 
It sinks like the dead, 
And the waters of sleep close over its head— 
But the rings go widening on. 
So my love 
For you, above 
Will widen endlessly, 
To the shore where the sentient waters beat, 
Bringing the soul of my love in waves to your feet. 
I, dead, below, 
The stone, shall be; 
No stir of the waters will come to me; 
I shall not feel, nor hear, nor see— 
But I shall know! 


Once I came upon 

A lyre in an Egyptian tomb, 

Whole, tho’ the hand beside was dust 

In a prison of stone, 

And its chord had been centuries dumb. 
Who can say 
Dead is the fire 

That once in those poor ashes lay; 

Or dead the song, the soul of the lyre? 


So the song to you that I sing 
Not with your hearing ends, 
Ceases not with my breath; 
Faint and weak, but on love’s own wing 
Ascends, 
Stronger than death; 
Passes like flame thro’ the portal 
Whence love first came, 
And the love in it makes it immortal. 
In some hour celestial I shall sing it again, 
My song glorified; 
My love purified 
Of its earthly passionate pain, 
You by my side 
Shall hear it, nor shall I have sung it in vain! 


Yes or no: 
What shall decide it; 
What omen guide it? 

Time will show. 
If it is yes, why yes; 

Or no, why no! 


Flowers bloom 
Whether we live or die, 
And other springs will come 

Tho’ you and I 
Have spent our season’s sum, 
And under the flowers lie! 
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BY STEPHEN H. OLIN. 


I 
= town meeting in a rural commu- 
nity is perhaps the only contrivance 
for local government of the people by the 
people which has ever proved completely 
successful. 

The things to be done for the general 
wood are the same that each man does 
for himself. The men who manage their 
own farms and enforce order in their own 
families are able, by like methods, to re- 
pair the roads and keep the public peace 
and direct the district school. 

But as population becomes varied, and 
towns and cities grow up, the work of 
providing for the common needs becomes 
complicated, and requires special training 
and aptitude. Very soon the citizen, oc- 
cupied in his own affairs, is unable to 
criticise the processes by which the pub- 
lic work is done, and he is left to judge 
only of the results. This is usually not 
difficult. When we observe that the 
streets are ill paved and dirty, that prop- 
erty is unsafe, and that disorder is preva- 
lent, we try to put in power officials who 
will remedy these evils according to meth- 
ods which have been tested and have 
proved effective. In this way public 
opinion has been brought to bear upon all 
the branches of our municipal adminis- 
tration, and they have been from time to 
time reorganized and suited to the needs 
of the community. 

But the system of common schools has 
seemed to be almost beyond the reach of 
such reformation. From the first the 
process of teaching caunot be supervised 
by untrained critics, and as the commu- 
nity grows, the results of teaching become 
difficult to follow. It is not easy to de- 
cide whether one child is well taught. 
It is quite impossible for most of us to 
have any personal opinion as to the teach- 
ing of three hundred thousand children. 
The work goes on in many hundred class- 
If it is ill done, the teacher will 
not tell us, if she can, and the children 
cannot tell because they do not know. 

It is clearly impossible that the com- 
munity should have the kind of know- 
ledge about the matter that it has in re- 
gard to the working of other branches 
of local government. 

Not only the vastness of our system of 
education, but its undoubted merits and 


rooms. 


its immeasurable service to the commu 
nity protect it from criticism. <A great 
majority of our citizens have been taught 
in the common scliools, and cherish for 
them the affection due to the foster-mo 
ther, the alma mater of Commencement 
speeches. These men and women are not 
eager to learn that the teaching which fitted 
them for their life-work was inefficient and 
unsatisfactory. Then there are the fiv 
thousand teachers, whose esprit de corps 
is aroused by attacks (and criticism seems 
to be attack) on the great army in which 
they serve; and there are the men who 
have filled the numerous school offices. 
Some of them have spent years in the 
performance of arduous and unrequited 
duty, and they have a natural pride in 
the result of their labors, and a natural 
reluctance to have their success brought 
in question. So, quite apart from the 
motives which we term unworthy, there 
are powerful influences perpetually tend- 
ing to prevent the community from learn 
ing the real value of the school system. 

If fault is found with particular schools, 
we are told that the defects are excep 
tional, and due to the incompetence of 
some principal or school officer. It is 
impossible to determine whether ineffi 
ciency is the rule or the exception with 
out an examination more thorough than 
any ordinary citizen can give; and so 
criticism is ineffectual, and the great or 
ganization goes on in its own way with 
constantly increasing momentum. 

It must be said, however, that the pride 
of the community in its schools is less 
general and less confident than it used to 
be. Formerly they were shown to every 
traveller as models of organization and 
discipline. It was possible for the City 
Superintendent in 1857 to say, ‘‘ There 
can be little doubt that in respect to all 
the essential elements which go to make 
up a practical and efficient system of pop 
ular education and public instruction, 
the ward and primary schools of the city 
of New York, with their appendages, are 
fully equal, if not superior, to any in the 
world.” 

The recent reports of the Board of Ed 
ucation contain no such assertion of the 
excellence of our schools. On the con- 


trary, they are very largely concerned 
with pointing out that the best results 
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cannot be obtained without larger expen- 
diture than the board is allowed to make. 
From time to time some Commissioner of 
Education has publicly and sharply criti- 
cised the schools. To the looker-on these 
criticisms have sometimes seemed serious 
and important, and sometimes trivial, in- 
sincere, and unreasonable. But, serious 
or trivial, they seem to share the same 
fate. They pass away, and the schools 
ovo on as before. 

If we turn for instruction to competent 
advisers not connected with the system, 
we hear little praise of it. Dr. Rice, after 
a methodical inspection of the schools of 
several cities, says: 

‘The typical New York primary school 
is a hard, unsympathetic, mechanical- 
drudgery school—a school which the light 
of science has not entered.” 

‘‘In many cities the children read bet- 
ter at the end of the second year than they 
do in New York at the end of the third.” 

‘‘T have not yet found a single primary 
school conducted on modern educational 
principles.” 

Other volunteers have looked into the 
accommodation given to the scholars. 
Their story is no sadder than Dr. Rice’s, 
but it touches and arouses the people as 
his criticisms never could. Most of us 
know very little about methods of teach- 
ing, but we can in some degree imagine 
what it means to crowd little children 
into ill-ventilated rooms, and keep them 
for hours at work by the light of flaring 
gas. About such facts as these there can 
be no dispute. Any observer is compe- 
tent to prove their existence. The Board 
of Education admits that the schools are 
not all housed as they should be, and 
pleads as an excuse a want of sufficient 
appropriations. Of course this answer is 
open to the reply that one of the duties 
of the Board of Education is to obtain 
from the tax-payers the money necessa- 
ry for its work. If the school moneys, 
managed carefully and to the satisfaction 
of the people, are not sufficient, they are 
likely to be increased, and when school 
appropriations are too small there is a 
question whether the Board of Education 
has done its full duty in making known 
its needs. <A school board which obtains 
the public confidence and informs the 
publie conscience can usually find a way 
of reaching the public purse. 

There is another shortcoming of which 
we can all form an idea, though we can- 
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not measure nor even imagine its un- 
happy consequences. Full to overflow- 
ing, our schools yearly turn thousands 
from their doors. The board says ten 
thousand. Other people say more than 
one hundred thousand. Until there is 
some census of school-children no one 
can tell what the number actually is. 
More than thirty years ago it was com- 
puted that the children unable to attend 
school numbered sixty thousand. Then, 
as now, the authorities thought the esti- 
mate far too high. Then, as now, every- 
body said that it would be desirable to 
have a census; and there the matter has 
rested for a generation. 

The advocates of particular kinds of 
instruction given in kindergartens and 
manual -training schools are dissatisfied 
with the experiments in these directions, 
and their dissatisfaction affects many peo- 
ple who cannot tell whether it is just. 

On the whole, it may be said that there 
is a widespread feeling that New York 
has fallen behind other cities in the de- 
velopment of its public education, and 
that the teaching of its children is not 
well done when judged by modern stand- 
ards. With some of us this feeling 
amounts to belief, with others it is only 
a doubt. It is clearly our duty to arrive 
at certainty if in any way it can be done. 

A tree can be judged by its fruits, but 
it is equally reasonable to judge of fruit 
by the tree which bears it. Whatever 
fruit it may be, it is not fig nor grape if 
we gather it from thorn or thistle. Just 
as invariable is the connection between 
the machine and its product. If this 
great engine of ours was built on an ill- 
chosen pattern, if it has been unskilfully 
patched to keep it going, if the motive 
force is wasted in overcoming the friction 
of useless parts, if its power is applied ob- 
scurely and at a score of different points, 
if some parts are overloaded and others 
do no work at all, if it is antiquated and 
lumbering, and is constructed in igno- 
rance of modern invention and in dis- 
regard of settled mechanical law, we can 
safely believe those who tell us that its 
operation is inefficient and wasteful. 


II. 


There were free schools in New Am- 
sterdam, and there were charity schools 
in the city of New York before and short- 
ly after the Revolution, but the history 
of public education on the island of Man- 
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hattan really begins in 1805, when De Witt 
Clinton founded the Free-School Society. 

No one then understood the work to be 
done nor the methods of doing it, and the 
progress of the society was neither rapid 
nor constant. An insufficient income 
was with difficulty obtained from several 
sources—State and city aid, private benev- 
olence, a share in the excise moneys, and 
a half-interest in lottery licenses. At 
one time an unsuccessful effort was made 
to supplement these revenues by charging 
the scholars a tuition fee. The methods 
of teaching were of course experimental, 
and very dreary experiments some of them 
must have been. There was the Lancas- 
terian system, with hardly any teachers, 
and a Pestalozzian system, with hardly 
any books, and combinations of the two. 
Most of the churches maintained parochi- 
al schools, which sought and obtained a 
share of the public money. Very bitter 
controversies arose, and in 1842 the Le- 
gislature attempted to settle them by es- 
tablishing in the city the common-school 
system, which for thirty years had pre- 
vailed throughout the State. 

A Board of Education was created con- 
sisting of forty-four members elected from 
the several wards, but its powers were 
very limited. In disregard of the obvious 
unity of the city, each ward was consid- 
ered as a separate town, and having re- 
ceived its proportionate share of the school 
moneys, the school officers, of whom nine 
were elected by each ward, proceeded to 
expend them as they pleased, to put 
schools on their ward boundaries to at- 
tract the children of their neighbors, to 
establish their own courses of study and 
systems of teaching. The report of the 
County Superintendent for 1843 described 
the beginnings of the new plan: 

‘Unhappily the Board of Education 
has been left without power. It can rec- 
ommend, but, no matter how wisely, it 
has no power to enforce. Hence in the 
reorganization of the new schools its rec- 
ommendations have been disregarded.” 

He enumerates some of the misdoings 
of the trustees, and goes on: ‘* Thus, in- 
stead of system, we have incongruity, 
and chaos has usurped the seat of har- 
mony and good order.” 

And he concludes: ‘‘My own experi- 
ence has abundantly proved that the ex- 
ploded country system, which the recent 
laws have imposed upon the city, will 
prove a failure equally signal.” 
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For some years the ward schools and 
the public schools existed side by side, 
but the new system was popular, and was 
favored in the division of public mon- 
eys. In spite of skill and prudence, rigid 
economy and superior organization, the 
society found its revenues unequal to its 
growing needs. It could neither repair 
its buildings nor construct or hire new 
ones, and in 1848 it was forbidden by law 
to open new schools without the consent 
of the Board of Education. In 1853 the 
society gave up the unequal contest, trans- 
ferred its schools to the city, and ended 
its useful and honorable career. 

The field of education was now divided 
between twenty-two independent democ 
racies. The need was seen for providing 
a more perfect union, and some steps were 
taken to strengthen the central authority. 
A Chief Superintendent was appointed 
with considerable powers, including the 
licensing of teachers. The purchase of 
books and supplies for all the schools was 
committed to the Board of Education, and 
the salaries of teachers throughout the 
city were fixed by general rules. 

In 1858 Governor King transmitted to 
the Legislature the report of a commis 
sion appointed to examine the schools of 
New York city. It was painstaking and 
elaborate. At that time two commission- 
ers, two inspectors, and eight trustees, in 
all twelve school officers, were elected by 
the people of each ward. The legislative 
commission noted that: 

‘The various wards of the city are very 
unequal in population and superficial ex- 
tent.” 

They reported that: ‘‘ The school-houses 
are various in capacity, comfort, and ac- 
commodation.” 

‘**Some schools are overflowing, others 
diminish in numbers.” 

‘*The want of simplicity in the system 
is one of the chief difficulties.” 

‘‘The multitude of officers and func- 
tionaries, the peculiar distribution of 
power, the power exercised by ward offi- 
cers over the scholastic department.... 
present a system of complexity unjust 
and uncalled-for.” 

‘*It is one thing to designate existing 
evils in such a complex system; it is 
another to suggest an adequate remedy.” 

And the commission asked for an ex- 
tension of its powers that it might frame 
the needed measure of reform. Unhap- 
pily the request was not granted. The 
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Board of Education declined to be re- 
formed. Its president, Mr. Andrew H. 
Green, defended the existing system in a 
vigorous address. He saw clearly that if 
the schools were to succeed they must be 
popular, and he thought that no system 
could be popular which was not admin- 
istered by officers chosen directly by the 
people. 

‘‘The introduction of twelve men into 
the management of the schools in each 
ward, selected from those by whom they 
were elected, supplies a feature necessary 
to their success by commanding the con- 
fidence of the electors and their fam- 
ilies.” 

‘‘Tf it be true that the centralization of 
management in the hands of an associa- 
tion not elected by the people, but appoint- 
ed, and having the power of a close cor- 
poration to perpetuate itself, will secure 
more system and economy, while you 
reduce expenses you will reduce the num- 
ber of scholars, and the jealousies and 
dissatisfaction which have characterized 
the schools under other management will 
spring up.” 

‘*T see no occasion for legislation to 
perfect the theory of the system.” 

He called upon the Board of Education 
to overcome the evils, which he saw plain- 
ly enough, by an energetic use of its au- 
thority, till then untried. 

Mr. Randall, the City Superintendent, 
followed this masterful leadership. In 
1856 he had said that the organization 
needed modification and improvement. 
In December, 1857, he reported that 
things were not so bad, after all. 

‘‘A system which, however defective 
and imperfect it may be in some or even 
many of its provisions, is found upon the 
whole....satisfactorily to accomplish the 
substantial object of its creation, and to 
fulfil the public expectation, should not 
lightly be subjected to the dangerous 
process of revision and reconstruction.” 

So was established the NewgYork city 
system of administering common schools 
—a system whose several faults may per- 
haps be equalled in other cities, but which 
in its combination of disadvantages is 
without a peer. 

For many years no school officer has 
been elected by the people, and yet the 
schools are crowded and the system is 
popular. Mr. Green’s apprehensions, base- 
less as they now seem, enable us to under- 
stand how rapidly political thought has 
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changed in a generation. It has come to 
be fairly well understood that the people 
of a great city can administer its affairs, 
as a great nation can govern itself, only 
by devising a representative system which 
will put all the power of the people into 
the hands of responsible public servants 
for reasonable periods. We are not yet 
agreed as to whether an autocratic mayor 
or an absolute council is best, but nobody 
would now propose that the voters of the 
city should elect two hundred and sixty- 
four officers to administer the affairs of 
one department. 

In 1864 a law provided for the election 
of twenty-one commissioners from seven 
large districts, and for the appointment 
of inspectors by the Mayor. In 1869 the 
number of commissioners was reduced to 
twelve, chosen from the city at large. In 
1871 it was provided that the Mayor should 
appoint commissioners and trustees. In 
1873 the number of commissioners was 
restored to twenty-one, and the Board of 
Education was empowered to appoint the 
trustees. In 1893 the Legislature created 
a commission to revise the New York city 
school law. Its report shows the same 
essential defects of organization which 
Governor King’s commission exposed 
nearly forty years ago. 

‘* A system so complicated of necessity 
results in inefficient action and protract- 
ed delays... .and renders it almost impos- 
sible to fix responsibility where it justly 
belongs.” 

Since 1857 all the administrative 
branches of the city government, the de- 
partments concerned with the police and 
firemen, the docks, the parks, the chari- 
ties, the public works, the public health, 
and the cleaning of the streets, have been 
successively remodelled and rationally 
organized. In good hands they all work 
well. Even in bad hands they continue 
to perform their functions, and when- 
ever anything goes wrong the responsi- 
bility for it can be fixed. It is discredit- 
able that the essential vices of the school 
system should have been left undisturbed 
for forty years. It is true that the ma- 
chinery has been from time to time im- 
proved in details of operation, but, on the 
other hand, the work to be done has enor- 
mously increased, and the education of 
three hundred thousand children is now 
mismanaged on the same clumsy plan 
which was shown to be inadequate to the 
requirements of fifty thousand. 
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II. 

It is not possible within the limits of 
this article to do more than refer to some 
of the conspicuous defects of the system. 

The fundamental vice is the division of 

power, and consequent destruction of re- 
sponsibility. 
- The Board of Education is the central 
authority, but in each of the twenty-four 
wards there is a board of five trustees. 
These appoint and remove teachers and 
janitors, nominate and virtually appoint 
principals; they conduct and manage the 
schools, and furnish supplies therefor; 
they procure sites, and erect new school- 
houses, and repair and alter the old ones. 
With the exercise of some of these powers 
the Board of Education may interfere, as 
may the District Inspectors, and the City 
Superintendent, and the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; and out of 
the conflict of authority grow constant 
controversies, which occasionally blossom 
into scandal. When the construction of 
a much-needed school is delayed for years 
because two boards cannot agree upon a 
site, or when one board gives an order to 
principals, and another board with equal 
authority forbids them to obey it, we are 
disgusted even while we are diverted. But 
the evils which flow from conflicting au- 
thority are probably less than those which 
come from misplaced authority. 

The Commissioners of Education are 
prominent in the community; they meet 
publicly and keep full records, and thus 
are accountable for their actions. But 
how can we follow the doings of these 
twenty -four ward committees of five? 
They have nearly all the patronage and 
substantial power, and they act obscurely 
and without responsibility. 

It is to be noted that the principle of 
local self-government is not involved. It 
would not be easy to show that the prin- 
ciple could be applied. There are regions 
of the city where the American common 
school will not thrive if left to local in- 
fluences. But, however this may be, the 
Boards of Trustees are at present appoint- 
ed by the Board of Education, and so are 
not springs of popular force, but only 
scattered tanks into which authority is 
drawn away from the central reservoir. 

The wards are divisions of the city 
long disused for most governmental pur- 
poses, and now known only to school offi- 
cers and conveyancers. The inequalities 
noted by Governor King’s commission 


have increased with the growth and move- 
ment of the population. In the Third 
Ward nothing remains of the school sys 
tem but the Board of Trustees. In the 
Second Ward there is one primary school, 
with an average attendance of forty-six. 
In the Twelfth Ward are twenty schools. 
The expenditure controlled by the trus- 
tees is over $630,000 a year; the number 
of children enrolled is over 56,000—a 
school population about equal to that of 
Albany, Troy, Rochester, and Syracuse 
combined. Is there any other city where 
such great powers as those of the Twelfth 
Ward trustees are exercised with so few 
of the guarantees which publicity fur- 
nishes? It is a striking instance of the 
moderation of Tammany Hall that the 
list of its General Committee contains the 
names of only four of these five oligarchs. 
It may also be noted, though with less 
surprise, that not one of the schoolless 
trustees of the Third Ward appears to be- 
long to the General Committee. 

A grave defect in the school system is 
the weakness of the professional element 
in its general management. 

There is an accepted formula used in 
making scientific skill and knowledge 
available for the good of the community. 
In pursuance of it public buildings and 
aqueducts and bridges are constructed, 
and hospitals and colleges are maintained. 
Laymen control the expenditure, and pre- 
scribe the scope and purpose of the un- 
dertaking, but they commit the work it- 
self to the hands of an expert architect, 
engineer, physician, teacher, as the case 
may be. From this rule our school sys- 
tem widely departs. There is a City Su- 
perintendent, but his tenure is too inse- 
cure, his powers too limited, and the num- 
ber of his assistants too small. In this last 
respect we are not so well off as formerly, 
for there are but eight assistants for 300,- 
000 scholars, or about one to each 37,000, 
whereas in 1857 there were three assist- 
ants and g0,000 scholars, or one superin- 
tendent to less than 17,000 scholars. An 
increase in the number of superinten- 
dents does not necessarily involve in- 
creased expense. The supervision of our 
schools is now very costly, but it is almost 
all local supervision. Three hundred and 
twenty-four principals and vice-princi- 
pals, sometimes several under one roof, 
are engaged in it. Competent authorities 
say that proper reorganization and redis- 
tribution of duties will give us better su- 
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pervision at less cost. It should be made 
possible for the Board of Education to 
consider this question. It results from the 
present plan that a great deal of work 
strictly professional, such as the planning 
of courses of study, the choice of text- 
books, and the like, is done by the com- 
missioners. This natural enough 
when the New York schools were found- 
ed, for there were then no experts in pub- 
lic education. Now, however, pedagogy 
has become a science, and the managing 
To practise 
it requires special training, as does sur- 
gery or engineering. It is an unsatisfac- 
tory arrangement which makes it the duty 
fa board of laymen to provide the clas- 
sification of studies and sgholars, while 
twenty-four boards of laymen are choos- 
ing the teachers, and eight other boards 
of laymen are inspecting their work. 

The Inspectors of Common Schools 
were, in 1842, introduced into our city 
organization as a part of the ‘‘ exploded 
country system,” and it may be remarked 
that the office in the rural districts was 
long ago abolished. At first there were 
forty-four of them here, elected by the 
people; now there are twenty-four, ap- 
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pointed from eight districts by the Mayor. 
Their powers are also exercised by other 
officials, but the inspectors are endowed 
with functions of interruption and an- 
noyance which enable them to retard the 
transaction of business, and sometimes to 
prevent the licensing or removal of a 


teacher. For fifty years they have con- 
tributed to the confusion of our educa- 
tional system. I cannot learn that any 
one thinks it desirable that they should 
continue. 

TY. 

Mayor Gilroy’s commission, in 1893, un- 
like Governor King’s commission, in 1857, 
suggested what it considered an adequate 
remedy for these chronic ills. 

In the intervening years the problem 
had been greatly simplified. The general 
principles on which a system of public 
instruction should be based have become 
as well understood as the method of or- 
ganizing a ship’s crew, and Dr. Rice and 
other observers have pointed out how 
great cities can adapt to their use sys- 
tems which in smaller communities have 
proved successful. 

It is the opinion of most people compe- 
tent to judge that the bill framed by the 
commission accords with recognized prin- 
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ciples, and takes due account of existing 
circumstances, and that under it a good 
Board of Education can do good work. 
That, after all, is as much as can be hoped 
from human institutions. The Commis- 
sioners of Education, after making some 
amendments suggested by their experi 
ence, unanimously recommended the bill 
to the Legislature, so that the proposed 
reform has the official approval which 
was lacking in 1857. It has also received 
much support from the newspapers, and 
from the clubs and societies, which at 
once indicate and help to form public 
opinion, and it has been approved by the 
Committee of Seventy. I have seen but 
one published dissent from the plan of 
the commission. It has been suggested 
that the Board of Education should con- 
sist of only a small number of com- 
missioners, who should receive a salary. 
At first sight such a plan seems to have 
advantages. In some respects the busi- 
ness efficiency of the board would be 
increased, but it would become sooner 
or later a home for professional politi- 
cians. More than this, paid commission- 
ers would undoubtedly exercise a constant 
and excessive control over the profession- 
al work; and instead of the management 
of experts we should have the rule of 
sciolists. It would be as if a board of 
college trustees should be constantly in 
attendance directing the college work. 
The payment of commissioners would 
also seem to be unwise because the esiab- 
lished American practice is to leave the 
work of education to unpaid boards. So 
great a city is not the place to try exper- 
iments in such matters. Ordinary pru- 
dence would thus dictate. But a higher 
motive than prudence prompts us not to 
break away from the general custom. The 
American citizen is not usually generous 
in his dealings with the State. The Eng- 
lish institution of unpaid legislators and 
magistrates has never flourished here, and 
we have the habit of exacting compensa- 
tion from the community for all that we 
do for it. But in regard to public educa- 
tion this is not so. From the district 
school to the university all its branches 
are controlled by unpaid officers. The 
instruction of youth is thus kept apart 
from other public labors, because men feel 
that when serving these little ones in an 
especial and solemn sense they serve their 
country and their God. From so noble a 
tradition it is not wise lightly to depart. 
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THE GOOD GOD. 


I IS own face he had never seen before 
In all his recluse life, and he had grown 
Almost to manhood knowing nothing more 
Than the poor cell in which they two alone, 
He and his father, dwelt. 
I can’t tell why 
His father fled into the wilderness, i 
But for some wrong he loathed society. 
Taking his infant son from such distress 
As he himself had felt, he fed his mind 
With all experience taught of good and bad; 
So the boy knew by name each horrid kind 
Of crime, each lovely virtue; and he had 
Such images, to frighten or delight, 
As his thoughts made by day, his dreams by night. 
With form and feature fancy did deck out 
A sweet angelic choir, a devils’ rout. 
But One, of whom his father oftenest spoke, 
Remained only a name: no image woke 
Into his fancy when he heard that all 
Came from that One—from that One's simple word: 
The sun’s uprising and the sparrow’s fall: ; 
For, while he heard such things, he thought he heard q 
That this Source of all life suffered death's reign; 
Himself secure, permitted mortal pain. 
So the boy tried to imagine good and evil 
Expressed in one face—Gabriel and the devil— 
But could not do it. 





Now the loveliest thing 

That boy was!—manly past imagining, 
Hardy with abstinence, with high thoughts fine: 
Nature in him had made her work divine. 

But what he was he knew not till one day 
When rain had fallen in that desert place: 
A pool of water mirrored his own face, 

And, seeing it, he humbly knelt to pray. 


AN EVERY-DAY AFFAIR. 
BY OLGA FLINCH. 


TY\HERE is in the city of Copenhagen a 

small and rather provincial-looking 
railway station, which is particularly 
dear to the heart of its citizens. In 
the winter it is not much used, but on 
a clear spring day, when the trees are 
beginning to bud, it is the scene of un- 
usual activity. All sorts and conditions 
of men seem for the time being to have 
but one ambition—to get away! to get 
out of town! to get into the woods! 
The engines leaving the little station all 
point directly northward, and north of 
Copenhagen, along the shore of the 
Sound, stretching some miles into the 


island, lie the fresh green beech forests, 
which are nowhere found in more luxu- 
riant beauty. It is from this little sta- 
tion that Copenhagen now hastens to en- 
joy the first buds. There is the man of 
the unmistakable bourgeois ty pe, with his 
pretty, portly wife and halfa dozen or more 
children, all rushing toward a third-class 
compartment, where they scramble in, 
more anxious to preserve undamaged thie 
precious lunch-basket than careful of one 
another’s limbs; and there is the stately 
bureaucrat, conscious of his dignity, tak- 
ing his seat leisurely in a second - class 
compartment by the side of his primly 
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dressed wife, who considers it hardly lady- 
like to be stylish, and consequently looks 
du haut en bas at an extremely pretty 
voung girl who, flushed with the joy of 
being young and pretty, laughing and 
chatting, squeezes into the vacant seat 
between her two brothers. The bell rings, 
and they are off! The next train is just 
as full, and the next, until at mid-day 
there is a lull, and finally the evening 
trains bring them all back, the luneh- 
basket filled with anemones, each child 
laden with beech boughs, all bringing 
their treasures of country air and forest 
freshness into the gas-lit city. 

On Easter-Monday Dr. Bjérck and his 
wife walked out of the city proper tow- 
ard the western part of Copenhagen, 
which in olden times had been pasture- 
land. In the sixties the walls had been 
torn down, the moats filled out, and the 
suburbs, which had been connected with 
the town by bridges, were newly named 
Northbridge, Southbridge, Eastbridge, 
and Westbridge respectively. Mrs. Bjérck 
carried a large bunch of anemones, evi- 
dently brought from the woods the day 
before. They walked on through several 
narrow streets. 

‘‘Dear me!” 


said Mrs. Bjérek, ‘‘ and 
they used to live in that pretty house; 
you would think a man of his abilities 
would have left them better off.” 

‘* Well, I never was able to understand 


it,’ said the doctor. ‘‘He talked as if 
they would lack nothing. His business 
had an excellent name, but after his 
death—he was found dead of a stroke in 
his office —no will could be found. A 
great many accounts and papers relating 
to the business were missing, and every- 
thing was in confusion. Mrs. Steen made 
a vain attempt to keep up the business. 
It took almost all she had to cover the 
debts. What they have now is a mere 
pittance, and that they won't need very 
long; the poor old lady is in feeble health, 
and the daughter is going at a quick pace 
to an insane asylum!” 

‘*Oh, Carl, don’t have her put there 
until it is absolutely necessary,’ pleaded 
Mrs, Bjérck. ‘‘ It is too dreadful to think 
of a woman who has had her education 
and advantages ending in such a place.” 

‘“Oh, I don’t know,” said the doctor; 
‘‘ there are worse things than that. While 
she had her money she never knew a 
contented moment, as far as I could see. 
The father tyrannized the household, and 
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the mother stuffed the girl’s head with 
the notion that there was no one quite 
good enough to look at her. Wait till 
you see them now.” 

The house at which they finally stopped 
had a narrow entrance, and a narrow 
but well-lighted wooden staircase. On 
each floor were two doors, leading to sep- 
arate small apartments. On the third 
floor the doctor rang the bell. He was 
answered by a violent bark. 

‘* Hush, Bruno,” said a woman’s shrill 
voice. ‘‘ Be ashamed of yourself!” 

The door was opened, evidently by the 
owner of the voice, who, on seeing the doc- 
tor,smiled and bowed. Continuing to smile 
and bow in an excess of hospitality, she 
opened another door, and pressed herself 
flat against the side of it, that there might 
be room for her guests to pass into the 
parlor from the little narrow hall. 

‘“My wife, Miss Anna,” explained the 
doctor. 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Bjéreck, Iam so glad; I am 
perfectly delighted; it is so good of you; 
do please sit down. No, Bruno; you stay 
in the hall,” and she shut the door. ‘‘ Do, 
please, sit down—” In a flutter of excite- 
ment and joy, she drew out chairs, rolled 
up the shades, and turning to Mrs. Bjérck, 
‘Tf you will excuse me, I will call mam- 
ma,” she fluttered out of the room. 

Mrs. Bjérck smiled at her husband, and 
looked around the little sunlit parlor. 
The large red velvet sofa had evidently 
once decorated a more spacious room, the 
secrétaire was an old-fashioned, beautiful 
piece of furniture, now shabby at the cor- 
ners; there were family portraits on the 
walls, two painted, several daguerreoty pes, 
and even a photograph, evidently of Miss 
Anna and her two brothers, both since 
dead. 

Miss Anna returned. She was a wo- 
man of forty-odd years, tall and angular; 
her thin brown hair was parted in the 
middle and gathered in a net, as she used 
to wear it when a girl; her face was thin, 
her features large and irregular; when 
she smiled she showed a lack of teeth, 
the few remaining front ones grown long 
and yellow. She wore a poor old black 
dress, fastened with a conspicuous gold 
brooch, added after the arrival of her vis- 
itors. Sitting down opposite Mrs. Bjérck, 
and smoothing the folds of her dress with 
as much dignity as if it were the latest 
product of the Lyons looms, she began 
in a high nervous voice: ‘‘I am really so 
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ashamed of Bruno barking at you in that 
way. If I had had any idea of the honor 
you would do us”—this with a polite so- 
ciety smile which displayed her large 
teeth—** I would never have allowed him 
to come near the hall. But one becomes 
so attached to a dog like Bruno, you know, 
it is hard to deny him anything.” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Bjérck, feel- 
ingly, ‘‘he looks like a very nice dog. 
Dogs are such a comfort; we have one 
that I am dearly fond of; he is rather 
neglected sometimes, though; with chil- 
dren one does not always find the time.” 

Here the door opened and Mrs. Steen 
came in—a small bent lady, with spare 
white hair, covered by a little cap. Mrs. 
Bjérek rose, and the doctor, meeting her 
half-way, introduced his wife, and led the 
old lady to a seat in the sunshine by the 
window. She had not her daughter’s 
nervous, smiling society airs, but was 
evidently anxious to do the honors of the 
house properly. ‘’ How are your chil- 
dren, Mrs. Bjérck?” she asked, with a po- 
lite inclination of her head; ‘‘ the doctor 
used to tell me about them.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said simple little Mrs. 
Bjérek, appreciatively; ‘‘they are all 
wonderfully well. We went on a lovely 
trip to the woods yesterday; they enjoyed 
it ever so much.” 

Mrs. Steen murmured a polite “‘ in- 
deed,” and Miss Anna, sitting up very 
straight, showed her teeth in a sweet 
smile and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, how. beauti- 
ful—really the woods! I wonder I did 
not see you.” 

‘* Were you there?” asked Mrs. Bjérck. 

“Oh no; no, indeed,” said Miss Anna, 
as if it were quite an impossibly long 
journey—‘‘ no, indeed; but I went to the 
little station, and sat on a bench outside 
to see other people go; and I really did 
see a great many of my old friends—a 
great many.” She had folded her hands 
in her lap and looked up, her eyes shining 
with excitement. 

There wasa pause. Mrs. Bjérck looked 
down at her anemones and tried to say 
something, but the words would not come. 
Her husband, bending forward, took the 
anemones and handed them to Mrs. Steen. 
‘*The children gathered them yesterday,” 
he said; ‘‘we thought you might like 
some picked on Easter-Sunday.” 

Miss Anna sprang up with youthful 
enthusiasm, none the less real for her 
exaggerated manners. 


**Oh, dear! to think that you really 
brought them for us; and I did want 
some so much.” The tears started to her 
eyes, and she began to laugh. They 
must be put in water immediately.” She 
took them from her mother carefully, 
and one falling on the floor, she picked it 
up tenderly. As she passed by Mrs. 
Bjérck she puckered up her lips into a 
sweet smile, ‘‘So awfully good of you,” 
she simpered. 

When she returned with the anemones 
in a large wash -basin the talk had evi 
dently drifted to the portraits on the 
wall. 

‘*He caught cold while out hunting,” 
Mrs. Steen was explaining. ‘‘ He was ill 
only three days, and was brought home 
to me dead. He was very talented. He 
was just about to go to Germany to finish 
his musical education. Everybody ex- 
pected great things of him.” 

‘“How very sad,” said Mrs. Bjérck, 
with the sympathy of a mother. 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Steen, looking at her 
with the calm eyes of resignation. ‘‘ He 
was very handsome; he looked beautiful 
with his violin. He had something very 
artistic and distinguished about him: 
didn’t everybody say so, Anna?” Her 
pride had survived her grief. 

‘*Oh, yes,” said Miss Anna; ‘*‘ when he 
brought me to boarding-school in Paris 
all the girls fell in love with him; they 
all said, ‘Ah, qwil est joli, votre frére.’ 
Her French was execrable, but she was 
not aware of it. 

‘* Ah, Miss Anna,” said the doctor, with 
a shrug of his shoulders, ‘if it had only 
fallen to my lot to take you to Paris; but 
such style and glory were denied me.” 
Miss Anna smiled condescendingly. 

“Did you like Paris?’ asked Mrs. 
Bjérek, who clearly saw that this period 
was the joy and pride of her life. 

‘*T adore it,” she declared, in her ner- 
vous voice; ‘‘ perfectly adore it.” 

Yes,” responded Mrs. Bjérek; ‘it 
must be a lovely place; we have never 
been able to go; but we hope to some day, 
when the children are old enough to en- 
joy it.” 

Once reminded of the past, it was hard 
for the two ladies to return to the pres- 
ent. It was a rare treat to them to find 
such sympathetic listeners. Miss Anna 


brought forth one memory after another 
from her girlhood days, and Mrs. Steen, 
listening with evident enjoyment, put in 
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explanatory remarks, such as: ‘‘ Anna 
was then sixteen, and, dear me, how light 
her hair used to be! When she was dress- 
ed for her first ball, it looked like a halo 
around her head. .... That picture was 
taken in Paris; one can see this was a 
French dress; it is only in Paris they 
ean do such things.” She sighed and 
looked at Miss Anna’s shabby dress, so 
much too loose for her. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bjérck finally rose. 
“You have given us a delightful morn- 
ing,” he said. With many exclamations 
regretting their departure, Miss Anna led 
them out. In the hall Bruno started up 
and looked at them through the darkness. 

‘*Oh, there is Bruno!” said Mrs. Bjérck. 
Miss Anna held him by the collar and 
looked at him with pride. 

‘*Good-by, Miss Anna.” 

‘*Good-by, Mrs. Bjérck. I trust you 
will do us the honor of calling again,” and 
she began smiling and bowing, never stop- 
ping until they disappeared at the turn 
of the stairs. 

They walked for a while in silence, un- 
til Mrs. Bjérek looked up, the tears in her 
eyes. ‘Oh, Carl, think of that woman act- 
ually spending Easter-Sunday sitting on 
a bench looking at her old friends going 
out of town!” 
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per dolls, tin soldiers, and vividly colored 
chromos in brass frames. 

‘It is really extraordinary,” said Miss 
Anna; ‘‘I was looking at this.” She point- 
ed to a chromo representing the head of 
a dog. ‘‘ But perhaps you do not know; 
we have had the great sorrow of losing 
Bruno.” This with a sad shaking of the 
head and a melancholy rolling of the eyes: 
poor Miss Anna’s manners were growing 
more and more punctiliously genteel. 
‘** Yes, indeed, poor dear Bruno! Now the 
extraordinary part of it is this: that pic- 
ture is Bruno; there is no mistaking it. 
And do you see the slip of paper attached? 
A piece of poetry! ‘To our dear depart- 
ed!’ It is the most wonderfully touching 
thing I ever read; it speaks about his 
brown eyes—Bruno had brown eyes, you 
know—of how he used to lick one’s hand 
—you know Bruno always did—and of 
how beseeching he looked at dinner, and 
that is Bruno over again. I always said 
if people only knew what a wonderful 
dog Bruno was, there would be written 
any number of books about him. It is 
evident he has not gone unheeded through 
this world.” She looked longingly at 
the picture. 

‘** Yes, it does look extremely like Bru- 
loss 
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no,” said Mrs. Bjérck, rather at a 
what to say. She saw Miss Anna want- 
ed the picture, and decided to go in im- a 






‘‘Never mind, dear,” he said, smiling 
on her; ‘it made her happy.” 
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Several months passed, and Mrs. Bjérck, 
with her many home duties, did not again 
find her way out to Miss Anna. In the 
summer she took her children to the sea- 
shore. In the fall, on one of those rainy, 
foggy days of which Copenhagen knows 
so many, she quite unexpectedly ran 
against Miss Anna. She had been out to 
Westbridge to look up a dressmaker, and 
as she was walking homeward she saw in 
front of a small penny shop a figure she 
dimly recognized. A black dress, not very 
clean, nor very whole around the bottom, 
was held up by two fingers encased in a 
shabby black glove, the little finger stick- 
ing out pretentiously, displaying a hole 
past mending. 

‘“Why, how do you do, Miss Anna?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Bjérck. 

Miss Anna turned quickly. ‘‘ Oh, Mrs. 
Bjévek, I am delighted to see you! I was 
really quite lost in contemplation.” 

‘Yes, Isee you were,” said Mrs. Bjérck, 
wondering what she could find to con- 
template in a window that displayed pa- 


mediately. So, looking at the tin soldiers, et 
ie ‘ 


she suddenly recollected she must buy 
some for her little boy, and they went in. 
At one side of the shop was a little table 
on which were large buns and sugared 
eakes. Mrs. Bjérek bought the soldiers, 
and asked to look at the chromo, which 
was handed to her. She turned, and 
there stood Miss Anna, her eyes fastened 
on a large sugared bun with a look which 
Mrs. Bjérck had so far seen only in the 
eyes of very small hungry street boys. 
It struck her as so painful that she could 
hardly talk, but laying her hand gently 
on Miss Anna’s arm, she called her at- 
tention to the picture. 

‘*Isn’t it beautiful!’ exclaimed Miss 
Anna, enthusiastically, with one of her 
extravagantly sweet smiles. 

‘**And, now, Miss Anna,” said Mrs. 
Bjorck, ‘‘ you would do me a great favor 
if you would allow me to make you a 
present of this, since it does look so much 
like Bruno.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Bjorek !” simpered Miss Anna. 
‘** You really would,” said Mrs. Bjérck, 
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earnestly, nodding to the shopkeeper to 
pack it. 

‘*Mrs. BjGreck—” began Miss Anna. She 
was evidently trying to find the right 
words, but the tears of joy that rushed to 
her eyes spoke better. 

‘*Oh, don’t, please!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bjérek, and turning to the side table she 
picked up the bun which had attracted 
Miss Anna’s attention. 

‘* These look like quite nice buns, sup- 
pose we each have one,” she said, carry- 
ing them over to the desk to be wrapped 
up, and what her husband 
would say if he found her guilty of 
buying pastry in a shop like this. Miss 
Anna’s face was by this time radiant with 
joy; her eyes wandered from the bun to 
the chromo and back again to the bun 
with unfeigned delight. When they 
parted at the corner of the street she held 
her treasures in one arm, with the other 
hand still daintily holding up her skirt. 

‘*Mrs. Bjérek,” she said, with her 
choicest society smile, ‘‘my gratitude is 
greater than my vocabulary.” 

On reaching home Mrs. Bjérck went 
straight to the nursery, where her little 
girl, daintily dressed, sat eating her sup- 
per. She felt vaguely as if she hardly 
had a right to enjoy so many comforts, 
the contrast was so painful when she 
thought of Miss Anna—her poor clothes 
and grand manners, her absolute convic- 
tion of Bruno’s glorification in verse, and 
the hungry childish look which had rested 
on the sugared bun. 


wondering 


The following winter old Mrs. Steen 
died, and Miss Anna was left without a 
home, or a soul that claimed her. Dr. 
and Mrs. Bjéreck, who thought and talked 
much of the matter, finally succeeded in 
finding a quiet parsonage in the country, 
where they were willing to take the poor 
girl for a small consideration. She staid 
there for a year, and then in the spring 
the doctor received a note from the pastor 
saying that he and his wife were afraid 
they would not be able to keep Miss Anna 
any longer. She was growing too pe- 
culiar; the children were puzzled by her, 
and for their sake a change seemed ne- 
cessary. She had asserted lately that 
the exposition about to be held in Copen- 
hagen was built with her money, and 
talked with much condescension of the 


grandeur of the past. 
The doctor went down to see her, and 
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the following month took her to an in- 
sane asylum a little way cutside of Co- 
penhagen. His wife, full of pity for the 
poor woman, shortly after went down to 
call on her. 

‘*Miss Anna,” she said, as she was 
leaving her, holding her hand for fare 
well, ‘‘I want to send you a little some- 
thing, now will you tell me what it shal] 
be? I can’t do overmuch for you,” she 
added, with a smile, ‘‘ but if there is any 
little wish of yours which you will tell 
me—”’ 

Miss Anna blushed, and smoothed her 
checked hospital apron. ‘' Really, Mrs. 
Bjérck,” she smiled, ‘‘ you are much teo 
good—I am almost afraid of asking—if it 
would not be too much—” She looked 
up, blushing still. 

** Well?” said 
gingly. 

‘Well, if you would give me a tooth- 
brush—” She bowed her head in her usual 
way, looking up with one of her simper- 
ing smiles. ‘‘ You know it is a little try- 
ing sometimes not to have your own, and 
we have only four in our room. Of 
course we do manage very well, but if it 
would not be too much to ask for—” 

‘* Yet she is happy, she is happy,” said 
Mrs. Bjérck to herself over and over again 
on her way home. 

The following day was one of excite- 
ment and joy for Miss Anna. She was 
walking in the garden when one of the 
doctors called to her that the postman 
had left a package for her. She turned 
quickly and walked toward the house 
with an air of importance, heightened as 
she felt that all eyes were upon her. On 
the door-step the doctor handed her a box, 
and the other patients flocked around her, 
excited and curious. She tried to look as 
if this were an every-day occurrence, but 
her hand shook as she turned the key. 
When her delighted eyes rested on a full 
toilet set, she forgot all pretence of dig- 
nity and hugged the box, looking about 
her as if fearing they would tear it from 
her. 

‘*Let them have a look, Miss Anna,” 
the doctor said; ‘‘I will take care they 
shall not harm it.” She put it down hes- 
itatingly, keeping one hand on it while 
they all crowded around it. 

** Yes,” said one litthe woman with a 
patient face, who had only come recent- 
ly, ‘‘ that is what they use outside in the 
world.” 


Mrs. Bjérck, encoura- 
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‘““7OU are coming now, Miss Morris,” 

\ exclaimed Carlton from the front 
of the carriage in which they were mov- 
ing along the sunny road to Athens, 
‘‘into a land where one restores his lost 
illusions. Anybody who wishes to get 
back his belief in beautiful things should 
come here to do it, just as he would go 
to a German sanitarium to build up his 
nerves or his appetite. You. have only 
to drink in the atmosphere and you are 
cured. I know no better antidote than 
Athens for a siege of cable-cars and mud- 
dy asphalt pavements and a course of Rob- 
ert Elsmeres and the Heavenly Twins. 
Wait until you see the statues of the 
young athletes in the Museum,” he cried, 
enthusiastically, ‘‘ and get a glimpse of 
the blue sky back of Mount Hymettus, 
and the moonlight some evening on the 
Acropolis, and you’ll be convinced that 
nothing counts for much in this world 
but health and straight limbs and tall 
marble pillars, and eyes trained to see 
only what is beautiful. Give people a 
love for beauty and a respect for health, 
Miss Morris, and the result is going to be, 
what they once had here, the best art and 
the greatest writers and satirists and poets. 
The same audience that applauded Eurip- 
ides and Sophocles in the open theatre 
used to eross the road the same day to 
applaud the athletes who ran naked in 
the Olympian games, and gave them as 
great honor. I came here once on a 
walking tour with a chap who wasn’t 
making as much of himself as he should 
have done, and he went away a changed 
man, and became a personage in the 
world, and you would never guess what 
it was that did it. He saw a statue of one 
of the Greek gods in the Museum which 
showed certain muscles that he couldn't 
find in his own body, and he told me he 
was going to train down until they did 
show; and he stopped drinking and loaf- 
ing to do it, and took to exercising and 
working, and by the time the muscles 
showed out clear and strong he was so 
keen over life that he wanted to make the 
most of it, and, as I said, he has done it. 
That’s what a respect for his own body 
did for him.” 

Fhe carriage stopped at the hotel on 


one side of the public square of Athens, 
with the palace and its gardens blocking 
one end, and yellow houses with red 
roofs and gay awnings over the cafés sur- 
rounding it. It was a bright sunny day, 
and the city was clean and cool and 
pretty. 

‘* Breakfast?” exclaimed Miss Morris in 
answer to Carlton’s inquiry; ‘‘ yes, I sup 
pose so, but I won't feel safe until I have 
my feet on that rock.” She was standing 
on the steps of the hotel, looking up with 
expectant, eager eyes at the great Acrop- 
olis above the city. 

‘‘It has been there for a long time 
now,” suggested Carlton, ‘‘and I think 
you can risk its being there for a half- 
hour longer.” 

** Well,” she said, reluctantly, ‘‘ but I 
don’t wish to lose this chance. There 


might be an earthquake, for instance.” 


‘* We are likely to see them this morn- 
ing,’ said Carlton, as he left the hotel 
with the ladies and drove towards the 
Acropolis. ‘‘ Nolan has been interview- 
ing the English maid, and she tells him 
they spend the greater part of their time 
up there on the rock. They are living 
very simply here, as they did in Paris; 
that is, for the present. On Wednesday 
the King gives a dinner and a reception 
in their honor.” 

‘*When does your dinner come off?” 
asked Miss Morris. 

‘** Never,” said Carlton, grimly. 

‘*One of the reasons why I like to come 
back to Athens so much,” said Mrs. Downs, 
‘*is because there are so few other tourists 
here to spoil the local color for you, and 
there are almost as few guides as tourists, 
so that you can wander around undis- 
turbed and discover things for yourself. 
They don’t label every fallen column, 
and place fences around the temples. 
They seem to put you on vour good be- 
havior. Then I always like to go to a 
place where you are as much of a curios- 
ity to the people as they are to you: It 
seems to excuse your staring about you.” 

‘*A curiosity!” exclaimed Carlton; ‘'I 
should say so! The last time I was here 
I tried to wear a pair of knickerbockers 
around the city, and the people stared so 
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that I had to go back to the hotel and 
change them. I shouldn't have minded 
it so much in any other country, but I 
thought men who wore Jaeger under- 
clothing and women’s petticoats for a na- 
tional costume might have excused so 
slight an eccentricity as knickerbockers. 
They had no right to throw the first 
stone.” 

The rock upon which the temples of 
the Acropolis are built is more of a hill 
than a rock. It is much steeper upon 
one side than the other, with a sheer fall 
a hundred yards broad; on the opposite 
side there are the rooms of the Hospital of 
A#sculapius and the theatres of Dionysus 
and Herodes Atticus. The top of the 
rock holds the Parthenon and the other 
smaller temples, or what yet remains of 
them, and its surface is littered with bro- 
ken marble and stones and pieces of rock. 
The top is so closely built over that the 
few tourists who visit it can imagine 
themselves its sole occupants for a half- 
hour at a time. When Carlton and his 
friends arrived, the place appeared quite 
deserted. They left the carriage at the 
base of the rock, and climbed up to the 
entrance on foot. 

‘* Now, before I go on to the Parthe- 
non.” said Miss Morris, *‘ I want to walk 
around the sides, and see what is there. 
I shall begin with that theatre to the left, 
and I warn you that I mean to take my 
time about it. So you people who have 
been here before can run along by your- 
selves, but I mean to enjoy it leisurely. I 
am safe by myself here, am I not?” she 
asked. 

‘‘As safe as though you were in the 
Metropolitan Museum,” said Carlton, as 
he and Mrs. Downs followed Miss Morris 
along the side of the hill toward the ru- 
ined theatre of Herodes, and stood at its 
top, looking down into the basin below. 
From their feet ran a great semicircle of 
marble seats, descending tier below tier 
to a marble pavement, and facing a great 
ruined wall of pillars and arches which in 
the past had formed the background for 
the actors. From the height on which 
they stood above the city they could see 
the green country stretching out for 
miles on every side and swimming in the 
warm sunlight, the dark groves of myr- 
tle on the hills, the silver ribbon of the 
inland water, and the dark blue 4gean 
Sea. The bleating of sheep and the tink- 
ling of the bells came up to them from 


the pastures below, and they imagined 
they could hear the shepherds piping to 
their flocks from one little hill-top to an 
other. 

‘The country is not much changed,” 
said Carlton. ‘‘And when you stand 
where we are now, you can imagine that 
you see the procession winding its way 
over the road to the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
with the gilded chariots, and the chil 
dren carrying garlands, and the priest 
esses leading the bulls for the sacriiice.” 

‘What can we imagine is going on 
here?” said Miss Morris, pointing with her 
parasol to the theatre below. 

‘* Oh, this is much later,” said Carlton. 
‘This was built by the Romans. They 
used to act and to hold their public meet 
ings here. This corresponds to the top 
row of our gallery, and you can imagine 
that you are looking down on the bent 
backs of hundreds of bald-headed men 
in white robes, listening to the speakers 
strutting about below there.” 

‘I wonder how much they could hear 
from this height?” said Mrs. Downs. 

‘** Well, they had that big wall for a 
sounding-board, and the air is so soft 
here that their voices should have car- 
ried easily, and I believe they wore masks 
with mouth-pieces, that conveyed the 
sound like a fireman’s trumpet. If you 
like, I will run down there and call up to 
you, and you can hear how it sounded. | 
will speak in my natural voice first, and if 
that doesn’t reach you, wave your para- 
sol, and I will try it a little louder.” 

**Oh, do!” said Miss Morris. ‘‘ It will 
be very good of you. I should like to 
hear a real speech in the theatre of Hero- 
des,” she said, as she seated herself on the 
edge of the marble crater. 

‘‘Tll have to speak in English,” said 
Carlton, as he disappeared; ‘‘my Greek 
isn’t good enough to carry that far.” 

Mrs. Downs seated herself beside her 
niece, and Carlton began scrambling 
down the side of the amphitheatre. The 
marble benches were broken in parts, and 
where they were perfect were covered 
with a fine layer of moss as smooth and 
soft as green velvet, so that Carlton, when 
he was not laboriously feeling for his next 
foothold with the toe of his boot, was en- 
gaged in picking spring flowers from the 
beds of moss and sticking them, for safe- 
keeping, in his button-hole. He was sev 
eral minutes in making the descent, and 
so busily occupied in doing it that he did 
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not look up until he had reached the level 
of the ground, and jumped lightly from 
the first row of seats to the stage, covered 
with moss, which lay like a heavy rug over 
the marble pavement. When he did look 
up he saw a tableau that made his heart, 
which was beating quickly from the ex- 
ertion of the descent, stand still with con- 
sternation. The Hohenwalds had, in his 
short absence, descended from the en 
trance of the Acropolis, and had stopped 
on their way to the road below to look 
into the cool green and white basin of the 
theatre. At the moment Carlton looked 
up the Duke was standing in front of 
Mrs. Downs and Miss Morris, and all of 
the men had their hats off. Then, in pan 
tomime, and silhouetted against the blue 
sky behind them, Carlton saw the Prin 
cesses advance beside their brother, and 
Mrs. Downs and her niece courtesied 
three times, and then the whole party 
faced about in a line and looked down at 
him. The meaning of the tableau was 
only too plain. 

‘Good heavens!” gasped Carlton. ‘‘ Ev- 
erybody’s getting introduced to everybody 
else, and I’ve missed the whole thing! If 
they think ['m going to stay down here 
and amuse them, and miss all the fun my 
self, they are greatly mistaken.’ He made 
a mad rush for the front first row of seats; 
but there was a cry of remonstrance from 
above, and looking up, he saw all of the 
men waving him back. 

“Speech!” cried the young English 
captain, applauding loudly, as though 
welcoming an actor on his first entrance. 
‘‘ Hats off!” he eried. ‘* Down in front! 
Speech !” 

‘*Confound that ass!” said Carlton, 
dropping back to the marble pavement 
again, and gazing impotently up at the 
row of figures outlined against the sky. 
‘I mustslook like a bear in the bear-pit 
at the Zoo,” he growled. ‘‘ They'll be 
throwing buns to me next.” He could 
see the two elder sisters talking to Mrs. 
Downs, who was evidently explaining his 
purpose in going down to the stage of the 
theatre, and he could see the Princess 
Aline bending forward, with both hands 
on her parasol, and smiling. The captain 
made a trumpet of his hands and asked 
why he didn’t begin. 

‘‘ Hello! how are you?” Carlton called 
back, waving his hat at, him in some 
embarrassment. ‘‘I wonder if I look as 
much like a fool as I feel?” he muttered 


‘What did you say? We can’t hear 
you,” answered the captain. 

‘Louder! louder!” called the equer 
ries. Carlton swore at them under his 
breath, and turned and gazed round the 
hole in which he was penned in order to 
make them believe that he had given up 
the idea of making a speech, or had ever 
intended doing so. He tried to think of 
something clever to shout back at them, 
and rejected ** Ye men of Athens” as be 
ing too flippant, and ‘‘ Friends, Romans, 
Countrymen,” as requiring too much 
effort. When he looked up again the 
Hohenwalds were moving on their way, 
and as he started once more to scale the 
side of the theatre the Duke waved his 
hand at him in farewell, and gave an- 
other hand to his sisters, who disappeared 
with him behind the edge of the upper 
row of seats. Carlton turned at once and 
dropped into one of the marble chairs 
and bowed his head. When he did reach 
the top Miss Morris held out a sympa- 
thetic hand to him and shook her head 
sadly, but he could see that she was press- 
ing her lips tightly together to keep from 
smiling. 

‘Oh, it’s all very funny for you,” he 
said, refusing her hand. ‘I don’t believe 
you are in love with anybody. You 
don’t know what it means.” 

They revisited the rock on the next day 
and on the day after, and then left Athens 
for an inland excursion to stay overnight. 
Miss Morris returned from it with the 
sense of having done her duty once, and 
by so doing having earned the right to act 
as she pleased in the future. What she 
best pleased to do was to wander about 
over the broad top of the Acropolis, with 
no serious intent of studying its historical 
values, but rather, as she explained it, for 
the simple satisfaction of feeling that she 
was there. She liked to stand on the edge 
of the low wall along its top and look 
out over the picture of sea and plain and 
mountains that lay below her. The sun 
shone brightly, and the wind swept by 
them as though they were on the bridge 
of an ocean steamer, and there was the 
added invigorating sense of pleasure that 
comes to us when we stand on a great 
height. Carlton was sitting at her feet, 
shielded from the wind by a fallen col- 
umn, and gazing up at her with critical 
approval. 

‘*You look like a sort of a ‘Winged 
Victory’ up there,” he said, ‘‘ with the 
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wind blowing your skirts about and your 
hair coming down.” 

‘I don’t remember that the ‘Winged 
Victory’ has any hair to blow about,” 
suggested Miss Morris. 

‘Td like to paint you,” continued 
Carlton, “just as you are standing now, 
only I would put you in a Greek dress; 
and you could stand a Greek dress better 
than almost any one I know. I would 
paint you with your head up and one 
hand shielding your eyes, and the other 
pressed against your breast. It would 
be stunning.” He spoke enthusiastical- 
ly, but in quite an impersonal tone, as 
though he were discussing the posing of 
a model. 

Miss Morris jumped down from the 
low wall on which she had been stand- 
ing, and said, simply, ‘‘ Of course I should 
like to have you paint me very much.” 

Mrs. Downs looked up with interest to 
see if Mr. Carlton was serious. 

‘* When?” said Carlton, vaguely. ‘‘Oh, 
I don’t know. Of course this is entirely 
too nice to last, and you will be going 
home soon, and then when I do get back 
to the States you will—you will have oth- 
er things to do.” 

‘* Yes,” repeated Miss Morris, ‘‘I shall 
have something else to do besides gazing 
out at the A®gean Sea.”’ She raised her 
head and looked across the rock for a mo- 
ment with some interest. Her eyes, which 
had grown wistful, lighted again with 
amusement. ‘‘ Here are your friends,” she 
said, smiling. 

‘* No!” exclaimed Carlton, scrambling 
to his feet. 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Morris. ‘‘ The Duke 
has seen us, and is coming over here.” 

When Carlton had gained his feet and 
turned to look his friends had separated 
in different directions, and were strolling 
about alone or in pairs among the great 
columns of the Parthenon. But the Duke 
came directly towards them, and seated 
himself on a low block of marble in 
front of the two ladies. After a word or 
two about the beauties of the place, he 
asked if they would go to the reception 
which the King gave to him on the day fol- 
lowing. They answered that they should 
like to come very much, and the Duke ex- 
pressed his satisfaction, and said that he 
would see that the chamberlain sent them 
invitations. ‘‘ And you, Mr. Carlton, you 
will come also, I hope. I wish you to 
be presented to my sisters. ‘They are 


only amateurs in art, but they are great 
admirers of your work, and they have 
rebuked me for not having already pre 
sented you. We were all disappointed,” 
he continued, courteously, ‘‘ at not hay 
ing you to dine with us that night in 
Constantinople, but now I trust I shall see 
something of you here. You must tell 
us what we are to admire.” 

‘*That is very easy,” said Carlton. ‘‘ Ey 
erything.” 

‘You are quite right,” said the Duke, 
bowing to the ladies as he moved away 
‘It is all very beautiful.” 

‘*Well, now you certainly will meet 
her,” said Miss Morris. 

‘Oh no, I won't,” said Carlton, with 
resignation. ‘I have had two chances 
and lost them, and I'll miss this one 
too.” 

‘* Well, there is a chance you shouldn't 
miss,” said Miss Morris, pointing and nod 
ding her head. ‘‘ There she is now, and 
all alone. She’s sketching, isn’t she, 01 
taking notes. What is she doing?” 

Carlton looked eagerly in the direction 
Miss Morris had signified, and saw the 
Princess Aline sitting at some distance 
from them, with a book on her Jap. She 
glanced up from this now and again to 
look at something ahead of her, and was 
apparently deeply absorbed in her occu 
pation. 

‘*There is your opportunity,” said Mrs 
Downs; ‘‘and we are going back to the 
hotel. Shall we see you at luncheon?” 

‘*Yes,” said Carlton, ‘‘ unless I get a 
position as drawing-master; in that case 
I shall be here teaching the three ama 
teurs in art. Do you think I can do it?” 
he asked Miss Morris. 

‘* Decidedly,” she answered. ‘‘I have 
found you a most educational young per 
son.” 

They went away together, and Carlton 
moved cautiously towards the spot where 
the Princess was sitting. He madea long 
and roundabout détour as he did so, in 
order to keep himself behind her. He did 
not mean to come so near that she would 
see him, but he took a certain satisfaction 
in looking at her when she was alone, 
though her loneliness was only a matter 
of the moment, and though he knew that 
her people were within a hundred yards 
of her. He was in consequence some 


what annoyed and surprised to see anoth- 
er young man dodging in and out among 
the pillars of the Parthenon immediate- 
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‘*AND ALL ALONE.” 


ly ahead of him, and to find that this 
young man also had his attention centred 
on the young girl, who sat unconsciously 
sketching in the foreground. 

‘Now what the devil can he want?” 
muttered Carlton, his imagination taking 
alarm at once. ‘‘If it would only prove 
to be some one who meant harm to her,” 
he thought—‘‘a brigand, or a_ beggar, 
who might be obligingly insolent, or even 
a tipsy man, what a chance it would af- 
ford for heroic action !” 

With this hope he moved forward 
quickly but silently, hoping that she 
stranger might prove even to be aie 
archist with a grudge against royalty. 
And as he advanced he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the Princess glance over 
her shoulder, and observing the man, rise 
and walk quickly away towards the edge 
of the rock. There she seated herself with 
her face towards the city, and with her 
back firmly set against her pursuer. 

‘* He is annoying her!” exclaimed Carl- 
ton, delightedly, as he hurried forward. 
‘It looks as though my chance had come 
at last.” But as he approached the 
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stranger he saw, to his great disappoint- 
ment, that he had nothing more serious 
to deal with than one of the international 
army of amateur photographers, who had 
been stalking the Princess as a hunter 
follows an elk, or as he would have stalk- 
ed a race-horse or a prominent politician, 
or a Lord Mayor's show, everything be- 
ing fish that came within the focus of 
his camera. A helpless statue and an 
equally helpless young girl were both 
good subjects and at his mercy. He was 
bending over, with an anxious expression 
of countenance, and focussing his camera 
on the back of the Princess Aline, when 
Carlton approached from the rear. As 
the young man put his finger on the 
button of the camera, Carlton jogged his 
arm with his elbow, and pushed the en- 
thusiastic tourist to one side. 

‘*T say,” exclaimed that individual, 
‘**look where you’re going, will you?, You 
spoiled that plate.” 

“*Tll spoil your camera if you annoy 
that young lady any longer,” said Carl- 
ton, in a low voice. 

The photographer was rapidly rewind- 
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ing his roll, and the fire of pursuit was 
still in his eye. 

‘* She's a Princess,” he explained, in an 
excited whisper. 

** Well,” said Carlton, 
is entitled to 


sides,” 


‘even a Princess 
Be- 
he said, in a more amicable tone, 
‘** you haven’t a permit to photograph on 
the Acropolis. You know you haven't.” 
Carlton was quite sure of this, because 
there were no such permits. 


some consideration. 


The amateur looked up in some dismay 
‘*T didn’t know you had to have them,” 
he said. ‘* Where can I get one?” 

“The King may ¢ 
Carlton. ‘‘ He lives at the palace. If 
they catch you up here without a license, 
they will confiscate your camera and lock 
you up. You had better vanish before 
they see you.” 

‘Thank you. 
anxiously. 

** Now,” thought Carlton, smiling plea- 
santly, ** oes to the palace with 
that box a permit, they'll 
think he is either a dvnamiter or a crank, 
and before they are through with him his 
interest in photography will have sus- 
tained a severe shock.” 

As Carlton turned from watching the 
rapid flight of the photographer, he ob- 
served that the Princess had remarked it 
also, as she had no doubt been a witness 
of what had passed, even if she had not 
overheard all that had She 
rose from her enforced position of refuge 
with a look of relief, and came directly 
towards Carlton along the rough path 
that led through the débris on the top of 
the Acropolis. Carlton had thought, as 
he watched her sitting on the wall, with 
her chin her hand, that she 
would make a beautiful companion pic- 
ture to the one he had wished to paint of 
Miss Morris — the one girl standing up- 
right, looking fearlessly out to sea, on the 
top of the low wall, with the wind blow- 
ing her and her hair 
tumbled in the breeze, and the other seat- 
ed, bending intently forward, as though 
watching for the return of a long -de- 
layed vessel; a beautifully sad face, fine 
and delicate and noble, the face of a girl 
on the figure of a woman. And when 
she rose he made no effort to move away, 
or, indeed, to pretend not to have seen her, 
but stood looking at her as though he had 
the right to do so, and as though she 
must know he had that right. As she 


ive you one,” said 


I will,” said the tourist, 


W hen he 


o 


asks for 


and 


been said. 


resting on 


skirts about her, 
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came towards him the Princess Aline did 
not stop, nor even shorten her steps; but 
as she passed opposite to him she bowed 
her thanks with a sweet impersonal smile 
and a dropping of the eyes, and contin- 
ued steadily on her way. 

Carlton stood for some short time look- 
ing after her, with his hat still at 
side, farther from him at 
that moment than she had ever been be 
fore, although she had for the first time 
recognized him. But he knew that it was 
only as a human being that she had ree 
ognize¢ him. He put on his hat, and sat 
down on a rock with his 


his 
She seemed 


his elbows on 
knees, and filled his pipe. 

“If that had been any other girl,” he 
thought, ‘‘I would have gone up to her 
and said, ‘ Was that man annoying you? 
and would have said, ‘ Yes; thank 
and I would have 
walked along with her until we had come 
up to 


she 


you,’ or something: 


her friends, and she would have 
told them I had been of some slight ser 
vice to her, and they would have intro 
duced us, and all would have gone well. 
But she is a Princess she can 
not be approached in that way. At least 
she does not think so, and I have to act 
as she has been told I should act, and 
not as I think I should. After all, sh: 
is only a very beautiful girl, and she 
must be very tired of her cousins and 
grandmothers, and of not being allowed 
to see any one else. These royalties 
make a very picturesque show for the 
rest of us, but indeed it seems rather hard 
on them. A hundred years from now 
there will be no more kings and queens, 
and the writers of that day will envy us, 
just as the writers of this day envy the 
men who wrote of chivalry and tourna- 
ments, and they will have to choose their 
heroes from bank presidents, and their 
heroines from lady lawyers and girl poli- 
ticians and type-writers. What a stupid 
world it will be then !” 

The next day brought the reception to 
the Hohenwalds; and Carlton, entering 
the reading-room of the hotel on the same 
afternoon, found Miss Morris and her 
aunt there together taking tea. They 
both looked at him with expressions of 
such genuine commiseration that he 


because 


stopped just as he was going to seat him- 
self and eyed them defiantly. 

‘*Den’t tell me,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ that 
this has fallen through too!” 

Miss Morris nodded her head silently. 
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Carlton dropped into the chair beside 
them, and folded his arms with a frown 
of grim resignation. ‘* What 
‘* Have they postponed the recep- 


is it?” he 
asked. 
tion?” 

‘*No.”’ Miss Morris said; ** but the Prin- 
cess Aline will not be there.” 

‘*Of course not,” said Carlton, calmly, 
May [ask why? I knew 
that she wouldn't be there, but I may pos 


‘*of course not. 


sibly be allowed to express some curi- 
osity.”” 

‘She turned her ankle on one of the 
loose stones on the Acropolis this after- 
Miss Morris, ** and sprained 
it so badly that they had to carry her—” 

‘* Whoearried her?” Carlton demanded, 
fiercely. 

‘*Some of her servants.” 


noon,” said 





cried Carlton. 
‘*That’s the way it always will be. I was 
there the whole afternoon, and I didn't 
I wasn’t there to help her. It’s 
Fate, that’s what it is—Fate! There’s no 
use in my trying to fight against Fate. 
Still,” he added, anxiously, 


‘*OFf eourse, of course!” 


see ner. 


with a sudden access of hope, 
be well this 


‘she may by 


Ve r 
evening, 


‘**T hardly think she will,” 


said Miss Morris, ‘‘ but we 
will trust so.” 
The King’s palace and 


gardens stretch along one 
end of the public park, and 
are but just across the street 
the hotel the 
Hohenwalds and the Ameri- 
As the 
hotel was the first building 
on the left of the square, 
Carlton could see from his 
windows the illuminations, 


from where 


cans were staying. 


the 
guards of honor, and the carriages ar- 
riving and departing, and the citizens of 
Athens crowding the parks and peering 
through the iron rails into the King’s 


and 


garden. It was a warm night, and light- 
ed grandly by a full moon that showed 
the Acropolis in silhouette against the 
sky, and gave a strangely theatrical 
look to us. yellow house fronts and red 
roofs of the town. Every window in the 
broad front of the palace was illuminated, 
and through the open doors came the 
sound of music, and one without could 
see rows of tall servants in the King’s 
blue and white livery, and the men of his 
guard in their white petticoats and black 
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and white jackets and red caps. Carlton 
pulled a light coat over his evening dress, 
and, with an agitation he could hardly 
explain, walked across the street and en- 
tered the palace. The line of royalties 



















‘‘IF THAT HAD BEEN ANY OTHER GIRL.” 


had broken by the time he reached the 
ballroom, and the not over-severe eti- 
quette of the Greek court left him free, 
after a bow to those who still waited to 
receive it, to move about as he pleased. 
His most earnest desire to learn 
whether or not the Princess Aline was 
present, and with that end he clutched 
the English adjutant as that gentleman 
was hurrying past him, and asked eagerly 
if the Princess had her 
accident. 

‘* No,” said the officer; ‘‘she’s able to 
walk about, but not to stand, and sit out 
a dinner, and dance, and all this sort of 
thing. Too bad, wasn’t it?” 

‘** Yes,” said Carlton, ‘‘ very bad.” He 


was 


recovered from 
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released his hand from the other’s arm, 
and dropped back among the men group 
ed about the doorway. His disappoint 
Indeed, he had not 
known how much this meeting with the 
Princess had meant until he ex 
perienced this disappointment, which was 
succeeded by a wish to find Miss Morris, 
and have her sympathize and Jaugh with 
him 


ment was very keen. 


to him 


He became conscious, as he search- 
ed with growing impatience the faces of 
those passing and repassing before him, 
of how much the habit of ¢ 
Morris unlucky 
love-affair had grown of late upon him. 
He wondered what he would have done 
in his travels without her, and whether 
he should have had the interest to carry 
on his pursuit had she not been there to 
urge him on, and to mock at him when he 
grew faint-hearted. 

But when he finally did discover her 
he stood quite still, and for an instant 
doubted if it were she. The girl he saw 
seemed to be a more beautiful sister of 
the Miss Morris he knew—a taller, fairer, 
and he fear- 
ed that it was not she, until he remember- 
ed that this was the first time he had ever 
seen her with her hair dressed high upon 
her head, and in the more distinguished 


roing to Miss 


5S 


for sympathy in his 


and more radiant personage ; 


accessories of a décolleté gown and train. 
Miss Morris had her hand on the arm of 
one of the equerries, who was battling 
good-naturedly with the crowd, and try- 
ing to draw her away from two persistent 
youths in diplomatic uniform who were 
laughing and pressing forward in close 
pursuit on the other side. Carlton ap- 
proached her with a certain feeling of dif- 
fidence, which was most unusual to him, 
and asked if she were dancing. 

‘** Mr. Carlton shall decide for me,” Miss 
Morris said, dropping the equerry’s arm 
and standing beside the American. ‘‘I 
have promised all of these gentlemen,” 
she explained, ‘‘to dance with them, and 
now they won't agree as to which is to 
dance first. They’ve wasted half this 
waltz already in discussing it, and they 
make it much more difficult by saying 
that no matter how I decide, they will 
fight duels with the one I choose, which 
is most unpleasant for me.” 

‘*Most unpleasant for the gentleman 
you choose, too,” suggested Carlton. 

‘**So,” continued Miss Morris, ‘‘I have 
decided to leave it to you.” 

‘* Well, if lam to arbitrate between the 
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powers,” said Carlton, with a glance at 
the three uniforms, ** my decision is that 
as they insist on fighting duels in any 
event, you had better dance with me until 
they have settled it between them, and 
then the the 
dance.” 

‘‘That’s a good idea,” said Miss 
Morris; and taking Carlton’s arm, 
bowed to the three men and drew away. 

‘* Mr. Carlton,” said the equerry, with 
a bow, ** has added another argument in 
favor of maintaining standing armies, and 
of not submitting questions to arbitra- 
tion.” 


survivor can have next 
very 


she 


**Let’s get out of this,” said Carlton. 

‘You don’t want to dance, do you? Let 
us go where it’s cool.” 
He led her down the stairs, and out 
to the terrace. They did not speak 
again until they had left it, and were 
walking under the trees in tie Queen’s 
garden. He had noticed as they made 
their way through the crowd how the 
men and women turned to look at her 
and made way for her, and how utterly 
unconscious she was of their doing so, 
with that unconsciousness which comes 
from familiarity with such discrimina- 
tion, and Carlton himself held his head a 
little higher with the pride and pleasure 
the thought gave him that he was in such 
friendly sympathy with so beautiful a 
creature. He stopped before a low stone 
bench that stood on the edge of the path, 
surrounded by a screen of tropical trees, 
and guarded by a marble statue. They 
were in deep shadow themselves, but the 
moonlight fell on the path at their feet, 
and through the trees on the other side 
of the path they could see the open ter- 
race of the palace, with the dancers mov- 
ing in and out of the lighted windows. 
The splash of a fountain came from some 
short distance behind them, and from 
time to time they heard the strains of 
a regimental band alternating with the 
softer strains of a waltz played by a group 
of Hungarian musicians. For a moment 
neither of them spoke, but sat watching 
the white dresses of the women and the 
uniforms of the men moving in and out 
among the trees, lighted by the lanterns 
hanging from the branches, and the white 
mist of the moon. 

“Do you know,’ 


on 


’ 


said Carlton, ‘‘ I'm 


rather afraid of you to-night!” He paused, 
and watched her for a little time as she sat 
upright with her hands folded on her lap. 
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‘*You are so very resplendent and queenly 
and altogether different,” he added. The 
girl moved her bare shoulders slightly and 
leaned back against the bench. 
‘*The Princess did not come,” 
‘*No,” Carlton answered, with a sudden 
twinge of conscience at having forgotten 
that fact. ‘*That’s one of the reasons I 
took you away from those men,” he ex- 
‘*T wanted you to sympathize 


she said. 


plained. 
with me.” 
Miss Morris did not answer him at once. 
She did not seem to be in a sympathetic 
mood. Her manner suggested rather that 
she was tired and troubled. 
‘‘T need sympathy myself to-night,” 





letter after 
We 


she said. ‘‘We received a 
dinner that brought bad news for us. 
must go home at once.” 

‘* Bad exclaimed Carlton, with 
much concern. ‘* From home?” 

‘* Yes, from home,” she replied; ‘‘ but 
there is nothing wrong there; it is only 
bad news for us. My sister has decided 
to be married in June instead of July, 
and that cuts us out of a month on the 
Continent. That's all. We shall have 
to leave immediately —to-morrow. It 
seems that Mr. Abbey is able to go away 
sooner than he had hoped, and they are 
to be married on the first.” 

‘*Mr. Abbey !” exclaimed Carlton, cateh- 


news!” 


—- 
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ing at the name. ‘‘But your sister isn’t 
going to marry him, is she?” 

Miss Morris turned her head in some 
surprise. ‘* Yes—why not?” she said. 

‘*But I say!” eried Carlton, ** I thought 

your aunt told me that you were going 
to marry Abbey; she told me so that day 
on the steamer when he came to see you 
otf.” 

‘I marry him—my aunt told you 
impossible!” said Miss Morris, smiling. 
**She probably said that * her niece’ was 
going to marry him; she meant my sister. 
They had been engaged some time.” 

‘Then who are you going to marry?” 
stammered Carlton. 

‘I am not going to marry any one,” 
said Miss Morris. 

Carlton stared at her blankly in amaze- 
ment. ‘* Well, that’s most absurd!” he 
exclaimed 

He recognized instantly that the expres 
sion was hardly adequate, but he could 
not readjust his mind so suddenly to the 
new idea, and he remained looking at her 
with many confused memories rushing 
through his brain. A dozen questions 
were on his tongue. He remembered af- 
terwards how he had noticed a servant 
trimming the candle in one of the orange- 
colored lanterns, and that he had watched 
him as he disappeared among the palms. 

The silence lasted for so long a time 
that it had taken on a significance in it- 
self which Carlton recognized. He pulled 
himself up with a short laugh. ‘* Well,” 
he remonstrated, mirthlessly, ‘‘I don’t 
think you've treated me very well.”’ 

‘*How, not treated vou very well?” 
Miss Morris asked, settling herself more 
easily. She had been sitting during the 
pause which followed Carlton’s discovery 
with a certain rigidity, as if she was 
on a strain of attention. But her tone 
was now as friendly as always, and held 
its customary suggestion of amusement. 
Carlton took his tone from it, although 
his mind was still busily occupied with 
incidents and words of hers that she had 
spoken in their past intercourse. 

‘** Not fair in letting me think you were 
engaged,” he said. ‘I’ve wasted so much 
time: I’m not half civil enough to engaged 
girls,” he explained. 

‘* You've been quite civil enough to us,” 
said Miss Morris, ‘‘as a courier, philos- 
opher, and friend. I’m very sorry we 
have to part company.” 

‘*Part company!” exclaimed Carlton, 


in sudden alarm. ‘* But, say, we mustn't 
do that.” 

‘*But we must, you see,” said Miss 
Morris. ‘*‘We must go back for the 
wedding, and you have to follow the 
Princess Aline.” 

‘* Yes, of course,” Carlton heard his 
own voice say. “I had forgotten the 
Princess Aline.”’ But he was not thinking 
of what he was saying, nor of the Princess 
Aline. He was thinking of the many 
hours Miss Morris and he had been togeth- 
er, of the way she had looked at certain 
times, and of how he had caught himself 
watching her at others; how he had pic- 
tured the absent Mr. Abbey travelling 
with her later over the same route, and 
without a chaperon, sitting close at her 
side or holding her hand, and telling her 
just how pretty she was whenever he wish- 
ed to do so, and without any fear of the 
consequences. He remembered how ready 
she had been to understand what he was 
going to say before he had finished saying 
it, and how she had always made him show 
the best of himself, and had caused him to 
leave unsaid many things that became 
common aud unworthy when considered 
in the light of her judgment. He recall- 
ed how impatient he had been when she 
was late at dinner, and how cross he was 
throughout one whole day when she had 
kept her room. He felt with a sudden 
shock of delightful fear that he had grown 
to depend upon her, that she was the best 
companion he had ever known; and he re- 
membered moments when they had been 
alone together at the table, or in some 
old palace, or during a iong walk, when 
they had seemed to have the whole world 
entirely to themselves, and how he had 
consoled himself at such times with the 
thought that no matter how long she 
might be Abbey’s wife, there had been 
these moments in her life which were his, 
with which Abbey had had nothing to do. 

Carlton turned and looked at her with 
strange wide-open eyes, as though he 
saw her for the first time. He felt so 
sure of himself and of his love for her 
that the happiness of it made him tremble, 
and the thought that if he spoke she 
might answer him in the old friendly 
mocking tone of good - fellowship filled 
him with alarm. At that moment it 
seemed to Carlton that the most natural 
thing in the world for them to do would 
be to go back again together over the road 
they had come, seeing everything in the 
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new light of his love for her, and so travel 
on and on forever over the world, learn- 
ing to love each other more and more 
each succeeding day, and leaving the rest 
of the universe to move along without 
them. 

He leaned forward with his arm along 
the back of the bench, and bent his face 
Her hand lay at her side, 
and his own closed over it, but the shock 
that the touch of her fingers gave him 
stopped and confused the words upon his 
He looked strangely at her, and 
could not find the speech he needed. 

Miss Morris gave his hand a firm friend- 
ly little pressure and drew her own away, 
as if he had taken hers only in an exuber- 
ance of good feeling. 

‘*You have been very nice to us,” she 
said, with an effort to make her tone sound 
kindly and approving. ‘‘And we 

‘*You mustn't go; I can't let you go,” 
said Carlton, hoarsely. There was 
mistaking his tone or his earnestness now. 


towards hers. 


tongue. 


no 


‘Tf you go,” he went on, breathlessly, ‘*I 
must go with you.” 

The girl moved restlessly; she leaned 
forward, and drew in her breath with a 
slight nervous tremor. Then she turned 
and faced him, almost as though she were 
afraid of him or of herself, and they sat 
an instant in The air 
seemed to have grown close and heavy, 
and Carlton saw her dimly. In the si- 
lence he heard the splash of the fountain 
behind them,and the rustling of the leaves 
in the night wind, and the low sighing 
murmur of a waltz. 

He raised his head to listen, and she 
saw in the moonlight that he was smiling. 
It was as though he wished to delay any 
answer she might make to his last words. 

‘That is the waltz,” he said, still speak- 
ing in a whisper, ‘* that the gypsies played 
that night—” He stopped, and Miss 
Morris answered him by bending her head 
slowly in assent. It seemed to be an effort 
for her to even make that slight gesture. 

‘* You don’t remember it,” said Carlton. 
‘Tt meant nothing to you. I mean that 
night on the steamer when I told you 
what love meant to other people. What 
a fool 1 was!” he said, with an uncertain 
laugh. 

‘* Yes, I remember it,” she said 
Thursday night, on the steamer.” 

‘Thursday night!” exclaimed Carlton, 
indignantly. ‘* Wednesday night, Tues- 
day night, how should I know what night 


so for silence. 


‘* last 
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of the week it was? 
my\ 


It was the night of 
That night I knew that I 
loved you as I had never hoped to care 
for any one in this world. When I told 
you that I did not know what love meant 
I felt all the time that I was lying. I 
knew that I loved you, and that I could 
never love any one else, and that I had 
never loved any one before; and if I had 
thought then you could care for me, your 


life to me. 


engagement or your promises would nev- 
er have stopped my telling you so. You 
said that night that I would learn to love 
all the better, and more truly, for having 
doubted myself so long, and, oh, Edith,” 
he cried, taking both her hands and hold- 


ing them close in his own, ‘' I cannot let 
you go now! I love you so! Don’t 
laugh at me; don’t mock at me. All the 


rest of my life depends on you.” 

And then Miss Morris laughed softly, 
just as he had begged her not to do, but 
her laughter was so full of happiness, and 
came so gently and sweetly, and spoke so 
truly of content, that though he let go 
of her hands with one of his, it was only 
that he might draw her to him, until her 
face touched his, and she felt the strength 
of his armas he held her against his breast. 


The Hohenwalds occupied the suite of 
rooms on the first floor of the hotel, with 
the privilege of using the broad balcony 
that reached out from it over the front en- 
trance. And atthe time when Mrs. Downs 
and Edith Morris and Carlton drove up to 
the hotel from the ball, the Princess Aline 
was leaning over the baleony and watch- 
ing the lights go out in the upper part of 
the house, and the moonlight as it fell on 
the trees and statues in the public park 
belew. Her foot was still in bandages, 
and she was wrapped in a long cloak to 
keep her from the cold. Inside of the 
open windows that led out on to the bal- 
cony her sisters were taking off their or- 
naments, and discussing the incidents of 
the night just over. 

The Princess Aline, unnoticed by those 
below, saw Carlton help Mrs. Downs to 
alight from the carriage, and then give 
his hand to another muffled figure that 
followed her; and while Mrs. Downs was 
ascending the steps, and before the second 
muffled figure had left the shadow of the 
carriage and stepped into the moonlight, 
the Princess Aline saw Carlton draw her 
suddenly back and kiss her lightly on the 
cheek, and heard a protesting gasp, and 
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mam, (VON, the artist,’ she said to 








‘“INTO THE STREET BELOW.” 


saw Miss Morris pull her cloak over 
her head and run up the steps. Then 
she saw Carlton shake hands with them, 
and stand for a moment after they had 
disappeared, gazing up at the moon and 
fumbling in the pockets of his coat. He 
drew out a cigar-case and leisurely se- 
lected a cigar, and with much apparent 
content lighted it, and then, with his head 
thrown back and his chest expanded, as 
though he were challenging the world, he 
strolled across the street and disappeared 
among the shadows of the deserted park. 

The Princess walked back to one of the 
open windows, and stood there leaning 
against the side. ‘* That young Mr. Carl- 


her sisters, ‘Sis engaged to 
| that beautiful American gir] 
we met the other day.” 

j ** Really!” said the elder 
sister. ‘'I thought it was 
probable. Who told you?” 

‘*T saw him kiss her good- 
night,’ said the Princess, 
stepping into the window, 
‘“‘as they got out of their 
carriage just now.” 

The Princess Aline stood 
for a moment looking 
thoughtfully at the floor, 
and then walked across the 
room toa little writing-desk. 
She unlocked a drawer in 
this and took from it two 
slips of paper, which she 
folded in her hand. Then 
she returned slowly across 

the room, and 
stepped out again 
on to the balcony. 
One of the pieces 
of paper held the 
picture Carlton lad 
“> - drawn of her, and 
<p under which he had 
written: ‘* This is 
she. Do you won- 
der I travelled four 
thousand miles to 
see her?’ And tlie 
other was the pic- 
ture of Carlton him- 
: self, which she had 
cut out of the cata- 
logue of the Salon. 
From the edge of the bal- 
cony where the Princess stood 
she could see the glimmer of 
Carlton's white linen and the red glow 
of his cigar, as he strode proudly up and 
down the path of the public park, like a 
sentry keeping watch. She folded tlie 
pieces of paper together and tore them 
slowly into tiny fragments, and let them 
fall through her fingers into the street 
below. Then she returned again to the 
room, and stood looking at her sisters. 
‘*Do you know,” she said, ‘‘I think I 
am a little tired of travelling so much. 
I want to go back to Grasse.” She put 
her hand to her forehead and held it there 
for a moment. ‘‘I think I am a little 
homesick,” said the Princess Aline. 
THE END, 
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NE of the most remarkable curios 

in Uncle Sam’s cabinet is Lookout 
Mountain, at Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
The traveller expects such occasional 
combinations of mountain and plain on 
the edges of the Rockies, the Selkirks, 
and other great mountain chains, and 
yet it is doubtful whether any other 
as beautiful is to be found. For it has 
seldom happened that a tall mountain 
rises abruptly to interrupt and dominate 
a view so majestic and of such varied 
features. Glistening water, smiling farm- 
land, forest, city, hill, and island, all lie 
upon the gorgeous and gigantic canvas 
of the Master Painter, who there invites 
mankind to his studio to enjoy such 
views as we had fancied only the stupid 
denizens of the air are privileged to dully 
scan. 

To surfeit one’s self with the wondrous 
changing, widening beauty of that splen- 
did scene one does not have to consider 
the martial records that brave men wrote 
with their blood all over the foreground 
of the prospect. But when it happens 
that the spectator is an American whose 
soul has been stirred by the poor print- 
ed annals of Chickamauga and Mission 
Ridge, the feast spread before Lookout 
Mountain ministers to the understanding 
the while it ravishes the eye. 

In nothing is this wonder-spot more 
wonderful than in its accessibility. It is 





even more convenient to the tourist than 
Niagara Falls—almost the solitary great 
natural curiosity in our country for 
which one does not have to travel far 
and labor hard. In this case the grand 
view is one of the sights of Chattanooga, 
‘the Little Pittsburg” of the South. The 
city enjoys it as a householder does his 
garden, by merely travelling to a back 
window, as it were, for the historic moun- 
tain is at the end of a five-cent trolley 
line. During half the year the tourist is 
even better served, for the railroads haul 
the ‘‘sleepers”’ up the mountain-side in 
summer, and discharge the passengers on 
the very edge that divides terra firma 
and eagle’s vision. Guided by Mr. Mil- 
ton D. Ochs, of the Chattanooga Times, 
who could have offered a very wonderful 
view of his own from the towering pile 
in which that newspaper is housed, I took 
the trolley line during what the Southern 
folk are pleased to call winter-time. The 
way led to just such a looking railway as 
one finds at Niagara Falls going down to 
the water's edge, though this one darts up 
the two-thousand-foot-high mountain- 
side, and is famed among professional en- 
gineers as a remarkable creation. It was 
planned and built by Colonel W. R. King, 
U.S.A. It is 4500 feet in length, with an 
elevation of 1400 feet, and a grade of near- 
ly one foot in three at the steepest place. 
The terminus is the Lookout Point 
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INN ON LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. 


Hotel, which appears to stand upon a 
bowlder suspended over the remainder 
of creation, as if a mountain rising out of 
a plain had thrust out a finger and men 
had put up a building on the finger-nail. 
The biblical word-picture which tells 
of our Saviour being taken up on a high 
mountain and shown the kingdoms of the 
earth conveys the idea that the view from 
this point suggests. One can but have 
an idea of it, and it can only be expressed 
or described with a figure of speech. To 
be told that it commands 500 miles of the 
earth’s surface, and that the most distant 
objects are parts of seven different States, 
is too much for the mind to master. 
What the eve takes in is a checker-board 
made up of farms, roads, villages, woods, 
ridges, and mountain ranges, all in min- 
iature. The Tennessee River gladdens 
the scene. Though it is 1400 feet wide, 
it looks like a ribbon, and, like a ribbon 
thrown carelessly from the mountain-top, 
it lies in many curves and convolutions, 
a dull green band everywhere fringed 
with a thin line of trees that wall in the 
farmers’ fields. You may count ten of 
its curves, and three of them, immediate- 
ly below the mountain, form the exact 
shape of an Indian moccasin, around the 
toe of which a toy freight-train crawls 
lazily with a muffled gasping out of all 
proportion to its size. A brown and 
white mound of smoke and steam beyond 
the nearest farms is pointed out as Chat- 


tanooga, and a rolling wooded region on 
the right is spoken of as the bloodiest 
field of the rebellion—fearful Chickamau- 
ga. The low dark green mound in the 
immediate foreground is Mission Ridge, 
and between that and the curtain of 
smoke that hides the busy city a tiny bit 
of yellow road is seen to disappear at a 
microscopic white gate, which is the por- 
tal of a cemetery wherein thirteen full 
regiments of Northern heroes lie — the 
blue who have turned to gray in the 
long embrace of death—five thousand of 
them not remembered by name. 

The rapid run by narrow-gauge road 
to Sunset Rock suggests a panorama in 
which the swiftly changing scene stands 
steady and the spectator whirls beside it. 
Coloradan views are strongly called to 
mind, but the memory of them is at a dis- 
advantage, since here all nature is green 
and fertile instead of dead and burned. 
Here the land is peopled, and there it is 
deserted. And yet the mountain - side 
is precisely the same as if we were back 
in the Rockies, piled up with great gray 
rocks in mounds and giant fret - work. 
Sunset Rock itself is another finger or 
knuckle of the mountain, clinging to its 
side, yet seeming to hang in mid-air over 
the ravishing landscape far below. There 
are several minor battle-fields within the 
view from it, but at the first vantage- 
point the splendors of nature crowd the 
memories of the war out of the chief 

















NORTHERN 
place in the mind. The charm that has 
the 
of the scores of thousands who journey 


made this rock favorite rendezvous 
to the mountain every year comes with 


the views at sunset when Phoebus’s fires 


burn many-colored, and tint and tinge 
and illumine every distant object, from 
the lowly fields to the highest heavens, 
with slowly changing brilliant hues. 
did not see it, and will not attempt a de 
scription of what I am assured is one 
of the most extravagant and splendid, 
almost daily, triumphs of nature. Let 
the reader imagine it, or go and be ray- 
ished by it. The stage-setting includes 
three ranges of hills, which even as I saw 
them in the early afternoon were rosy, 
blue, and behind the 


farthest of these the fire-god shifts his 


green, and darkest 


colored slides and throws his gorgeous 
lights from earth to sky. 
Bridegrooms and beaux, and brides and 
word, all make 
quite another use of Sunset Rock. There 
is a photographer there, and his exhibit 
of pictures shows him to be a modern 
Cupid, ever attendant upon Love. All 


around his show-room are photographs 


fiancées—in a lovers 
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of the smitten, a pair at a time invaria- 
bly, taken in the very act of being in 
love, seated side by side upon the gray 
insensate rock that juts above the dimin- 
Each new couple that 
drifts along sees the portraits of all the 
others, and negotiations with the photog 


ished lands below 


rapher follow close upon quick glances, 


hushed whispers, and coy giggling. Then 
out go the lovers to the roek, and out 
comes Cupid with his camera. He is a 


wag, this Cupid, for he says of his clients, 
‘We git em in all stages of the disease.” 
His collection easily divides the lovers into 
the the 
The self-conscious ones sit bolt 
upright, a trifle apart, with glances fixed 
sternly upon nothing. 
cling together, and look with sheep’s eves 
at one another or at Cupid. Sometimes 
the classes mix, and one sees an ecstatic 
bride leaning all her weight of love and 
charms upon a self-conscious groom, who 
frowns and pulls away. 
pictures in the collection as would serve 
in a divorcee court without a word of testi- 
mony on either side; but, thank Heaven, 
the ecstatics supply photograplis that need 


two classes self-conscious and 


ecstatic. 


The eestatic lovers 


There are such 
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only to be kept framed at home in order 
to banish discord as long as the wedded 
pair have sight to see how happy they 
had planned to be and were. Mingled 
discordantly with these trophies of the 
court of love are reminders of that class 
of idiots who would manage to desecrate 
a junk-shop if they were admitted to it. 


place earth on the inclined railway. The 
car is built in the form of an inclined 
plane, like the gallery in a playhouse, 
with one side open toward the nether 
wall of rocks, and the other side glazed 
to command the marvellous view which 
seems to rise as the car descends, just as 
fairy views come up out of the stage in 





THE TENNESSEE RIVER AT CHATTANOOGA. 


They have themselves pictured as flinging 
themselves off the dizzy rock; one has 
actually got his comrade to hold him by 
one too-servile trousers lee while he dan- 
gles head downwards over the precipice. 
That is a touch of nature that does not 
make the whole world kin. 

There are too many other points of in- 
terest on the mountain for mention here 
—curious freaks of nature and charming 
spots in abundance. It is several days’ 
work to see them, but there are plenty of 
hotels and villa settlements there for those 
who have the time to enjoy the place in 
its entireness. Lookout Inn, a hotel that 
will accommodate three hundred board- 
ers, is on the tip-top of the mountain, and 
has the reputation of being one of the 
very best hotels in the South. It is 
owned and controlled by a land and im- 
provement company, and the principal 
stockholders are New-Englanders. The 
railways carry cars to its doors, and it is 
to be kept open all the year round. At 
the end of such a visit as I made the vis- 
itor simply tumbles back to the common- 


a transformation scene at the end ofa 
Christmas pantomime. Then, suddenly, 
the car tumbles into a forest, and the 
only view is of the preposterous alley 
down which the vehicle is rolling like a 
ball sent back to the players in a bowl- 
ing-alley. 

My task here is to tell of something 
that lies under and in that mountain 
view of parts of seven Southern States, 
of something the eye cannot see except 
as a hint of it is thrown up in the clouds 
of smoke and steam that hang over Chat- 
tanooga. That something is the indus- 
trial awakening of the South, or more 
particularly of that part of that section 
where since the war the coal and iron 
buried in the rocks and soil now meet 
their resurrection in an activity that has 
connected Georgia with Pennsy]vania. 

A very sage writer upon the industrial 
history of the South has shown that early 
in the century it promised to lead the 
other sections of the country, but slavery 
exerted the effect of humbling the artisan 
beneath the planter and the professional 
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derful agricultural prosperity was devel 


man in the general estimation. 


oped, and mechanical pursuits languished. 
Up to the time of the late war the South 
did not enthrone cotton. The South then 
erew its own meat and meal and flour 
But after the war, when the most fright 
ful poverty oppressed the region, the peo 
ple turned to the exelusive cultivation of 
cotton, because that was the only staple 
that could be mortgaged in advance of the 
crop to give the planters the means of 
The 


poverty of the planters, their dependence 


living until it could be harvested. 


on the negro,and the shiftlessness of the 
negro, which led him to favor cotton as 
the easiest crop to handle on shares and 
to borrow money upon, were the causes of 
cotton’s enthronement. Carpet-bag rule 
and the demoralization of the peculiar 
labor of the South added ten years to the 
period of Southern prostration, and it was 
not until 1880 that the present great in 
dustrial development of that section be 
It is therefore a growth of a dozen 
a wonderful growth for so short a 


ran. 
years 
time. 

Before the war there were a few small 
furnaces in this now busy district over 
looked by Chattanooga's mountain, and 
formed of parts of Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Georgia. These furnaces were main- 
lv on the Tennessee River and in eastern 
Tennessee, and the smelting was done 
The first 
was established at Rockwood in 1868 with 
Northern capital on Southern credit. The 
industry thus begun has continued to be 


with charcoal. coke furnace 
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POINT LOOKOUT, LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. 


the enterprise of Southern men, for such 
are the majority of the persons engaged 
in the business—men of the wide-awake 
The Chattanooga dis- 
trict, so called, is in the centre of a region 


commercial class. 


of coking coals and iron ores, embracing 
a circle of 150 miles in diameter, and cov- 
parts of Tennessee, northern Al- 
abama, and northern Georgia. It takes 
in one medium-sized furnace in northern 
Georgia and some smaller ones, which 
number nineteen, where there were none 


ering 
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COURT-HOUSE, CHATTANOOGA. 


at all before the war. Its Alabama sec- 
tion—where there was no iron industry 
when the war closed, except at a few little 
furnaces built by the Confederates to cast 
their cannon 
plants. Ina word, the development has 
grown from the smelting of 150,000 tons 
of charcoal and coke irons in 1870 to the 
making of no less than 1,800,000 tons of 
pig-iron in 1889, ‘90, and ‘91. The steel 
industry is prospective. The name of the 
town of Bessemer is misleading. Basic 
steel has been made in the district from 
the ordinary foundry ore, and has been 


now boasts fifty-three large 


tested by the government, and declared to 
be admirable. A mine of Bessemer ore 
has been worked at Johnson City, North 
Carolina, but the capital for a steel-works 
to compete with those of the North has 
not at this time been obtained. 

Kighty per cent. of the Tennessee iron 
is sold in the East, North, and Northwest 

in Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, New 
York, and Philadelphia. It competes with 
the best foundry iron for stove plates and 
all sorts of foundry-work. It ranks with 
the best Lehigh product, and is the favor- 
ite iron with the pipe, plough, and stove 
makers of the East and North. Consider- 
able foundry-work is done in the Chatta- 
nooga district. There are several stove- 
works there and some machine-shops that 
turn out both heavy and light castings. 
There are two large pipe-works (in Chat- 


tanooga and in Bridge 
port), both owned by one 
corporation, and there is 
also in the district a very 
large establishment for 
the manufacture of rail- 
way-brake shoes and 
other goods. 

The region in which 
the Chattanooga district 
is situated is a reach of 
bituminous coal and red 
hematite iron ore of lim 
itless abundance that 
extends from Roanoke, 
Virginia,to Birmingham, 
Alabama. The coal crops 
out in West Virginia, 
crosses eastern Kentucky, 
where it is worked as 
pure cannel, semi-an- 
thracite, and 
hous; crosses Tennessee 
through the Tennessee 
Valley to northern Ala 
bama. It is a belt containing 26,000 
square miles in three States, and every 
where the coal and iron accompany each 
other at pistol range. As an illustra 
tion, at Red Mountain, near Birming 
ham, the Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Rail 
way Company gets coal on one side of a 
valley and iron on the other side. This 
great company has several plants, and 
made more than 400,000 tons of pig-iron 
in 1891. It has the largest coal plant in 
the Chattanooga district —one that has 
put out 600,000 tons of high-grade cok 
ing coal in a year. 


bitumi 


Its leading men are 
Southerners, and its capital is from the 
Northern States and England. 

The labor in this great industrial sec 
tion is mainly black, of course. The ne 
groes dig all the iron ore and do all the 
rough work at the furnaces. The coal is 
mainly dug by white men. The very 
great quantities of limestone that are 
quarried for smelting-flux and for build- 
ing-work are taken out by negroes. It is 
found that with what is called ** thorough 
foremanizing” the negro is satisfactory at 
these occupations. He needs strict and 
even sharp ** bossing” to keep him at his 
work, and it has been found that to in- 
vest one of his own race with the author- 
ity of an overseer is to produce the strict- 
est, even the savagest, kind of a boss. 

The whole coal and iron region has 
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suffered severely since the Baring failure 
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in London. During three years the price 
of iron fell from $12 to $14 50 and $15 a 
ton down to $8 50 and $7 75, by reason of 
excessive overproduction. Only the few 
companies that relied upon convict labor 
were able to make both ends meet at those 
prices, and it became painfully apparent 
that there is no decent profit in iron 
making at a lower price than $10 a ton. 





MARKET STREET, 


The Southern industry suffered more se- 
verely than it should have done because 
not enough of the iron product was util- 
ized in home manufactures. The tran- 
sition from an agricultural to an iron- 
making district had been brought about 
too suddenly, and was allowed to go to 
an extreme point. The time was one of 
money-making in the iron industry, and 
the people were led to ‘‘ booming” their 
new industry, so that nearly every one 
went into the manufacture of pig-iron, 
and too few into the conversion of it into 
manufactured goods. This will be fully 
understood when it is known that not a 
pound of hardware and not a pound of 
steel boiler plate is made in the South. 
Where there is room for many large stove 
factories there are yet but a few small 
ones. But, as has been shown, the manu- 


factures are started. Such changes are 
brought about by one thing at a time, 
and already in addition to the works 
that have been mentioned there are large 
works in Chattanooga and in Atlanta for 
the making of ploughs and cane-mills, 
which contribute to a trade that already 
reaches into South America, the East In- 
dies, and Australia. 


go 


CHATTANOOGA, 


The Tradesman, of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, the leading authority upon South- 
ern industrial affairs, published for its 
chief article in its ‘‘ Annual” for 1893 a 
paper by I. D. Imboden, of Damascus, Vir- 
ginia, which makes yery bold and con- 
fident prophecies for the iron and steel 
industries of the South, and fortifies them 
with expert and official government re- 
ports. This is interesting and valuable, 
at least as showing how the leaders of 
opinion in the South feel upon the sub 
ject. He says that from his knowledge 
he forms a conclusion as strong as if it 
were mathematical that ‘‘ the period is 
near when, as a group, the States of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Kentucky will become the 
largest and most successful iron and steel 
producing district of like area in the 
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world.” He adds that ‘* contemporane 
ously or ultimately all the related indus- 
tries will spring up and flourish at every 
exceptionally favorable locality in these 
States, such as Richmond, Lynchburg, and 
Roanoke; Chattanooga, Nashville, Knox- 
ville, and Memphis; Atlanta; Greensboro, 
Wilmington, and Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina; Birmingham, Anniston, and Deca- 
tur, Alabama; Louisville and Covington, 
Kentucky; Wheeling, Charleston, and 
Huntington, West Virginia; and at many 
other points.”” He predicts an eventual 
overflow of material for iron and steel 
ship-building in the Atlantic and Gulf 
seaports, thus extending to the cotton, 
rice, and tobacco States an incidental par- 
ticipation in the inland mineral wealth, 
creating diversified industries and a larger 
home market for their crops. He answers 
‘ves’ to the important question whether 
the Southern mineral region can compete 
with the Northern mineral region in the 
supply of coal and iron. The mineral 
belt that underlies 25,000 square miles of 
the Virginias extends into and across 

North Carolina and Ten- 

nessee, carrying equally 







ENTRANCE TO A COAL-MINE. 


rich and exhaustless stores of iron; ‘* and 
even beyond the southern boundaries of 
these States, in Georgia and Alabama, 
there are supplies of these ores so great 
that exhaustion will not probably take 
place while the human race exists.” Ken 
tucky he includes as an ore-producing 
He asserts that in 
recent years the South has produced a 
richer and better coke than the famous 
Connellsville product, which is equalled 
nowhere else in the North. The New 
River, West Virginia, coke was six years 
ago proved to be better than the Connells 
ville article; but farther south west, in Vir- 
ginia and in the same coal-field, a still 
richer coal is found underlying Wise and 
Dickenson counties and extending far into 
Kentucky. ‘‘ Taking the New River field 
in West Virginia, the Pocahontas and Big 
Stone Gap and intermediate basins in Vir 
ginia, and their unbroken extension into 
several counties in Kentucky (and in the 
Cahaba basin in Alabama), we have an ag 


State of high rank. 


gregation of several thousand square miles 
of coking coals superior” (to that of Con- 
nellsville), ‘‘ and so distributed as to make 
a comparatively short haul from some 
one or other of these districts to one 
of our ore districts.” This writer 

believes that the average haul 

an important consideration 
will be shorter in the South 
than that by which the coal 
and iron of the North 
have been brought together. 
He says that six of the seven 
States he has named possess 
av abundance of bituminous 
coal, such as is largely used 
for a lower but useful grade 
of coke. Southern coal is 
much more easily and cheap 
ly mined than that in the 
North, and of the South- 
ern iron ores the greater 
part is mined, not at the 
bottom of deep shafts, but 
from the hill and mountain 
sides in the full light of 
the sun. He thinks that 
the continued presence of 
negro labor in such great 
force in the Southern States 
is ‘‘ providential.” - The ne- 
gros brawn and muscle, 
his cheap labor, and his 
acquaintance and_ charac- 
teristic contentment with 
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surroundings considered 
element in the early prospective 
vrowth of Southern coal and iron indus- 
tries. 


his are as a 


large 


The last census bulletin upon the iron 
and steel industry of the South shows 
that in the ten years between 1880 and 
1890 there has been a remarkable growth 
they have 


of these businesses, and that 
begun to follow a course of concentration, 
with the result that the capital invested 
in blast-furnaces has increased from six- 
teen millions to thirty-three millions of 
dollars, while the money put into rolling- 
mills and steel-works from 
millions to millions. 
The output has increased enormously, 
and the quality of the product has great- 
ly improved. In the amount of capital 
invested, Alabama now ‘“‘far in the 
lead,”’ Virginia is second, and West Vir 
ginia is third; but West Virginia is close 
to Alabama in the value of her iron pro- 


has grown 


eleven seventeen 


1S 


ducts, because a larger proportion of her 


is worked into valuable 
grades of finished products. In 1880 the 
South produced nine per cent. of the pig- 
iron yield of the whole country, but: in 
1890 she produced nineteen per cent. 
Alabama shows the greatest increase in 
the blast-furnace industry during the 
Vor. XC.—No. 538.—65 


iron and steel 


RIDGE RANGE, 


decade, and Jefferson County - that in 
which Birmingham is situated now 
the most important iron-making district 
in the South. In 1880 there were but two 
establishments there, with a capital of one 
million; now there are ten such establish- 
ments, with a capital of almost nine mill- 
ions of dollars. 


is 


Steel-making has made 
but little progress, the government report 
says, because the Southern ores are gen- 
erally unsuitable for use in the establish- 
It is 
insisted, however, that good steel has been 
made in the South, though whether it can 
be made in competition with the North is 
certainly an open question yet. 
Tennessee has more resources that can 
be utilized in manufactures than any oth- 
er one of the Southern States, and al 
of the 
towns. 


ed processes of steel-manufacture. 


ready she leads in the possession 
greater number of manufacturing 
She is the largest grain-producer among 
the Southern States, and the output of 
her flour and grist mills is so great as to 
amount to one-fifth of the total of her man- 
ufactured products. Cotton and woollen 
manufacturing grows there so rapidly 
that one mill now turns out more than 
the whole State produced ten years ago. 
Three millions of dollars are invested in 
twenty cotton-mills, and the woollen in- 
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dustry is sufficient to produce $1,250,000 
worth of goods, or half as much as the 
manufactured cotton product of the State. 
Of tobaeco and cotton-seed oil production 
there is a great deal, and the iron indus- 
try near Chattanooga has an importance 
that is dwelt upon elsewhere. The State 
is famous for its manufacture of wagons, 


which brought in $2,395,000 in 1892. Its 
cotton goods fetched a little more. No 
less than $4,617,000 was brought by its 
cotton-seed oil and other cotton-seed pro- 
ducts. Its distilling and brewing, its fur- 
niture-making, and its slaughtering and 
packing, each was worth $2,000,000 in 
1892. One million or more represents the 
value in that year of the following in- 
dustries: tin-ware, manufactured tobac- 
co and cigars, woollen goods, brick and 
tile, marble, clothing, saddlery and har- 
ness-making, printing and publishing, and 
blacksmithing and wheelwright work. 
The value of other leading industries was 
as follows: lumber, $10,000,000; flour and 
grist-mill products, $17,000,000; foundry 
and machine-shop work, $6,000,000; iron 
and steel, $5,000,000; and leather, $3,000, - 
000. 

Is this dull reading? Stop a bit and 
consider whether such detailed accounts 
of the new industrial activity in the South 
do not show that times have changed 
since that section deserved to be ridiculed 
and pitied for a stupid and slavelike reli 
ance upon one product of the soil. And 


vet in greater or less 
degree I show the same 
facts about nearly all the 
Southern States. There 
are parts.of our West of 
which it can truly be 
said that nearly the en 
tire reliance of the peo- 
ple is upon silver ore or 
upon wheat; but the old 
indictment against the 
South will not stand 
anywhere, except it be 
in purely agricultural 
Mississippi; and there, 
as I shall show, the 
fruit-grower and truck- 
farmer are treading on 
the emaciated toes of old 
King Cotton. 
Chattanooga (underits 
veil of steam and smoke, 
and backed against a 
towering hill suggestive 
of the wealth of which it is one capital) 
is a city in which a man of cosmopol- 
itan training could live without shock 
or sacrifice. It and its close suburbs 
shelter nearly 50,000 persons. It is the 
third city in Tennessee, though it is more 
truly to be considered in its relation to 
the industrial district around it. It is 
an imposing, clean, tidy, modern, wide- 
awake town. The mixture that forms its 
population has prevented the formation 
of Southern types in architecture, dress, 
or any other detail, and left it what an 
artist would call commonplace, though it 
is in reality such a city as would be cred- 
itable to California, Minnesota, Ohio, or 
Pennsylvania. It is notable among all 
the smaller cities of the country for its 
well-paved and orderly streets. Its prin- 
cipal thoroughfare is floored with asphalt, 
but so many other streets are paved with 
fire-brick, made near by, that it may be 
said to be almost completely a brick city, 
brick below as well as above. All its im- 
provements, like its industries and most 
of its people, have come since the war, 
and it is most peculiar in possessing a 
people so largely from the North and 
West that natives are very scarce indeed. 
It typifies the industrial region around it 
by its varied industries. Its manufactures 
embrace ploughs, wood-working factories, 
lead and slate pencil making, boiler-works, 
electrical apparatus manufacture, stove- 
building, the largest iron-pipe works in 
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ie South, and a great malleable iron 
vorks that turns out car-couplings and 

iilway-brake shoes. It has several flour- 
nills, a brewery, a clothing-manufactory, 
in engine and machine works, several 

sundries, an extensive cotton compress, 
. tobacco-warehouse, and the beginning 
fa cigar and tobacco manufacturing in- 
lustry that must grow in unison with the 
new practice of tobacco-raising by the 
farmers of the neighboring country. 

Chattanooga is a very pretty city, climb- 
ing two or three hills and abounding in 
view points that take in very beautiful 
land and water scenery, and city vistas 
that are parklike. Of course it has elec 
trie ears, and floods of electric light at 
night—for these new Southern towns are 
built by the same spirits that dominate 
the new West. It is typically American 
also in the fact that every family in it in- 
habits a separate house with a garden at- 
tached. It is distinguished, like Brook- 
lyn, by its churches. All the considera- 
ble denominations have meeting-houses 
there, and even the Swedenborgians and 
Christian Scientists are in the list. Some 
of these edifices are very handsome. The 
Opera-house and the home of the Moun- 
tain City Club are deserving of equal 
praise, and all alike speak volumes for 
the taste and refinement of the dominant 
element of the population. Its people, 
its progressive government, and its proud 
educational system are deserving of ex- 
tended mention, but the limits of each 
subject in a paper that aims to cover so 
busy and wide a territory 
are too narrow to make 
this possible. 

Students of the prog- 
ress of the State of Ala- 
bama show that it has 
made greater industrial 
advance in the twelve 
months of 1892-3 than 
in any preceding twenty 
years of its history. This 
is true alike of her manu- 
factures, agriculture,com- 
merce, and railroads, In 
the utilization of her 
mineral resources she 
has accomplished, rela- 
tively, greater progress 
than any State in the 
Union. Her iron produc- 
tions constitute a third of 
her output, and have led 
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to the establishment of her rolling-mills, 
machine-shops, pipe-foundries, and the 
rest, though it is still true that the State 
sends out far too much of her iron for man 
ufacture elsewhere into goods whose home 
manufacture would, and will yet, greatly 
swell her revenues. But, apart from her 
mineral resources, she has trebled her 
cotton-mill output, multiplied her cotton- 
seed produce by eight, and gone largely 
into the manufacture of lumber and wood- 
en articles, agricultural implements, boots 
and shoes, wagons, furniture, flour and 
meal, and naval stores. The State stands 
fourth in the South in the manufacture 
of cotton goods. In two years previous 
to January 1, 1893, she added nearly 2000 
looms and more than 100,000 spindles to 
her milling facilities. In 1880 she had 
invested $3,300,000 in her iron industries, 
but in 1890 this sum had been swelled to 
$19,000,000. In 1892 she furnished more 
than 5,000,000 tons of coal, or more than 
one-fifth of the entire Southern coal pro- 
duct, and led all her sister States except 
West Virginia. She is the fifth coal- 
producing State in the Union. Of coke 
her production in 1891 was about 1,300,000 
short tons. 

The census shows that the increase of 
population in the last decade was a little 
less than 20 per cent., but the assessed val- 
uation of real estate in Alabama increased 
60.40 per cent., and the enrolment of chil- 
dren in the public schools increased 61.53 
per cent. Northern Alabama has felt the 
first tide of immigration to the South more 
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strongly than any other section of equal 
extent. Birmingham is said to have been 
a farm at the close of the rebellion, and 
busy Anniston was a group of timbered 
hills very much later than that. There 
is a truly Western flavor to the history 
of a land company in one of these cities. 
[t divided more than $5,500,000 with its 
stockholders in a little more than five 
years, upon an investment of $100,000. 

The new city of Birmingham in 1880 
had 60 establishments and 27 industries, 
and in 1890 its establishments numbered 
417 and its industries 48, while the capi- 
tal invested had swelled from two millions 
to seven millions of dollars. Its leading 
workshops are carriage and wagon facto- 
ries, foundries, and machine-shops, three 
iron and steel working plants, planing- 
mills, and printing and publishing works. 
In what is known as the Birmingham 
district there are 25 iron-furnaces, with a 
capacity for 2600 tons of pig-iron daily. 
All are within twenty miles of the town. 
Consolidations of large companies have 
recently strengthened this remarkable 
iron centre, adding to the economy with 
which its products are obtained, and fit- 
ting it to meet a dull market better than 
Experts have declared that sev- 
eral of the works at this place stand as 
models in judicious construction and eco- 
nomical results to the whole country and 
to Europe also. Some are so favorably 
located near ore and coal that it has been 
proved that nowhere in this country, and 
searcely anywhere in Europe, can iron 
be made as cheaply as they can make it. 
These facts are of interest as showing the 
permanency and value of the industry 
which has revolutionized northern Ala- 
bama. It has not only come to stay, but 
it has come to grow. During the sum- 
mer of 1892 the furnace men there were 
put to a severe test. They had to make 
iron ata minimum or shut up their works. 
They did make it, and only the smaller 
furnaces shut down for a time. The 
larger ones ran on steadily, and without 
losing money. Their owners assert that 
this experience proved that Alabama can 
make iron cheaper than it can be made in 
Pennsylvania. 

Wherever coal, limestone, and iron are 
found close together the situation is fa- 
vorable for the economical production of 
pig-iron, and as that condition distin- 
guishes a large part of northern Alabama, 
the extension of the industrial activity of 


before. 


the Birmingham district is confidently 
looked for. On this account the capital of 
some shrewd Northern men has been in- 
vested in a promising new town—midway 
between Birmingham and Chattanooga- 

called Wyeth City. It is on the Tennessee 
River, which is 600 yards in width at that 
point, and offers uninterrupted naviga- 
tion to the Ohio and Mississippi and their 
tributaries. The railroad from Bruns- 
wick, Georgia, makes Wyeth City the 
nearest to the Atlantic coast of any point 
upon the tremendous inland water sys- 
tem of the Mississippi and its connections. 
The railway facilities at Wyeth City are 
also excellent. The Nashville and Chat 

tanooga Railroad, one of the best-equipped 
and most progressive roads in the South, 
has built into the new city, and work is 
being pushed upon two local railroads— 
all of which place the new city on the 
direct route from Brunswick, on the At- 
lantic coast, to Nashville, St. Louis, and 
the Northwest, and from New Orleans 
and Mobile to Cincinnati and the North 
and East. The Louisville and Nashville 
system is soon to meet the Nashville and 
Chattanooga at this point. 

The Wyeth City lands are in and be- 
side the old town of Guntersville, the 
county-seat of Marshall County. Large 
deposits of iron ore are close by, and ex- 
tensive limestone quarries are even near- 
er, while in the mountains, only four 
miles away, coal seams have been exposed. 
The conditions there are, therefore, such 
as caused the marvellous development of 
3irmingham and Anniston. The present 
manufactures at this new point are such 
as utilize the abundant wood of the local- 
ity, and convert it into carved furniture, 
doors, sash and blinds, and wooden-ware. 
An interesting fact about the town is that 
as long ago as ante bellum times the geo- 
graphical advantages of this point were 
appreciated. The States of Georgia and 
Alabama were at that time jointly inter- 
ested in the construction of a railway 
that was to open up the northern parts 
of those States. The commissioners who 
were appointed to fix the route divided 
upon the question whether Chattanooga 
or what is now Wyeth City should be 
the terminus. Chattanooga was chosen 
by a majority of one. To-day it looks as 
though time is to work its revenge, since 
the capitalists interested in the new city 
are intent upon securing the establish- 
ment of iron-working and cotton and 
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woollen factories there in the near fu- 
ture. 

I never want to miss a chance to com- 
bat the idea that the waste 
South are sterile, and 


are played out. 


ands of the 
the worked lands 
This theory has taken a 
deep hold upon a large part of the popu- 
lar mind, and is kept alive by able men 
who command influential avenues to the 
public ear, though why they do so I do 
not understand. I have found that the 
most farmers in the South, 
and perhaps in the United States, are op- 
erating on the tide-water lands of North 
Carolina, and that trucking and fruit- 
growing in the sandy soil of the Piney 
Woods land of Louisiana and Mississippi 
are accompanied by the very brightest 
I have no other master to 
serve than the truth, and the plain truth 
is that the reason I cannot declare the 
major part of that country gladdened by 
prosperous farming is that the South has 
not tried to attract poor immigrants, that 
her enemies and critics have kept them 
from going there unbidden, that the 
swarms of semi-idle and parasitic negroes 
stand in the way of better brawn and 
muscle, and that the total new or foreign- 
born part of the population of nineteen 
million souls in those States is less than 
three per cent.—is almost nil in some of 
the States. 

And yet there are examples of what 
ean be done there—strawlike in dimen- 
sions though they be. Let me condense 


prosperous 


prospects. 


the facts given by Mr. Thurston H. Allen 
in a recent issue of the Manufacturers’ 
Record respecting an instance in Ala- 
bama. In 1878, he says, the Rev. Father 
Huser, a German Catholic priest, bought 
a tract of 2000 acres of worn-out land, 
known as the Wilson Plantation, in St. 
Florian, Lauderdale County, Alabama. 
It had grown cotton exclusively till at 


last it was abandoned to broom-sedge and 


The 


briars, and pronounced worthless. 
priest got it for four dollars an acre. 


“Dr. Huser built a chureh and a school- 
house, and in 1878 divided the plantation into 
tracts of from ten to fifty acres each, and placed 
thereon some forty-five families, all German 
Catholics, from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
New York, and other States, to whom he sold 
these lands at from $8 to $15 per acre, accord- 
ing to location and improvements. These col- 
onists had experienced the rigors of the North- 
ern and Western climates with the certainty 
of cold and drought. 

“They were all poor; their industry else- 
where had not hitherto availed them to any 
great extent. It had taken all the fruits of 
their labor to sustain them up to this time, so 
that most, if not all of them, were forced to go 
in debt for their land. Some of those who are 
now the most prosperous and independent com- 
menced with mortgages upon their lands, and 
with but one mule or steer with which to 
break and cultivate the soil.” 


To add to their troubles, there was a de- 
faleation which compelled them to pay 
twice for part of their holdings. They 
nursed the dead land back to life, and 
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built houses, fences, and improvements; 
but wood was cheap, the winters were 
mild, they could work all the year round, 
and they needed to spend little for cloth- 
ing. The long summers brought them 
two crops instead of one 

“ Vineyards and orchards were planted, and 
it was not long before a general improvement 
began to be apparent not only in the lands, 
but in the condition of the colonists them- 
selves. As they gradually became more inde- 
pendent they built better houses and larger 
barns, adopted improved machinery and raised 
better stock, until to-day I am informed that 
there is not a family among them that is in 
debt. They raise almost everything they need 
upon their own land, and always have some- 
thing to sell. They pay cash for what they 
buy and ask credit of no man. Their houses 
are comfortable, their barns and barn-yards 
in good order, their fences substantial, their 
horses, mules, and cattle fat and sleek; their 
lands bring them every year abundant crops 
of wheat (at the rate of twenty bushels to the 
acre without the tse of commercial fertilizers), 
corn, Irish potatoes, clover, millet, vegetables 
of all kinds, while their vineyards afford enor- 
mous yields of grapes, much of which is made 
into wine of a good quality, for which there is 
ready sale.” 

In 1878 the played-out land brought 
four dollars an acre,and many a laugh 
and shrug of the neighborhood shoulders. 
To-day it is rated at fifty dollars an acre. 
One may say that there was as much in 
the patience and industry and thrift of 
those settlers as there was in the soil, and, 
indeed, those are wonder-breeding quali- 
ties; but they will not enable a man to 
raise double crops in the summer even in 
the rich Red River Valley of Minnesota. 
They won't enable a man to work out-of- 
doors most of the year, not even in Ohio. 

The palace-car in which I rode from 
Chattanooga to Atlanta represented some- 
thing more than a mere vehicle to me, 
and so does every palace-car to every con- 
stant or frequent traveller. If there are 
forty-four States in the Union, the palace- 
car stands for a forty-fifth. True, it is 
all-pervasive and common to all, like the 
atmosphere or the national flag, the Derby 
hat and the revolver, but it is still a crea- 
tion by itself, which, taken largely, consti- 
tutes a very great area of space and a dis- 
tinctive condition and routine of daily 
life separate and apart from that in the 
other States. It has its own distinctive 


population, its own peculiar etiquette ; 
its conventions, its three classes of citi- 
zens (conductor, porter, and passengers), 


even the food that its inhabitants live 
upon, all differ from those in the rest of 
the States of the republic. I have called 
the palace-car commonwealth all-perva- 
sive, like an atmosphere, and yet it even 
has an atmosphere of its own—a hot 
African air that is seldom changed or 
freshened, and that is gotten ingeniously 
either out of the sun or out of astove, ac 
cording to the season of the year in the 
outer world, by a unanimous army of 
negroes, who insist, with a loyalty that 
pales enthusiasm, upon carrying the cli 
mate of the Congo wherever they may go. 

Persons of microscopic intellect would 
remind the writer that there are two sorts 
of palace-cars—the Wagner and the Pull- 
man; but since they differ only in the but- 
tons and cap plates of the servants, and in 
the presence of a fish-net stretched across 
the bunks that is found in one sort and 
not in the other, it is not worth while to 
make tlhe mistake of dividing this new 
State of the Union into a North Palace 
and a South Palace, as was done with 
even less reason with the Territory of 
Dakota when that was taken into the 
Union. No; the Palace-car State is one 
commonwealth, indivisible and alike in 
all its parts. I will admit that it is view 
ed differently in different parts of tlie 
country. Even the constant traveller 
who has lived enough of his life in it to be 
able to vote there, if the right of suffrage 
were extended to its people, regards it 
with varying moods in differing locali- 
ties. Between New York or Boston and 
Chicago he looks out of its windows at thie 
splendid homes and hotels of New York, 
Ohio, and Illinois with regret that he is 
hurrying by them, and that, when the 
time comes, he must eat in the car, taking 
chicken & la Marengo or baked pork and 
beans this time, because he chose the mut- 
ton stew, the only other hot dish, for 
his last meal. But I know one resident 
of the Palace-car State who has deliber- 
ately left a mining town in Montana on 
Christmas to clamber joyously into a pal- 
ace-car solely in order to breathe its fa- 
miliar Congo air, to wag between the vel- 
vet cushions of his Lower .Six and the 
similar cushions of the smoking compart- 
ment, to eat the chicken & la Marengo 
with an added pint of claret, solely be- 
cause of a sentimental yearning for the 
same sort of a Christmas, poor fellow, that 
others were having at home in the East. 

As the porter drew the customary pil- 
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ows out of the walls of the car and scat 
tered them about, and knelt and brushed 
the carpet around the passengers’ feet, 
and as the conductor leaned over the set- 
tee that held the usual solitary woman 
passenger and grinned and chatted with 
her, the sentimental journeyer thought 
how strange it was that in every part of 
the land the palace-car held to its popu 
lation, selecting it everywhere from the 
varying masses of the people. He need 
not have thought about it; he had only 
to look out of the windows and witness 
the process of selection at each station. 
The soft hats went into the other cars. 
The beavers and Derbys came into the 
palace-car. The hoods and shawls went 
elsewhere, but the French bonnets and 
seal-skins and modish gowns all swept 
into the palace-car. Nota pair of boots 
was there on any platform but was sure 
to lead its owner to the ordinary coach- 
es: and so it was with the Indians, the 
negroes, the flat-faced Swedish laborers, 
and the poor toiling women with the 
tagging children. AJl went into the oth- 
er coaches, and left the sentimental jour- 
neyer surrounded by a people that never 
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can be better described than when they 
are called the inhabitants of the Palace- 
car State; the same in looks, manners, 
dress, and tastes, whether they board the 
palace-car in Montana or New Jersey— 
the conventional folks—the men who 
smoke cigars and wear gloves, and the 
women who wear furs and read the mag- 
azines. 

They are perfectly at home, as persons 
of one region are apt to be when they 
are where they belong. They greet the 
conductor with ** Well, it’s as hot as usual 
here,” and they say to the porter, ‘‘ You 
need not bring the bill of fare; I know it 
by heart.” At night they catch the white 
eye of the Afric-American, and remark, 
‘Feet toward the engine, you know.” 
When they converse with one another 
they tell how tired they used to become 
on the first day out, but that now they 
could ride a year without minding it. 
They add that at first they made it a rule 
to get out and walk at each divisional 
terminus where the engines were changed, 
but that they soon found that all depot 
sheds were disagreeable alike, and as for 
the exercise—well, a bottle of Apollinaris 
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in the morning or a Seidlitz-powder an- 
swers instead. But the people of the 
forty- fifth State of the Union are not 
given to making one another's acquaint 
anee, Their situation is not so novel 
and unfamiliar as to break the bonds of 
custom, like that of persons aboard an 
ocean liner. The one object of the in- 
habitants of the Palace-car State is to 
achieve a lethargic, semi-comatose condi- 
tion, and loll the length of the railway, 
minding nobody's affairs, resenting all 
outside efforts to mind theirs, and capa- 
ble of rousing to a normal activity and in- 
terest in life only when the train passes 
the débris of a collision-wreck, or rushes 
through a prairie fire, or a fire in an au- 
tumn forest. 

In many respects the Palace-car State is 
the best feature of Southern travel; in- 
deed, nothing else enables one to enjoy 
the beauties of that section and ignore its 
blemishes so weil as does the palace-car. 
This is because the main blemishes of the 
South are its bad hotels. Until very late- 
ly the few ** best hotels’ in the South— 
such as the Charleston, the Ballard Ex- 
change, the Royale, and the St. Charles 
were all as old as the Astor House, and 
had the added and general defect of serv- 
ing only fried food. There are new hotels 
just now at Savannah, Atlanta, St. Au- 
gustine, and one or two other places; 
otherwise the South still stands in need 
of a general reform. 

In the Palace-car State of the Union 
there are perhaps twenty counties that 
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possess little smoking-car libraries, con- 
taining the earlier works of Messrs. How- 
ells, Stockton, Harte, Clemens, and Hale 
but the great majority of rolling villages, 
towns, and counties offer but one book 
for the distraction of the mind and the 
elevation thereof. That is the Hotel Di- 
rectory. Having nothing half so good 
to do, after the lamps were lit and the 
shades were drawn down, during this 
journey from Chattanooga to Atlanta, I 
took this directory on my lap and counted 
the hotels at which I had stopped—one 
time or many—in the other forty-four 
States of the Union. I found that the inn 
to which I was going in Atlanta would 
become the two hundred and eighty-fourth 
hostelry on my list. What a volume of 
reminiscence that discovery suggested! 
A genius, an inspired instrument of kind- 
ly fate, whispered that there was a new 
hotel in Atlanta. To it I went, and en- 
tered a blaze of electric light that shone 
upon resplendent plate-glass and gilding 
and marble. Then to my room to find it 
better than I would have ordered it had I 
the fairy gift of making my way by wishi- 
ing. It was a symphony of white lace 
curtains, creamy Wilton carpet, carved- 
oak furniture of the sort that proclaims 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, the mother of 
art and comfort, a great snow-white bed, 
and hovering about, with a touch of a 
feather duster here and a touch of it 
there, a white chambermaid in a mob-cap 
—the only white chambermaid I ever saw 
in the South. There were well-chosen 
etchings on the warm- 
ly tinted walls. There 
was a reading-lamp at 
the head of the immac- 
ulate bed. The battery 
of toilet ware upon the 
pretty wash-stand was 
pretty enough to stop 
all the women in the 
streets had it been ex- 
posed in a shop win- 
dow. It did not seem 
possible. It was like 
a trick of the mind— 
a dream taken stand- 


s ing. 

= Then the dining- 

- ~ room! If I had been 
obliged to describe it 
while the full effect of 
its first burst of splen- 
dor was upon me, the 
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reader would suspect either my veracity 
or my brain, for remember I had lived 
upon corn pone and bacon and bacon and 
corn pone, with oceasional interruptions 
of fried chicken, for nearly a month. 
The ample, brilliant room, the swift, silent 
waiters, the white damask, the erystal, 
the plate, the broad hospitable chairs, the 
fashion-plate ladies with shining evening 
faces, each face between great shoulder- 
puffs of silk—these were the surprises that 
rushed upon my vision. And then the 
bill of fare! Blue Points led the elegant 
minuet, and consommé with marrow balls 
was the first fair partner. Then came 
smelts with tartare sauce, but without any 
final e on the name of the sauce, that 
having been lost in the long journey from 
France. Among the several sets that took 
their places in this gastronomic function 
were many such familiar cosmopolitans 
as young turkey and calf’s head with 
brown sauce, and mushrooms and olives, 
banana ice-cream, six sorts of cheeses, ev- 
ery approved wine, nuts and raisins and 
candy with the pastry. Having eaten 
many times but never dined, I fear I mis- 
behaved, and at the last I scattered silver 
like a Russian roué, giving a quarter to 
the waiter, another to the wine-boy, one 
to the head waiter, ten cents to the sable 
reminder of the court of Louis XV. who 


handed round the hats, and barely suc 
ceeded in holding back a dime from the 
portly man who asked if I had dined well, 
and who lost the money by explaining 
that he was the manager of the hotel. 
In this age of introspective analysis and 
psychologic literature it is as well to put 
on record the sensations of an impression- 
able traveller upon encountering a good 
hotel, 

The old soldier who, in revisiting each 
spot where he served under fire, fights 
his battles over again before his younger 
friends, will be puzzled how to play his 
role in Atlanta. What was a village 
when General Sherman destroyed it now 
spreads over a city’s area. For Atlanta 
is truly a fine, substantial, genuine, bus- 
tling city. It is the busy, throbbing heart 
of a revolutionized region that includes 
the best parts of several States. 
not grow upon 


It does 
it bursts upon the visit- 


or. He alights from the cars in a noisy, 
crowded, smoke-grimed depot, and sees 
that his is but one of many trains—to New 


York, to New Orleans, to the W 
to smaller places nearer by. 
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depot, he finds himself in a solid, impos 
ing, genuine city, built of brick, paved 
with stone, thick with towering buildings. 
It is Western, rather than Northern or 
Eastern, and the first impression is that it 
iS Chicagoesque ; but it is so only in the 
older parts. The newer districts are 
much more suggestive of Denver, clean 
and tasteful and artistic. However, that 
is not borne in upon the visitor's facul- 
ties until he has entered the newest office 
buildings and the newest hotels and the- 
atres, and seen how rich and yet how 
chaste and well controlled is the use of 
costly material and the distribution of 
ornament. The Aragon, the Equitable 


histories. I take it that the mostin‘>vest- 


ing thing about Atlanta is that— to 
a greater extent than this has bee: ie 


of Chicago during many years—it is a 
city wherein every man works for his 
living. The bustle in the wholesale and 
the retail business streets, and the eternal 
whiz-ziz-ziz of the electric cars that run 
upon seventy-four miles of streets, typify 
and emphasize this feature that seems so 
peculiar to us of the older cities. Nine 
steam railway lines meet in the black, 
iron-mouthed railway depot, which is in 
the precise centre of a circular area of 
buildings and streets—a circle nearly four 
miles in diameter. Within this area is all 





MARIETTA STREET, ATLANTA. 


3uilding, the Opera-house, and more than 

one of the bank buildings might all have 
been built for Denver, the parlor or Pull- 
man city of America. 

Atlanta is the commercial distributing 
centre for the southeastern part of our 
country. It is both old and new. It was 
first settled in 1839, and presently was 
christened Terminus. Then it became 
Marthasville, and in 1847 it took the name 
Atlanta. It was destroyed in 1864—an 
occurrence that no more hinders the 
growth of American cities than heavy 
showers disturb so many ducks. New 
York and Boston have been all but burn- 
ed up, and Chicago and Atlanta quite so, 
vet such trifles soon turn to memories. 
and then to mere sentences in the local 


that should complete a city, and more be- 
sides, for the imposing State Capitol is 
one of the institutions it contains, and 
besides there is a notable collection of 
educational foundations, including several 
private medical colleges, a dental college, 
a law-school, several seminaries for girls, 
and two collegiate schools for boys, six 
institutions for the tuition of negroes. 
two libraries, and the State Technological 
School of Georgia. Of church buildings 
there are no less than ninety-eight. The 
piety of the masses of the Southern people 
is sufficiently remarkable to be worthy a 
paper by itself, and it is thus reflected in 
this work-a-day capital. Grant Park, the 
popular pleasure- ground, is, I suspect, 
the most ambitious city play-ground in 
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the South, and will hold its rank if the 
people have their will with it. 

But it is as a commercial and manufac- 
turing city that Atlanta must get the most 
praise and excite the greatest wonder. Ac- 
cording to the most reliable figures I could 
obtain the city contains 225 wholesale 
mercantile houses, which transact an an- 
nual business of $95,000,000. The city 
also operates six hundred and forty-odd 
manufactories that are capitalized at about 
$20,000,000. It is close to coal and iron, 
workable clays, and soft and hard wood 
forests, and these materials enter most 
largely into the local manufactures. All 
these are growing, and the annual invest 
ments in new buildings reach deep into 
the millions. 

Very like so many Western folks—that 
is to say, very American—are the business 
men of the city. Nowhere else in the 
South do the methods of the merchants 
and manufacturers carry so many remind- 
ers of what, when we see it elsewhere. we 
call the ‘“‘ hustling” spirit. As an illus 
tration, I have at hand an appeal to the 
Atlanta City Council for an appropri- 
ation of $10,000 for the Manufacturers’ 
Association, which claims to represent 
about $10,000,000 in factories and other 
property. Its members say they want to 





spend the appropriation and twice as much 
of their own raising to ‘‘ put Atlanta- 
made goods in every retail store in Geor- 
gia, and induce our people to patronize 
home industries and keep Georgia money 
in Georgia.”” They promised to keep at 
home millions of dollars a month that 
were then spent in purchasing elsewhere 
goods that are made and could be bought 
at liome, and they add that they ‘‘can 
duplicate any order in the world” (the 
Western hustlers never stop short of ‘‘ the 
world” in their similes) ‘‘for the same 
money. We can do it, we are doing it, 
and we want to teach that fact to the 
consumers.” 

In one respect Atlanta will disappoint 
the idle traveller; it isnot Southern. The 
only proof it offers to the eye of being in 
the South is in the multitude of negroes 
in the streets, and, of course, in its mild 
winter climate. The climate reaches 
neither extreme of heat or cold, and al- 
though the city is upon a considerable 
elevation above the sea, it has had win- 
ters without snow, though a little which 
melts almost as it falls is expected there 
each year. Its negroes are fewer than 
one would expect to find, and though 
there may be other such cities, it is the 
only place where my attention las been 
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called to the fact that white and black 
men work together—not merely in mixed 
unskilled sweeping the 
streets and digging the cellars, but just 
such parti-colored bands of skilled work- 
men also, for Atlanta has both black and 
white masons, bricklayers, carpenters, and 
artisans of other sorts. 

In the years between 1880 and 1890 the 
manufactures of Georgia 
doubled in value. The articles which re- 
turn millions of revenue each are brick 
and tile, carpentering, road vehicles, cars, 
cotton goods, fertilizers, flour and meal, 
foundry and machine-shop work, iron and 
steel, liquors, lumber, cotton-seed prod- 
ucts, rice-cleaning, tar, turpentine, and 
naval stores. Agricultural implements, 
leather, and printing and publishing, each 
brings nearly a million a year. 

Improved methods of farming have 
greatly raised the yield of cotton, and the 
general agricultural prosperity is indi- 
cated by the fact that forty-two per cent. 
of the farmers own their farms, all but 


gangs of men 


were exactly 
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| be since the beginning of pictorial 
‘4 art in America the question as to where 
the painters should spend their European 
apprenticeship has been one of extreme in 
terest. Very fortunate it would have been 
for us had the answer uniformly been 
*Europe,” with no limiting clause; but in 
the early days of American painting it 
seemed best to the travelling artists to pin 
their faith chiefly on the Royal Academy, 
and later there were established exclusive 
followings of the Dusseldorf and Munich 
schools that lasted well into the present 
Parisian period. This last - mentioned 
period has been long and prosperous, and 
it isa matter of common knowledge that 
only recently it has been distinguished 
by the founding of prizes in various 
American cities. Mr. Chanler’s familiar 
efforts have assured the French ateliers 
of a great many American recruits in the 
near future. It is not intended to reflect 
adversely upon the scheme of work laid 
out for those recruits, nor to thresh over 
again the many arguments which have 
been formulated for and against the 
French school in its relations to the 
American. Taking into consideration, 
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four per cent. of this number having them 
free and clear of encumbrance. The fif- 
ty-eight per cent. of non-owners are, of 
course, the negroes, who rent or farm on 
shares. There are than 1,000,000 
whites in Georgia and 858,000 negroes, 
but neither there nor anywhere else in 
the South are the negroes multiplying as 
rapidly as the whites. It was in Georgia 
that the movement to bring the cotton 
and the mill side by side had its first trial 
before the war. After the war the mills 
multiplied and grew, and considerable 
mill towns were developed. The State 
has been pushed down in the scale in this 
respect, rather in the number of its mills, 
however, than in the quality of its manu- 
factures, which is still very high. Its 
iron industry is in what is part of the 
Chattanooga-Alabama district, but it has 
profited exceptionally from this minor 
resource by utilizing the iron in home 
manufactures to a greater extent than at 
least one of tle neighboring States has 
done. 


less 
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however, the great impetus toward origi- 
nality which was revealed by the Ameri- 
can exhibit of paintings at Chicago, and 
turning the question over in the environ- 
ment of Italy, it is tempting to approach 
the subject once more in some of its bear- 
ings. 

In the great galleries of Rome, in the 
beautiful gardens of the Villa Medicis and 
the Villa Doria-Pamfili, in the splendid 
villas of Frascati and Tivoli, where nature 
and art combine to produce effects of in- 
describable loveliness, the thought often 
arises that there rather than anywhere 
else in the world is the place for an artis- 
tic talent to develop during its first years 
of experience. The very air is charged 
with beauty. Landscape, architecture, 
painting, sculpture, all the forms of artand 
of artistic craftsmanship, seem wrapped 
in the same supernatural atmosphere—an 
atmosphere in which nothing vulgar or 
inartistic could live. But with these re- 


flections rise others to remind one that we 
have no academy at Rome, as France and 
Spain have, and that so far as the work 
of the American school can be believed, 
we have practically no painters’ whose 
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rt is definitely influenced by the Italian 
dea. Isthe Italian idea better worth cul 
tivation by American art students than 
the French? For myself there seems to 
but one reply. All things considered, 
Italy is a source of limitless growth, 
where France is at the best a school of 
training, bounded though useful. But it 


VIEW FROM THE 


From a photograph by 


occurred to me the other day to put per- 
sonal preconceptions aside, and to submit 
the problem to distinguished artists long 
resident in Rome. The expression of their 
views forms the chief object of this letter. 

I asked Sefior Villegas first, the Sevil- 
ian whom Fortuny discovered, and started 
upon a career which has since become fa- 
mous. Sefior Villegas has lived for years 
in Rome, where, in a delightful villa 
built in the Moorish style, he has pro- 
duced his remarkable pictures of old Ital- 
ian fétes and ceremonies. He knows 
Italian art of the early centuries well, 
but he knows also the modern schools of 
Paris, Munich, and London, and out of a 
close acquaintance with the comparative 
merits of the different centres he speaks 
forcibly and without reservations. The 
influence of the French school, to begin 
with, he says, is unequivocally bad. The 
painters of the day have gifts, just as the 
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authors have, but they misuse them out- 
rageously. The work put forth is *‘ ton- 
jours borné, bourgeois, et sale,” a colloca- 
tion of epithets which the speaker ren 
dered more expressive by making at the 
same time a grimace of unutterable dis 


gust. 


The English school is going up, 


according to Seftor Villegas, as fast as the 
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the Fratelli Alinari 


French school is going down. And why? 
Because in England there is seriousness; 
the painters think as well as manipulate 
their brushes, and the conception of a 
work of art, its underlying motive, re- 
Se- 
fior Villegas has no hesitation in making 
this observation, which is as a red flag to 
the rabid adherent of the art-for-art’s- 
sake dogma. He puts as the chief merit 
of the English school that its members 
make a catholic study of the European 
masters, appreciating most of all the paint- 
ers of the great Tuscan epoch. The statues 
of antiquity, the paintings of the Renais 
sance, the works of men like Masaccio, 
3otticelli, Lippi, and Ghirlandajo —all 
these things are noble, and, in the opin- 
ion of this painter, nobility is the word to 
write in letters of gold over the door of 
every studio. The mission of art is no- 
ble; its whole trend should be summed 


ceives the consideration it deserves. 
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up in the same word. The Dutch are 
great, but bourgeois at bottom, and though 
he is a Spaniard to the core, Senor Ville- 
gas makes no difliculty of frankly pre- 
ferring Titian or Carpaccio to Velasquez. 
In Italy, he says, you can find an inspira- 
tion such as no other land can offer, 
especially the inspiration to do ‘“‘ great 
things.” To study for a while in Paris 
is not a wholly bad plan, but the study 
should be comparatively brief; it should 
look to questions of technique alone; it 
should shun the prevailing spirit of con- 
temporary French art, and should have 
some other aim in sight than the evolu- 
tion of those *‘ morceaux ” which exploit 
one’s cleverness so effectively, but are so 
rarely of any permanent value. Sefior 
Villegas thinks the American painters in 
Paris produce too many pretty trifles, and 
not enough substantial work. The great 
Frenchmen, he says, painters like Corot, 
come to Italy, and if the American is wise 
he will come there also. Closing, Sefior 
Villegas remarked significantly that at the 
recent exhibition in Vienna the French 
were out of the running, while several of 
the English took prizes. 

From the Villa Villegas I carried the 
matter to the Villa Medicis, and talked 
it over with M. Guillaume. Naturally 
the Director of the French Academy could 
have nothing to say against the methods 
in France which send the pensionnaires 
to Rome, yet it seemed to me that M. 
Guillaume was far from regarding Paris 
as the ultimate, inviolate, and matchless 
Mecea which it so often appears to be to 
the imagination of the young American 
artist. For that matter, said the Direc- 
tor, there are capable masters of technical 
instruction all over Europe. Paris is not 
the only capital that is provided in this 
way. Times have changed, M. Guillaume 
went on. The direct necessity for the 
Villa Medicis to France is not what it 
once was. But, he hastened to add, its 
influence is entirely for the good, and 
endures in spite of the excessively mod- 
ern spirit which is at present abroad. It 
is good because it brings the student close 
to the Italian inspiration, and no artist 
can fail to profit by the serious signifi- 
cance of that. Every artist should come 
in contact with the Italian tradition, and 
should know not only Italian painting, 
but the architecture, the mosaics, the ap- 
plied arts, of the country. M. Guillaume 
had searcely a word to say in approval 


of the American movement toward Par- 
is. He would not condemn it, of course, 
but that he insisted in the same breath 
upon a greater catholicity, upon a gravi 
tation toward London, Antwerp, Vienna, 
Munich, Rome, as well as toward Paris, 
was a fact in itself of sufficient eloquence. 
The illustrations accompanying this let 
ter reproduce something of the environ 
ment in which the winners of the French 
Prix de Rome, the greatest artistic prize 
in the world, study and work. Is it ered- 
ible that such an environment could mean 
nothing? and meaning, on the contrary, a 
great deal, could it mean less than the 
environment of boulevards and cafés in 
which so much of French art is devel- 
oped? The artist Regnault, speaking in 
Mrs. Ward’s David Grieve, a book which 
the Parisian students, who probably de- 
spise it, would do well to read, exclaims 
that the young painters of France have 
ideas and enormous talent, ‘‘ but it all 
goes out in a splutter of blague.” Itisa 
declaration which no one can deny who 
looks at the French school of to-day with 
sympathetic, wholly unprejudiced eyes. 
It is pitiful but true. 

Sefior Pradilla, whose position as per- 
haps the leading historical painter of his 
time, qualifies him to speak with much 
authority, arrives at the same conclusion. 
The recent Salon he described to me, with 
a peculiarly apt play upon words, as the 
‘*Débacle” of French art. Eight or ten 
years ago the French school, as he knew 
it, was good and fruitful, but now extrav- 
agance is hailed as originality, emphasis 
is the order of the day, and Paris is the 
most perilous city on the continent for 
the young art student. For his part, Se- 
for Pradilla would not advise the Amer- 
ican to study there at all. Excellent 
masters could be found in London and 
Munich, and in those cities the young ar- 
tist would not be stunted in his growth 
by emulation of men quite lacking in the 
finer qualities of art, in sentiment, imagi- 
nation, and feeling. Sefior Pradilla was 
less decisive in his recommendation of 
Rome as a centre of study. The city 
has changed, he thinks—types and cos- 
tumes changing as well as paintings and 
buildings. The special character of Rome 
as the seat of the grand tradition has been 
diminished as the importance of the his- 
torical school] has faded. But as to the 
value, nevertheless, of a long sojourn in 
Rome, as to the necessity for an_ inti- 
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ite acquaintance with all the painters, 
ijptors, and architects of the Italian 


-onaissanee, Sefior Pradilla was not in 
loubt for the space of a second. ‘* Come,” 

» said, ‘‘ come by all means; and when, 

few days later, we discussed the ques 
ion again with Sefior Vera, the Director 
yf the Spanish Academy, they were both 
inreserved in their opinion that the estab- 
lishment of an academy at Rome would 
be an invaluable thing for America. 

The art of the day is the art for the 
day: that is the judgment reached by 
Sefior Pradilla and dozens of his col- 
leagues in Italy and in Spain. But 
among Spaniards in Rome and Spaniards 
in Madrid—and I have talked with many 
of them—the desire to imbue their work 
with the modern spirit is accompanied by 
an equally strong ambition to put into it 
as much beauty and as much fine feel- 
ing as possible. A great deal of modern 
Spanish art is spectacular, but a great 
deal of it has seriousness and a high 
ideal, and it is absolutely never vulgar. 
It is partly for this reason that the repe- 
tition of the views of some of the most 
eminent of Spanish painters has seemed 
desirable, but they have been quoted also 
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because I have thought that the imper- 
sonality of a Spanish opinion would be 
admitted everywhere with special readi- 
ness. It is a curious fact that while 
everything else in Spain is formed on a 
French standard just now, the pictorial 
art of the country is as much its own 
property as in the days when Fortuny 
took up Goya’s principles and carried 
them to a still more brilliant application. 
Spanish artists, who are isolated in more 
than one way, have both in Rome and 
Madrid placed themselves, as_ painters, 
apart from artists of all other national- 
ities. This detachment leaves them par- 
ticularly free from suspicion of prejudice 
in a discussion such as that which I have 
outlined, and their utterances will there- 
fore, perhaps, be listened to with deeper 
interest. Much might be said in exten- 
sion of M. Guillaume’s views, and in dem- 
onstration of the breadth of tone which 
is beginning to distinguish the artistic 
opinions of a few important Frenchmen. 
It is sufficient to add, however, that some 
of the older and more thoughtful critics 
in France are undoubtedly awakened to 
a consciousness that Paris is not the last 
word of art. 
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From a photograph by the Fratelli Alinari. 
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I. 
LOOKED and saw a splendid pageantry 
Of beautiful women and of lordly men, 

Taking their pleasure in a flowery plain, 

Where poppies and the red anemone, 

And many another leaf of cramoisy, 
Flickered about their feet, and gave their stain 
To heels of iron or satin, and the grain 

Of silken garments floating far and free, 

As in the dance they wove themselves, or strayed 
By twos together, or lightly smiled and bowed, 

Or curtseyed to each other, or else played 

At games of mirth and pastime, unafraid 
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In their delight; and all so high and proud, 3 
They seemed scarce of the earth whereon they trod. Ls 
II. é! 

I looked again and saw that flowery space hs 
. . . . ey 
Stirring, as if alive, beneath the tread bs 
That rested now upon an old man’s head, Be 
And now upon a baby’s gasping face, bi 
Or mother’s bosom, or the rounded grace bs 
Of a girl’s throat; and what had seemed the red rt 


Of flowers was blood, in gouts and gushes shed 
From hearts that broke under that frolic pace. 
And now and then from out the dreadful floor i 

An arm or brow was lifted from the rest, 
As if to strike in madness, or implore 

For mercy; and anon some suffering breast 
Heaved from the mass and sank; and as before 

The revellers above them thronged and prest. 







HEREDITY. 
BY ST. GEORGE MIVART. 


YAN we by taking thought, can we by 
( any amount of self-culture, however 
continuous and persevering, add to the 
stature, moral or material, of our off- 
spring and descendants? May we hope 
that the child of several generations of 
toiling and striving progenitors will 
come into the world favorably modified, 
in however slight a degree, through such 
successive voluntary efforts? If not, 
must we resign ourselves to the convic- 
tion that all our endeavors will and must 
be forever in vain, and that an inexo- 
rable fatality forbids to the progeny of 
well-doers the slightest congenital advan- 
tage on account of characters their par- 
ents have acquired by virtuous efforts, 
any more than congenital disadvantage 
from parental characters which are the 
outcome of a willing surrender to vice 
and sloth? 

This is surely a very practical question, 
and it is also one the grounds of which 
are vehemently debated in the scien- 
tific world at this moment—the question, 
‘Can acquired character be inherited 2” 
It is not, however, from human char- 


acteristics and family histories that an 
answer has been sought, but rather from 
observations and experiments on various 


kinds of lowly organized animals. It is, 
in fact, a problem which has come to the 
front through changes and developments 
of opinion, and resulting contests, which 
have taken and are taking place amongst 
the disciples and followers of the late Mr. 
Charles Darwin. 

As most of our readers doubtless know, 
Darwin was preceded in his speculations 
about the ‘‘crigin of species” by the 
French naturalist Lamarck. The last- 
named and earlier writer attributed the 
transformation of species to modifications 
of habit due to efforts newly called forth 
in different creatures by changes which 
happened to have taken place in their sur- 
roundings. The modifications of struc- 
ture thus induced were, he taught, trans- 
mitted by parent animals to their off- 
spring, and became intensified wherever 
such newly induced efforts and habits 
were maintained from generation to gener- 
ation by a continuation of those changed 
conditions of environment which first 
called them forth. Thus it was, accord- 
ing to Lamarck, that birds which found 
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it necessary to move about in water grad- 
ually: became web-footed. Thus also the 
giraffe, continuing to have need to reach 
much upwards in order to obtain food, 
acquired its long neck and very elongated 
legs. Thus again the first men, finding 
under new conditions that even a short 
tail was an inconvenient member, gradu- 
ally lost that appendage altogether. That 
characters so gained or lost by animals 
tended to reappear or disappear in their 
descendants was of the essence of the La- 
marckian position. 

Darwin to a certain extent availed 
himself of this hypothesis, and in his 
Origin of Species he brings forward 
many examples of what he believed to be 
modifications of form or function due to 
change in external conditions, and trans- 
mitted subsequently to the offspring of 
parents so modified. Thus he speaks of 
dogs in Mexico, cats on the coast of Af- 
rica, oysters in the Mediterranean Sea, 
which he regarded as rapidly modified in 
one or other respect by changed condi- 
tions, such modifications being perpetu- 
ated in their decendants. 

Nevertheless, though Darwin rested his 
theory in part on such a Lamarckian 
support, he based it mainly on his own 
special conception—namely, on the action 
of *‘ natural selection.” 

Affirming that every part of every kind 
of animal is liable to slight indefinite va- 
riations, practically accidental, and taking 
place in all directions, he taught that it 
was the destructive agencies ever at work 
in nature which caused the individuals 
with unfavorable variations to disappear, 
while it preserved those whose fortuitous 
modifications were useful to it, as proved 
by the very fact of its surviving. 

The most diverse characters might, 
under diverse circumstances, be selected, 
owing to their utility, and transmitted to 
their offspring. Sometimes it would be 
strength, sometimes speed, often it would 
be acuteness of sight, at other times quick- 
ness of ear. It might be some shade of 
color, such as would enable its possessor to 
escape the observation of its enemies, as 
greenness in a forest animal or whiteness 
in the inhabitant of snowy regions, as we 
find present, for example, with the vari- 
able hare, the ermine, the arctic fox, and 
the ptarmigan. Wonderful, indeed, is the 
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disguise worn by the walking-leaf insect 
and its allies, by some butterflies and 
beetles—notably by one of the last-named 
class from Madagascar, recently displayed 
in the Central Hall of the British Mu- 
seum at South Kensington, which, when 
not in motion, is almost indistinguishable 
from the lichen amongst which it lives. 

Thus the original Darwinian system 
rested, as it were, upon two pillars: (1) 
‘*natural selection ” of congenital varia- 
tions transmitted to offspring; and (2) the 
transmission by parent organisms to their 
progeny of characters which have been 
acquired by such parents owing to the in- 
fluence upon them of surrounding condi- 
tions. 

The disciples and successors of Darwin 
have now divided themselves into two an- 
tagonistic schools. One of these has made 
a return towards the system of Lamarck, 
and of such Professor Eimer, of Jena, may 
be taken as the representative. 

The other school is headed by Professor 
Weismann, of Freiburg, in Breisgau. He 
has entirely repudiated the Lamarckian 
system, and represents the origin of new 
forms as being exclusively due to “‘ nat- 
ural selection,” and dogmatically affirms 
that no acquired characters can by any 
possibility be transmitted to offspring. 
To our initial question, then, Weismann 
replies by an absolute, unconditional nega- 
tive. All progress, he tells us, must be ex- 
clusively due to minute fortuitous varia- 
tions in the composition of the germ of the 
animal which is in process of formation. 

The fact of the transmission of parent- 
al characters to children has occasioned 
many a speculation ever since the days of 
Aristotle, and doubtless for ages before 
him. As was natural in dealing with 
material bodies, appearing in succession 
with a certain undeniable continuity of 
material substance, there has been a gen- 
eral accord in modern times as to the sort 
of explanation offered—an explanation 
by means of certain supposed minute 
material particles. 

Such were the minute bodies which the 
great French naturalist Buffon fancied 
were derived from every part of the body 
of each parent, and were destined to con- 
stitute corresponding parts of the embryo. 
Very similar were the ‘‘ gemmules ” of the 


theory named ‘‘ Pangenesis,” invented by 
Mr. Darwin. We have here no space, 
however, for more than an attempt at 
some exposition of the hypothesis of 


Weismann a 
reproduction of views put forward years 
ago by the late Sir Richard Owen, but 
which have been generally overlooked. 

The whole world of animal life has ar 
essential similarity of nature,in that every 
creature pertaining to # consists of one 
few, or very many minute particles, form 
ed by a substance called ‘* protoplasm, 
each such minute particle being termed a 
‘* cell.” 

The animals, and also the plants, which 
consist of but a single cell are regarded by 
Weismann as endowed with immortality 
—that is, that they are incapable of a nat 
ural death. His reason for so thinking is 
that since they increase and multiply by 
dividing into two halves, each half has 
an equal right to be regarded as the con 
tinuation of the parent cell. 

More complex creatures he represents 
as each consisting of two parts, very dis 
tinct in nature. One of these parts con 
stitutes the great mass of its body, and is 
termed by him the ‘‘soma.” The othe 
part is the minute portion of protoplasm 
termed by him germ-plasm—which carries 
on the reproductive function. This latter 
part in every living organism he also re 
gards as naturally immortal, continuing 
onwards from generation to generation 
through the multitude of individual ani 
mals which are born, live, and die, so 
transmitting it in unending succession. 

The life of a race of animals, or of a 
family of mankind, may thus be compared 
with the life of such an organism as a 
bracken -fern. The continuous under 
ground stem, or rhizome, may serve to 
represent the continuously living germ 
plasm, while the successive fronds which 
grow up from it, flourish for a time, and 
then die, will symbolize the successive in 
dividual animals or men whose visible 
frame (or soma) has no such gift of per 
ennial existence. 

It is upon this distinction that Weis 
mann grounds his denial of the possibili 
ty that any character acquired during the 
life of an individual can affect its off 
spring. Evidently if there is this com 
plete and radical distinction between the 
body (the soma) of every organism and 
the germ-plasm it transmits, it is difficult 
to see how a change in the mere bearer 
of the germ-plasm can alter the charac 
ters of the germ-plasm itself, and there 
fore of the newly developing organism 
which it gives rise to. 
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But can we repose confidence in this 
doctrine of Professor Weismann? Have 
other of his views been found to stand 
the test of eareful examination? Should 
anv of them not have been so fortunate, 
we may well pause before we yield an un- 
qualified assent to his doctrine of relative 
despair as to the effects of individual cult- 
ure upon human progress. 

In the cells of organisms there is a distin- 
evishable internal portion—a sort of cell 
vithin a cell—which is termed the ‘* nu- 
In each cell which is the first germ 
of an organism about to be developed it is 
to the content of its ** nucleus” that Pro- 
fessor Weismann attributes all the subse- 
quent outcome. To different parts of this 
content, however, he has attributed dif- 
ferent functions, as follows: 

In the earliest stages of the develop- 
ment of such an embryonic cell it elimi- 
nates two minute particles of its proto- 
plasmic substance, which two particles are 
known by the name of ‘‘ polar bodies.” 
To each of these bodies Professor Weis- 
mann did not hesitate to attribute an en- 
tirely distinct nature and function, al- 
though in doing so he had none but pure- 
ly speculative grounds to go upon. One 
of these bodies he declared to consist of 
superfluous matter related to the develop- 
mental process of the germ - cell itself, 
while he taught that the other was some 
germ-plasm which needed to be got rid of 
in order that the junction of the male 
element with the female germ might not 
too great an aggregation of 


cleus.” 


oecasion 
matter. 

This latter statement was founded upon 
another doctrine of the Professor, accord- 
ing to which there is no such thing as 
any really essential difference of sex, sex- 
ual difference not being one of quality, 
but merely of quantity. His view as to 
the nature of the second ‘‘ polar body ” 
was adopted by him because he believed 
that in germs—such as that of a drone 
bee—which are developed without any 
male influence (and therefore without 
any quantitative addition to the female 
germ) only one polar body is discharged. 

It has, however, been since discovered 
that in the germ of the drone not one only, 
but two ‘‘ polar bodies” are eliminated, 
and thus the whole hypothetical edifice of 
Professor Weismann falls like a castle 
built of cards. 

His attribution of immortality to uni- 
cellular organisms is also contradicted by 
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one who is facile princeps amongst stu- 
dents of animalecules—the Rev. Dr. Dal 
linger, F.R.S. That able naturalist and 
indefatigable investigator has, indeed, 
convinced himself, by his most patient 
and persevering observations, that the 
process of spontaneous division in such 
minute organisms exhausts itself at the 
end of a certain time, and is followed by 
the fusion of two distinct individuals, 
such fusion being a necessary antecedent 
to any kind of further multiplication. 

Forewarned by a recognition of these 
inaccuracies, let us next consider Profess 
or Weismann’s exposition of that process 
to which he attributes all those individual 
variations of which ‘‘ natural selection” 
makes use in order to develop and pro 
duce new forms of life—new species. 

Inasmuch as each animal. above the 
lowest unicellular group consists of a 
body (or soma) containing its portion of 
immortal germ-plasm, it follows that each 
generation would be a perfect reproduc- 
tion of the one before it, but for the fact 
that there is in each case a contest between 
paternal and maternal influences — be- 
tween the germ-plasm of two parent or- 
ganisms. This conflict recurring in every 
such process of reproduction, there must 
be some change in each new generation, 
as the blending of ancestral germ-plasms 
can in no two instances be absolutely 
alike. This, he tells us, is the more 
certain because in the extrusion of the 
‘‘ polar bodies ” some portions of ancestral 
germ-plasm must be lost. Nevertheless, 
in spite of incessant new combinations, 
there can be no particle of protoplasm pos- 
sessing characters and tendencies which 
have not been derived from some ances- 
tral progenitor or other. In each 
the germ-plasm is a new combination of 
antecedently existing characters—and of 
none but antecedently existing characters 
-—modified by mutual conflict. 

3ut the professor assigns to very defi- 
nite minute structures the function of 
handing down real material particles of 
ancestral substance. 

In the nucleus of the germ-cell there 
are certain peculiar filaments which, on 
account of their susceptibility to colora- 
tion, are known as ‘‘ chromatin fila- 
ments.”” These may be observed to pre- 
sent a certain beaded appearance, and 
these beads, and the yet more minute ele- 
ments which compose them, Professor 
Weismann regards as the material veli- 
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cle for the transmission of ancestral char- 
acters. To the fibres, or filaments, he 
gives the name of idants, and to the beads 
which compose them that of ids, while 
still more minute structures, the existence 
of which is purely hypothetical and im- 
aginary, he terms ‘* biophors.” 

That the ‘‘chromatin filaments ” play 
a very important part in the development 
of every developing germ is unquestion- 
able, and most remarkable are the changes 
they undergo— changes which unfortu- 
nately there is not space here to do more 
than refer to. But the process of germ 
development, as conceived of by Professor 
Weismann, may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

Every new individual must differ more 
or less from both its progenitors, owing 
to the antagonism and rivalry existing 
between the idants, ids, and biophors of its 
parents, grandparents, and more and more 
remote ancestors, since only a portion of 
such ids, idants, and biophors can enter 
into the actual substance and composition 
of a new individual. Every new charac- 
ter, then, every new form of activity, 
every new feeling or instinct, every adap- 
tation of one part to another, or one ac- 
tivity to another, is, he tells us, solely 
and exclusively due to the preservation, 
by ‘‘natural selection,” of favorable 
mixtures of such countless minute fortu- 
itous blendings in the new germ-plasm 
of particles handed down from a greater 
or less remote antiquity. 

The constant action of destructive 
forces, spoken of as ‘‘the struggle for life” 
(though it is quite as much a “struggle 
for death’’) is the one cause, he tells us, 
which maintains the full development of 
every useful structure or activity. The 
moment that,through changed conditions, 
such structures or activities cease to be 
useful, they cease to be kept up to that 
full development by ‘‘natural selection,” 
and a fortuitous mixture of ancestral ten- 
dencies takes place—called panmixia— 
which produces a reversion to less fully 
developed conditions of such structures 
or activities. Thus panmixia may dull 
the eye or deaden the ear of an animal 
that has come to live in a region where 
quick sight or acute hearing is less ne- 
cessary (e.g., from the absence of some 
enemy) than they were in its anterior 
dwelling-place. 

But if we concede, for argument’s sake, 
the whole of these hypotheses, how, we 


may ask, can characters have been devel] 
oped which (1) never existed in any par 
ent form whatever; (2) which can never 
have been ‘‘ naturally selected,” that is, 
produced through any positive utility 
they possessed ; and (3) which appear sud 
denly or rapidly when the organism pos 
sessing them is exposed to new external 
conditions? One good example of such a 
character is enough to destroy Professor 
Weismann’s main and central contention 
—the contention, namely, that new char 
acters are exclusively the result of minut 
fortuitous changes in the germ -plasn 
which have been ‘* naturally selected.” 

As most of our readers doubtless know, 
the young of the frog and toad leave the 
egg as tadpoles, which not only differ 
from the mature form ingshape of body, 
but also in having gills on either side of 
the neck, whereby the young animals 
breathe in water, while they only acquire 
lungs for breathing air later on. Most 
efts, when they leave the egg, also have a 
tadpole stage of existence, during which 
they breathe by gills, which are subse 
quently absorbed when the lungs become 
fully developed. 

The land salamander (an animal found 
from Holland to North Africa) differs, 
however, from ordinary efts in that it 
does not lay eggs, but gives birth to living 
young, which have no gills, but breathe 
by means of lungs from the first. Never 
theless, its young, previous to birth, do 
possess gills, and gills of relatively large 
size, but which are absorbed before the 
young are born. 

Now it occurred to a certain German 
lady to try the experiment of removing 
such young gilled tadpoles of the land 
salamander from the body of the mother, 
in order to see whether they would then 
breathe in water and live. They did so, 
but were very much inconvenienced by 
the relatively great size of their gills. 
But she found that by degrees these large 
organs disappeared, and that they were 
replaced by other small and convenient 
secondary gills, and thus new structures 
became developed which had not pre- 
viously existed in that species. 

Whence did these structures arise? (1) 
They could not have come from ancestral 
idants, ids, and biophors, for they were 
novel structures. (2) They could never 
have been *‘ naturally selected”; for it is 
utterly incredible that any individual sal 
amanders should have survived through 
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the possession of organic particles capable 
of developing into such secondary gills 
should the young be prematurely removed 
from the body of the parent. Such a 
thing could hardly ever have taken place 
naturally. Nevertheless (3) they appeared 
rapidly when the organism was exposed to 
such new external conditions. 

Now we are far from affirming that 
either the water in which the young were 
kept, or any irritation produced by the 
large primary gills, were more than stim- 
uli, oceasioning the development of the 
small secondary gills. We do not say 
that such stimuli were the cause. The 
cause we believe to have been a power or 
capacity latent in the young salamanders. 
But that power or capacity could, as just 
said, never have been produced or ac- 
quired by any ‘‘natural selection,” what- 
ever may have been the agency which 
did produce it. Certainly, then, if we 
were compelled to choose between the 
Darwinian and Lamarckian hypotheses 
as explanations of this fact in the natural 
history of the land salamander, we could 
not hesitate to prefer that of Lamarck. 

In his recent Romanes lecture at Ox- 
ford, Professor Weismann has endeavored 
to grapple with a difficulty which has 
now and again been brought against 
‘natural selection,” and in favor of the 
production of new forms by the direct 
action of external conditions. 

We refer to the singular condition of 
such social insects as bees and termites 
(white ants), which consist either (as in 
the case of bees) of perfect females or 
queens, imperfect females or workers, 
and males or drones, or (as in the ter- 
mites) with the additional distinction of 
soldiers as well as non-fighting workers. 

It is known that the grubs, or larve, of 
these insects can be made to grow either 
into ‘‘ workers” or ‘‘ queens” by being 
fed in a certain different manner. Bee 
larvee, Professor Weismann admits, all re- 
ceive similar food for the first three days 
of their existence; but then, if it is intend- 
ed to develop any of them into queens, 
the bees which tend them supply such 
larve with a different, more stimulating 
food, after which their reproductive or- 
gans become fully developed, while those 
of the larvee which are to grow into work- 
ers become very imperfect and rudimen- 
tary, though they at the same time ac- 
quire other positive characters which fit 
them to carry on their life as workers. 
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The instincts of these creatures also are 
developed in such a way that the bees 
act as if they knew what would result 
from one or other mode of feeding, and 
they apply this seeming knowledge with 
much apparent intelligence, according to 
the needs and conditions of the hive. 

Termites (white ants) are endowed with 
similar instinets, producing analogous re- 
sults. But these insects are so very dif- 
ferent from bees that there can be no 
doubt but that such endowments have 
arisen independently in these two very 
diverse groups of insects. 

It has been contended by modern La 
marckians, and, amongst others, by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, that in these processes 
we have manifest instances of results pro- 
duced by changes in the environment (dif- 
ferences of food), instead of instances of 
the action of ‘‘natural selection.” 

It is certainly indisputable that change 
of food does end in the results de- 
scribed, but, says Professor Weismann, 
such changes are not the cause but mere- 
ly the occasion for the manifestation of 
phenomena which must be due to an- 
other cause altogether—namely, as Pro- 
fessor Weismann says,* ‘‘ the latent pri- 
mary constituents” of the insects con- 
cerned, just as we said the phenomena of 
the prematurely removed young of the 
land salamander are caused by a ‘‘ power 
or capacity latent” within it. 

The professor, however, attributes the 
nature and qualities of these insects, ‘* pri- 
mary constituents,” to the action of ‘* nat- 
ural selection,” and affirms, as naively 
as dogmatically, ‘‘ We can therefore in 
this case only ascribe the degeneration of 
the reproductive organs to processes of 
selection.” He appears to feel no diffi- 
culty in believing that in the germ-plasm 
of a bee’s egg there are not only all the 
necessary constituents, or “determinants,” 
of a queen, a worker, and a drone, all 
three, ready to be called forth into pre- 
dominance by an appropriate stimulus, 
but also that all these have been exclu- 
sively developed by fortuitous minute 
variations in the structure of the germ- 
plasm of an insect (the hypothetical root- 
ancestor of the bee) in the idants, ids, 
and biophors of the ancestors of which 
there was never anything whatever of 
the kind! And not only the diverse con- 
ditions of the ovary, and all the positive 
characters by which males, queens, and 
* The Romanes Lecture, 1894, p. 36. 
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workers differ, but also all the wonderful 
and appropriate instincts which lead the 
nursing bees to feed and treat the differ- 
ent larve in the manner appropriate to 
each, have all alike been produced by mi- 
nute accidental variations in the micro- 
scopic structure of the particle of proto- 
plasm within an egg-tube of the ovary of 
The faith which can aecept such 
a dogma seems to us a faith which can 
move mountains of intellectual percep- 
tion, and cast them into the sea—in mare 
ignorantie—of incoherent imagination. 

But let us test the value of such imagi- 
nations by considering some phenomena 
which manifest themselves in certain spe- 
cies which belong to that class which also 
contains the land salamander. 

As we have said, most of them have 
gills only when young, and only lungs 
when adult. But quite recently there 
have been discovered in North America 
two kinds of eft which, when adult, pos- 
sess neither the one nor theother. Grant- 
ed that in them breathing through the 
skin adequately compensates for the ab- 
sence of other modes of respiration, it is 
difficult to see how either rudimentary 
gills or lungs could have been so preju- 
dicial in the struggle for life as to produce 
the entire elimination of both, in spite of 
the ever-present tendency of panmixia to 
favor the conservation or reappearance of 
structures which must have existed in 
germ in the idants, ids, and biophors of 
countless generations of ancestors. 

Different species of frogs and toads 
agree in having very singular modes of 
hatching their eggs; but even more sin- 
gular still is the divergence which exists 
between these modes. In one kind (No- 
totrema) the male takes the eggs of the 
female as soon as they are laid and intro- 
duces them within a large pouch which 
is situated under the skin of the female’s 
back. In another species, the well-known 
toad of Surinam (Pipa), the eggs somehow 
become spread over the external surface 
of the female’s back, the skin of which 
swells and grows up around them, so en- 
closing each in a little pouch, wherein its 
development takes place. 

The very first beginnings of these 
strange divergent habits and abnormal 
structural conditions must have been al- 
together different, so that the develop- 
ment of one can throw no light on that 
of the other. Neither is it conceivable 
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that the incipient beginning of a slight 


dent in the skin. could have had the ef 
fect of preserving the life of the species 
in the first case any more than, in the sec 
ond, could the placing of a few eggs on 
the back of a female, which had as yet no 
power to enclose them in cells by dermal 
growth, have possessed a saving efficacy 
in the struggle for life. 

But any tendency (as asserted) of the 
male to place eggs anywhere about the 
back of the female cannot explain the habit 
of the obstetric frog (Alytes) to arrange 
them in strings around its own thighs, so 
that it comes to have the appearance of a 
courtier of the days of James I., as it 
hops about the land, till instinet leads it 
(at the moment when the eggs are ripe 
to enter the water, and there obtain relief 
by the coming forth of the young tad 
poles contained within the ova. What 
could have been the advantage to the 
species of a male placing one or two eggs 
on its thighs? Naturaily selected minute 
changes of the kind could never have pre 
served this obstetric race. 

3ut the most bizarre of all is the toad 
known as Darwin’s Rhinoderma. Here 
once more we have a male who takes to 
himself and cherishes the eggs of his 
spouse. He, however, places them in his 
mouth, whence they quickly disappear, 
and it might easily be supposed that he 
swallows them. But in fact he does no- 
thing of the kind; for at the side of the 
inner surface of the mouth is an opening 
which leads into a pouch extending 
backwards within the skin which covers 
the animal’s abdomen, and it is within 
this pouch that the young are entirely 
developed (assuming not the shape of 
tadpoles, but the adult form) much, we 
would think, to the inconvenience of tlie 
parent during the process. 

Can our readers believe—we confess 
ourselves unable to do so—that all these 
singular, and singularly diverse, struc- 
tures, instincts, and habits have been ex- 
clusively produced by minute accidental 
variations in the ultimate structure of a 
germ cell which could not possibly con- 
tain idants, ids, or biophers of any an- 
cestors themselves possessing in the least 
degree instincts or structures of such 
kinds? 

These incipient stages must have been, 
if not actually prejudicial, only infinites- 
imally useful; and Professor Weismann 
can hardly maintain that such mere in- 
finitesimal utility must have prevailed 
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over a panmixia due to the influence of 
eountless antecedent generations. 

The influence of such generations must 
not only determine, as by a sort of fate, 
the course of the process of individ- 
ial development from the germ, but it 
must be impossible, on Professor Weis- 
mann’s theory (as, indeed, he vehemently 
affirms), that acquired characters can af- 
fect the development of the body, the 
vhole course of which development must 
have been irrevocably fixed by the minute 
structure of the germ-plasm in which it 
had its origin. 

Nevertheless, we find that a lowered 
temperature will long delay the meta- 
morphosis of the tadpole into the frog. 
Yet is it possible to suppose that individ- 
ual animals of the kind were ever pre- 
served in the struggle for life by acquired 
minute physical changes in their germ- 
plasm, the result of which was to enable 
their metamorphosis to be thus delayed? 
Such a character, therefore, cannot have 
been due to *‘ natural selection.” 

There is another character which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has adduced as an in- 
stance of the transmission of characters 
acquired and due to disuse of important 
organs. In the order of whales, dol- 
phins, and porpoises the hind limbs are 
either entirely absent, or are represented 
by rudimentary bones and cartilages 
buried deep beneath the outer surface of 
the body. Now ‘‘natural selection ” can 
be well supposed to have reduced the 
hind legs, not only so much as to no 
longer appear externally, but even so far 
that their constituent substance shall be 
so small as to be of no account in the 
economy of life. But it is certainly very 
difficult to see how they could be still 
further reduced, and even anniliilated, es- 
pecially in opposition to the action of 
panmixia. For the influence of the 
idants, ids, and biophors of ancestral or- 
ganisms, all of which had hind legs, must 
have potently tended to retain leg-rudi- 
ments in existence when once they had 
become so small as to be unable to exer- 
cise any prejudicial influence on the strug- 
gle for life. 

Surely, then, it cannot be to any form 
of ‘‘ natural selection ” that the absolute 
atrophy of these hind limbs can be due, 
whatever may be the real and efficient 
cause thereof. That cause must at least 
be called out into efficiency by a prolong- 
ed and increasing habit of disuse. 
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There are two other very remarkable 
structural conditions which cannot be 
attributed to any action of ‘‘ natural se- 
lection,” as we long ago* pointed out. 

A small lemuroid animal from tropical 
Africa, known as the potto, is remarkable 
for having the first finger of the hand in 
a quite rudimentary condition. It is, 
however, impossible to believe that the 
life of any potto was ever saved by the 
fact of its not having a first finger. That 
remarkable character is the culmination 
of a tendency which shows itself in va- 
rious degrees in different more or less 
closely allied species, and seems to be the 
extreme outcome of a latent tendency 
which must be due to some quite other 
cause than ‘‘ natural selection.” 

In those extremely remote days when 
our carboniferous rocks were in process 
of deposition, a number of remarkable 
animals existed which appear to have 
been intermediate between our existing 
scaly reptiles and our soft-skinned efts. 
To them the name of Jabyrinthodon has 
been assigned, on account of the peculiar- 
ly complex mode in which the component 
tissues of their teeth are folded. The re- 
sult of this folding is that when a trans- 
verse section of a tooth is made, we see a 
multitude of much-curved lines radiating 
from the tooth’s centre. Now it is mani- 
fest that such extreme complication and 
enfolding of the dental tissues could never 
have saved the life of a labyrinthodon; 
neither (since it is externally invisible) 
could the beauty of its tooth structure 
have ever gained it a mate, and in that 
way (by what is called ‘‘ sexual selection ”) 
have given it a better chance of leaving 
descendants and preserving its race in 
the struggle for life. It is also difficult 
to see how the action of any external in- 
fluences—the nature of any food, or any 
special stress of the jaws—or any La- 
marckian ‘‘induced effort’’—could have 
elicited this remarkable form of tooth. 

Every one knows more or less of 
trouble from teeth, and almost every 
mother has experience of successive trou- 
bles during the appearance of her child’s 
milk -teeth and their replacement by 
permanent successors. As age advances, 
and the mouth loses one after another 
item of its dental furniture, most of us 
would welcome with joy the pains of 
another natural replacement were it pos- 
sible, and we sigh to think we are not 

* In our Genesis of Species. 
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like happy crocodiles and other reptiles, 
on whom bountiful nature bestows again 
and again one new set of teeth after 
another, as the old ones become worn 
out and displaced. The distinction be- 
tween these two sets of teeth exists in 
our domestic animals—our horses and 
cattle, our sheep and goats, our dogs and 
cats —as well as in ourselves. But no 
beasts are furnished with more than these 
two sets (milk and permanent teeth), while 
some of them have been generally sup- 
posed to have but one. 

The beasts of Australia (its dingo, bats, 
and a rat or two excepted) are very sin- 
gularly different from those of all other 
parts of the world save the opossums of 
America. Amongst the peculiarities of 
these creatures, called Marsupials, is that 
of having only one or two of their teeth 
replaced by others. With these excep- 
tions, their ‘‘ milk-teeth” are permanent 
ones. This fact has given rise to much 
discussion, and to various endeavors to 
solve the problem how, in the process of 
evolution, ‘‘ milk-teeth” first became de- 
veloped. Ingenious hypotheses were pro- 
posed, some of which remind us of those 
of Professor Weismann. Thus it was 
said that amongst the countless minute 
fortuitous variations in animal structure 
there came to arise in jaws not yet large 
enough to afford space for the permanent 
dentition a useful novelty consisting of 
certain early-formed teeth of small size. 
Creatures thus happily favored had, it 
was urged,a much better chance in the 
struggle for life, and thus it was that 
‘** milk-teeth”” became developed by the 
action of ‘‘natural selection.” Others 
took the opposite view, and held that the 
milk-teeth were the only original ones, a 
second set having been gradually devel- 
oped by the omnipotent action of ‘‘ nat- 
ural selection.” They pointed out that 
in Australian beasts we have a still-exist- 
ing survival of that early incipient stage 
when second teeth began to be, while in 
other animals (such as our domestic ani- 
mals and ourselves) the number has be- 
come so greatly increased that the second 
teeth have come to actually exceed the 
primitive or ‘‘milk” teeth in number. 

These hypotheses are remarkably in- 
structive, for they show (since they are 
both now seen to be false) how easy it is 
to construct the most plausible hypothe- 
ses, pointing out both the sufficient and 
the inevitable course of a ‘‘ natural se- 


lection,” which, in fact, never selected 
anything at all of the kind. 

Amongst the various groups or orders 
of beasts there are two which were sup 
posed to have only one set of teeth, thus 
remaining in the hypothetical primitiv« 
condition of beasts. 

One of these orders is named the order 
of Edentates, to which sloths and ar 
madillos belong —creatures the teeth of 
which are exceptionally simple in form 
and structure. The other order is that 
of Cetaceans—the porpoises and dolphins 
—which also have very simple teeth, each 
being in the form of an elongated some 
what curved cone. 

But modern observations have taught 
us two very curious novelties about these 
two groups of animals. The teeth of the 
Edentates are now known to correspond 
with those of the second set, being pre 
ceded by milk-teeth, which are shed very 
early, and which, strange to say, are much 
less simple in shape than are their later- 
formed successors. 

The teeth of the Cetaceans, on the oth 
er hand, are now known to correspond 
with the milk-teeth of other animals, 
their successors never becoming more than 
rudiments, and never, therefore, replacing 
their milk predecessors. 

How are all these diversities to be ex- 
plained? They are very simply and easi 
ly explicable on the principle of evolu- 
tion. They may thus be seen to form 
two series, which progress and develop 
according to law, but do not lend a par- 
ticle of support to that refuge for the in- 
tellectually destitute, the process of ‘‘ nat- 
ural selection.” 

We must suppose—and the evidence 
for it is extremely strong—that the group 
of beasts, or ‘‘ mammals,” arose and was 
developed from preceding reptiles. 

But reptiles are furnished with several 
successive series of teeth in their jaws. 
If, then, mammals had the reptilian ori- 
gin supposed, it is extremely probable that 
the earliest forms of beasts also had sev- 
eral successive series of teeth. Thus, then, 
we see that instead of either ‘‘ milk” or 
‘‘nermanent” teeth being a new introduc- 
tion developed by ‘‘natural selection,” 
both of them are mere survivals of such 
earlier reptilian conditions, and so we 
have a most simple explanation of them, 
and of the different conditions existing 
in different groups of mammals. That 


such was their origin is confirmed by the 
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.ct that sometimes one or more of a 
third series of teeth become developed, 
vhile the careful observer Leche has seen 
traces of teeth preceding even the milk 
series. Thus, in beasts actually of our 
own day, we have vestiges of four succes- 
sive series of teeth, though, with the rar- 
est exceptions, it is only the second and 
iird of them (‘‘ milk” and ‘* permanent” 
teeth) which now come into existence. 

Thus in ourselves and in ordinary 
easts, such as our domestic animals, 
there is a considerable number of milk- 
teeth, all but the more posterior of which 
are sueceeded by a second set. The hedge- 
hog and its allies show various resem- 
blauces to Marsupials, and in them we 

nd some milk-teeth retained, which are 
not so in such creatures as the cat and 
dog, or in ourselves. In Marsupials (the 
\ustralian beasts before noticed) only 
one or two of the milk-teeth Lave, as we 
have already seen, permanent successors, 
In the Edentates and Cetaceans, as we 
have also seen, there is a deceptive ap- 
pearance of having got a single set of 
teeth, since those permanent organs are 
milk-teeth in the latter, and successors of 
milk-teeth in the former. 

What is the evidence here for the ac- 
tion of ‘‘natural selection’? Its effi- 
ciency may, of course, be supposed, as we 
have already seen its action to have been 
twice mistakenly supposed, through en- 
deavors to explain the nature of milk- 
teeth. What the course of development 
in these animals seems to indicate is the 
gradual development and further orderly 
carrying out of a tendency implanted at 
or near the origin of the whole mamma- 
lian branch of the tree of animal life. 

But the reader may think we have lost 
sight of our initial question-—‘* Can char- 
acters we acquire, influence another gen- 
eration?” Yet all our observations hith- 
erto have a direct or indirect reference 
thereto. He who dogmatically denies 
such a power to “‘acquired characters ” 
builds his whole system on a belief that 
naturally selected minute and fortuitous 
variations in the germ-plasm are the one 
ouly cause of new forms of life, and he 
supports this his belief by various sup- 
plementary hypotheses of a highly spec- 
ulative nature. We have sought to show, 
and believe we have shown, that some of 
these hypotheses are untenable, and that 
‘natural selection” is quite unable to ac- 
count for a variety of natural conditions. 
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If in this we are right, it cuts the ground 
from under Professor Weismann’s entire 
contention. His whole system collapses, 
and therewith his denial of the congeni- 
tal racial usefulness of our voluntary ef- 
forts ceases to have any value. Such 
evidence as before existed of the direct ef- 
fects of environment and of effort thereby 
acquires increased weight, and a philoso- 
phy of hope replaces a philosophy of dis- 
couragement, at least, not to say despair. 

But if the ‘‘ natural selection ” of mi- 
nute physical variations ceases thereby in 
our eyes to possess the importance Pro- 
fessor Weismann attributes to it, can we 
regard any other cause as a rational ex- 
planation of both the phenomena of he- 
redity and of the possibility of the inher- 
itance of acquired characters? 

For the purpose of entering upon this 
final inquiry, it is necessary to briefly 
consider the general characters of our 
modern hypotheses about heredity, besides 
that of Professor Weismann. These, as 
before said, have, like his, consisted in rep- 
resentations of extremely minute particles 
of matter (with various curious names) as 
endowed with a power of transmitting 
likenesses, owing to definite dispositions 
and arrangements of their ultimate mate- 
rial constituents. Such were the ‘‘ gem- 
mules” of Mr. Darwin’s theory of Pan- 
genesis,such the ‘‘idiosomes” of Professor 
Whitman, and such the ‘‘ micelle,” * plas- 
tidules,” and *‘inotagmata” of Professor 
Nageli and other naturalists. Can such 
mental images serve as explanations of 
heredity or any other vital activity, or 
does reason force us to have recourse to 
other ideas than are dreamt of in the phi- 
losophy of these professors? The peculiar 
powers of living beings, and especially 
their seemingly mysterious powers of 
growth and reproduction, are very com- 
monly believed to be explicable, and their 
mysterious characters made to disappear, 
through the introduction of such con- 
ceptions of minute constituent parts. 

This belief we deem an entirely mis- 
taken one, for the following reason: Our 
imagination is necessarily confined to, 
and bound down by, our sensuous expe- 
rience. We can imagine nothing which 
has never, either as a whole or in its 
constituent parts, been perceived by our 
senses; and yet there is a whole world of 
existences which our senses can never 
perceive, but of the existence of which 
we are none the less certain. Thus it is 
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certain that we see and hear and think, 
yet no act of sight, hearing, or thinking 
can ever be seen or heard or apprehended 
by any of our senses. In the various ac- 
tivities commonly called ** vital” we ean 
perceive various parts of animals under 
successively different conditions; but the 
activities themselves, whatever be their 
nature, are not also ‘‘ material bodies,” 
and are themselves utterly imperceptible 
to our senses. 

Thus we find in living animals not only 
a complex variety of parts admirably fitted 
for carrying On various activities (or func- 
tions), all which parts can be perfectly im- 
agined by us, but also what seems to be 
evidence of an immaterial activity which 
(as sensuously imperceptible) is absolute- 
ly unimaginable. 

But when we turn to carefully exam- 
ine and consider Professor Weismann’s 
idants, ids, and biophors, and the gem- 
mules, idioplasms, micelle, etc., of other 
biological theorizers, what do we find? 
We find in each and all of them the very 
same diversity of nature as in each and 
every whole living animal. To think that 
by imagining a living creature indefinite- 
ly divided into minute living parts we ex- 
plain life and get rid of its mysteries is 
one of the greatest of errors. 

Therefore, in truth, neither Professors 
Weismann, Darwin, Niageli, Whitman, 
nor any of their colleagues, are to be 
blamed or disesteemed for any failure of 
their systems to explain what they seek 
to explain. Such failure is but the in- 
evitable result of attempting the impos- 
sible. When carefully considered such 
minute bodies will be found no less to 
need explanation themselves than do the 
larger bodies the vital processes of which 
they are called in to explain. The diffi- 
culty is in no way diminished, but simply 
moved a step or two farther back. As 
has been already remarked (by Mr. G. 
C. Bourne), Professor Weismann’s “‘ bio- 
phors” exhibit the primary vital forces, 
assimilation, growth, and multiplication 
by self-division, while they are also the 
bearers of the properties of ‘‘ cells,” and 
have qualities which are heritable. 

Professor Whitman explains the quali- 
ties of these ‘‘ cells” by his *‘ idiosomes,” 
but what explains the behavior of his 
**idiosomes ” ? 

However we may minimize or subdi- 
vide such supposed material elements, the 
same difficulty will ever recur. In the 





same way as when we seek to explain tli 
entire activities of a living organism by 
the functions of its ‘‘cells,” each ‘‘ cell,” so 
considered, itself becomes but an enti 
organism ‘‘ writ small”; so every ‘ bio 
phor,” ** idiosome,” ‘‘ gemmule,” etc., of 
“cell”? becomes the ‘‘cell” again ‘* writ 
small.” This must be the case with al 
such things, however subdivided, sinc: 
the mere juxtaposition of functionless 
similar particles can never account fo: 
vital phenomena such as growth and re 
production, to say nothing of sensation 
and thought. However we may play 
with such images by the aid of a subtle 
and fertile imagination, the same inev 
itable and insoluble difficulty will ever 
return upon us. 

‘* Biophors,”’ *‘ micelle,” ete., are terms 
for mental images of material particles 
which only differ from bodies percepti 
ble to the senses because they are sup 
posed to be exceedingly minute. They are 
therefore necessarily incapable of making 
us understand the vital, immaterial activ- 
ities of entire organisms, and the use of 
them amounts to an attempt to make 
imaginary representations of things per 
ceptible to the senses serve as representa- 
tions of things imperceptible to the senses, 
and therefore essentially incapable of any 
such representation. 

The irrationality of this is very often 
unnoticed, because the imagination of an 
immense number of minute parts and 
their motiens tends so to fatigue the 
fancy as to make many persons think 
that, by having had their imagination 
thus overwhelmed by a complication of 
mental images exceeding its grasp, they 
have arrived at something of a really dif- 
ferent nature, and capable of explaining 
realities which the reason indeed appre- 
hends, but of which the senses can take 
no cognizance. For reason loudly de- 
clares that behind all the phenomena we 
ean see, hear, feel, or touch there must 
be something which we are quite unable 
so to apprehend, but which nevertheless 
has in it the nature of a cause. Any at- 
tempt, then, to explain heredity by move- 
ments of minute particles which have be- 
come what they have by a fortuitous col- 
location of their material elements is es- 
sentially delusive and bound to fail. 

As the President of the Royal Society, 
Lord Kelvin, recently pointed out, ‘‘ the 
influence of animal or vegetable life on 
matter is infinitely beyond the range of 














any scientific inquiry hitherto entered 
on. Its power of directing the motions 
f moving particles....in the growth of 
veneration after generation of plants from 

single seed is infinitely different from 
any possible result of the fortuitous con- 
course of atoms.’”* 

That acquired characters and the ef- 
fects of voluntary effort and of disuse can 
e inherited has been well argued by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Professor Eimer, 
and seems proved by such phenomena as 
the gradually complete disappearance of 
rudimentary organs, as before pointed 
out. Professor Weismann’s arguments 
against their possibility have, unless we 
are greatly mistaken, entirely broken 
down. But can we attain to any ideas 
which afford us any more satisfactory ex- 
planation of the processes of development 
of individual animals, of heredity, and of 
the origin of species? Or must we sit 
down contented, or discontented, with a 
mere assertion of observed facts? 

We may decline to try for any such 
explanation ; but if we seek, as our nature 
impels us to seek, after anything in the 
nature of a cause, we shall be forced to 
lave recourse to one of a radically differ- 
ent nature, one necessarily hidden from 
the senses, though perceptible to the in- 
tellect. 

In every investigation it is our first 
duty to inquire what facts are most cer- 
tain and evident, and what consequences 
evidently flow therefrom, and by such 
our various speculations and hypotheses 
must be tested. 

In studying the functions of organisms, 
therefore, we should first study those 
about which we can obtain the most 
evident and certain knowledge. But 
amongst organisms no one of them is 
nearly so well known to us as is our own, 
and the most certain fact of our know- 
ledge about ourselves is that we think, 
and can know we are thinking, that we 
can know some of our past in addition to 
our present state, and that we can con- 
sider and reconsider our thoughts in va- 
rious groups and in different orders, as 
we will, passing them in review, as it 
were, before a present consciousness. 

If we are certain (and only an unsound 
mind can, we believe, doubt it) that we 
have—that we consist of—a material sub- 
stance (our body), we can be yet more 
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* In an article on the “ Dissipation of Energy.’ 
Fortnightly Review, 1892. 
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certain that in our thought we have an 
immaterial energy, and so that we are 
one being—a unity—which at the same 
time is both material and immaterial. 

We do not mean that we are conscious 
of anything within our body and distinct 
from it, but that we are conscious (on re- 
flection) of being both a material organ- 
ism and an immaterial energy, and that 
the latter is dominant and directive, as 
we see in every act performed by our 
will. 

We are conscious of much which this 
energy of ours can accomplish, but its ac- 
tion shades off into activities of which we 
are entirely unconscious. We need, then, 
the existence of no other energy to ex- 
plain all the body’s aetivities. To sup- 
pose more would be to suppose what 
experience does not demand. 

Here, then, is one absolutely certain and 
evident fact, one of the most fundament- 
al facts of the whole of natural science. 
And it is far-reaching. For, since ani- 
mals resemble man in various degrees, it 
is reasonable to suppose that other organ- 
isms also consist both of an extended ma- 
terial body and an individual immaterial 
energy—however different from that of 
man in power and faculty. 

Such an individual and individuating 
immaterial energy cannot of course be 
pictured by the imagination, but that is 
no bar to its intellectual apprehension. 
The existence of our own immaterial in- 
dividuating power is to be perceived di- 
rectly, and a similar existence as regards 
other living organisms is a reasonable 
inference. Professor Weismann cannot 
logically object to it, since he credits his 
‘*‘biophors” with peculiar ‘‘ forces,”’ while 
Professor Hiickel of Jena attributes such 
an immaterial energy to every ‘‘ cell.” 

In the conception here advocated we 
have what no one can deny to be a vera 
causa, the existence of which is supreme- 
ly evident in ourselves, while it helps us 
to an intelligible, though unimaginable, 
cause of all the vital actions of organic 
beings, amongst them being that of hered- 
ity, while it facilitates the belief in the 
inheritance of acquired characters, upon 
the possibility of which inheritance de- 
pends all and any future progress of man- 
kind through a congenital improvenient 
of the race, to be brought about by means 
of voluntary effort, generous self-denial, 
and a persevering cultivation of the best 
powers and qualities of body and of mind. 
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ie ignorance of the Bible among stu- 

_ dents in our public schools and colleges 
furnishes a curious illustration of the in- 
adequacy of our educational machine to 
meet the requirements of life. It is sig- 
nificant also of a deeper miscarriage of 
our social and political life. We seem to 
be astonished that we cannot have public 
virtue without private virtue, and that a 
fair legislative and executive machine will 
not produce an honest and temperate com- 
munity. We have got into the habit of 
looking to legislation for everything, and 
if legislation will not answer, then to a 
change of the organic or constitutional 
law. The first thought that occurs to us 
about any evil in the social body is that 
we ought to legislate about it, and it does 
not often occur to us that the only real 
cure is personal and individual reform. 
We know, in an oratorical sense, that we 
cannot have a good state without good 
citizens. But at the same time we think 
that we can reform political corruption, 
the shameless traffic in votes and in of- 
fices, that we can cast out the lobby from 
our legislative halls, and stop the mem- 
bers of the legislature from taking money 
for passing laws or for rejecting bills, 
and for voting for Senators and other of- 
ficers, by some other method than by mak- 
ing voters and legislators honest and 
honorable. The honest conduct of pub- 
lic affairs, that can only come by making 
the men engaged in them honest, we hope 
to compass by some sort of perfected ma- 
chine. Of course, if we can get good re- 
straining legislation on the statute-books, 
that gives those who love righteousness 
the same advantage that they gain from 
having the ten commandments behind 
them, but it remains true that the reform 
of the individual must take place before 
there is any real reform. If men had self- 
respect enough not to sell their votes, 
either in elections or in the legislature, 
we should no longer have politicians or 
agents of great corporations regret the 
necessity they are under of spending 
money to corrupt the very sources of our 
social and political life. 

Is this straying into a line of comment 
inappropriate to the Study? But we can- 











not escape the analogy between our polit 
ical and oureducational schemes. Ther 
is a defect somewhere that is the common 
root of the lack in both. And this is not 
only in the want of the recognition of 
the value of personal character (in our 
scheme of majority rule), but it arises 
from a notion that we can turn over the 
conduct of life to any mere machine. 
That is to say, that we can give up indi 
vidual and family responsibility. The 
Study has had something to say before 
in regard to the surprising lacunz in 
what is called our ‘* examination” educa- 
tion,in which the studies of the second 
ary schools and colleges are more direct 
ed to covering certain ground than to 
awakening the minds of the pupils. And 
it may add now that the fault is not al 
together in the schools, or curable by the 
schools. 

Take this matter of ignorance of the 
Bible. Recent statistics show that it ex 
ists, to an extent inconceivable to any 
person a generation ago, in college stu 
dents. And this ignorance is disclosed 
not in attempted religious instruction, but 
in the study of the ordinary branches of a 
literary education in our universities and 
colleges. The pupils are entirely unable 
to understand a great mass of allusions in 
the masterpieces of English poetry and 
prose. Some of these pupils are victims 
of the idea that the Bible should not be 
read by the young, for fear that they will 
be prejudiced in a religious way before 
their minds are mature enough to select 
a religion for themselves. Now, wholly 
apart from its religious or from its ethical 
value, the Bible is the one book that no 
intelligent person who wishes to come 
into contact with the world of thought 
and to share the ideas of the great minds 
of the Christian era can afford to be igno- 
rant of. All modern literature and all 
artare permeated with it. There is scarce- 
ly a great work in the language that can 
be fully understood and enjoyed without 
this knowledge, so full is it of allusions 
and illustrations from the Bible. This is 
true of fiction, of poetry, of economic and 
of philosophic works, and also of the 
scientific and even agnostic treatises. It 
is not at all a question of religion, or the- 
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ology, or of dogma, it is a question of gen- 
eral intelligence. A boy or girl at college, 

n the presence of the works set for either 

o master, without a fair knowledge of the 
Bible, is an ignoramus, and is disadvan- 
taged accordingly. It is in itself almosta 

iberal education, as many great masters in 
iterature have testified. It has so entered 
nto law, literature, thought, the whole 
modern life of the Christian world, that 
ivnorance of it isa most serious disadvan- 
tage to the student. 

How this is to be overcome in our ma- 
chine system is a grave question. It re- 
sults partly from the discontinuance of 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, 
but more especially from the change in 
the estimation in which it is held in the 
family. In comparison with its position 
in the family a generation ago, it is now 
a neglected book. It is neglected as lit- 
erature. There are several suggestions 
for reviving interest in it. One of them 
is already in operation in Sunday-school 
work. Another is its study as literature 
in the schools and colleges. But we be- 
lieve that the change will only come ef- 
fectively by attention to the fundamental 
cause of this ignorance, the neglect of its 
ise in the home in childhood. If its 
great treasures are not a part of growing 
childhood, they will always be external 
to the late possessor. In the family is 
where this education must begin, and it 
will then be, as it used to be, an easy and 
unconscious education, a stimulus to the 
imagination, and a ready key to the great 
world of tradition, custom, history, litera- 
ture. 

II. 

Still speaking of our systematical edu- 
cation, it is more and more evident, as we 
are feeding more and more into it to be 
ground out in knowledge for the individ- 
ual, that the scheme does not adequately 
provide for the training of the organ that 
is to acquire and assimilate the know- 
ledge. Students are set to tasks, and the 
burden increases with every discovery of 
science and with our enlarged conception 
of the world of thought, quite beyond 
their mental power to manage. The re- 
sult is intellectual confusion, and often a 
physical break-down. That which we call 
the mind is hardly ever trained to do that 
which is required of it. We treat it as if 
it were a receptacle which could be stuff- 
ed with ideas, instead of a living means 
of mastering and assimilating ideas. 
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And the distaste for study and the in- 
ability to carry on an ordinary school 
course are commonly due to lack of 
mental training. The mind is the tool 
with which the student has to work, and 
if it is dull and he does not know how to 
handle it, it is impossible for him to do 
the work required of him. As well ex- 
pect an artist or a craftsman to succeed 
if he has not mastered the means of ex- 
pressing his thought. 

Of course we know that memory is 
essential in any study; that is, the 
power of recalling for use an impression. 
We also know that this power of recall- 
ing an impression depends much upon 
the vividness with which it is made, the 
accuracy of it; and that depends upon 
our closeness of observation and our fixed 
attention at the moment. We therefore 
say that to cultivate the power of accu- 
rate observation and fixed attention is the 
first requisite of mental discipline. This 
power of fixing the attention—it must be 
a habit constantly exercised on anything 
brought under observation if it is to be 
valuable —is not merely, however, for 
strengthening the memory, it is an essen- 
tial mental training for investigation and 
for clarity of thought and expression 
every hour. Undeniably our common 
habit in this respect is bad and slovenly. 
We do not commonly fix the attention 
enough to listen intelligently. Take an 
ordinary conversation at a dinner table, 
or between a group of friends, or in a 
committee meeting, and notice how few 
accurately hear what is said, or compre- 
hend, or keep to the point. This is com- 
monly not from lack of intelligence, but 
from lack of attention. This slovenly 
habit not only deprives us of one of the 
keenest pleasures of life, but it is fatal to 
intellectual integrity, it is demoralizing 
to the mental power. The majority of 
people read with the same feeble atten- 
tion, and sit out a lecture, or address, or 
a sermon, in the same inattentive wool- 
gathering state of mind. It is easy to 
test this. Mingle with any dispersing 
lecture audience, and see how few have 
intelligently followed the lecturer, or com- 
prehended his argument and purpose, or 
taken his emphatic points, or can give 
anything like an analysis or a coherent 
statement of what has been said in their 
hearing. It has, as we say, gone into one 
ear and out at the other; probably very 
little of it has even passed through the 
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head even in that way. And the damage 
to the auditor is not in what he has missed 
—for the lecture or sermon may be value- 
less—but in the mental demoralization 
the process causes him. He is confirm- 
ing a habit of inattention that is disad- 
vantageous to him in anything he may 
attempt. It may not be important that 
he should go to any lecture, but if he does 
go it is all-important to his mind that he 
should give his fixed and best attention 
to it, irrespective of its quality; that he 
listen to it with an absorption that would 
enable him not only to follow it step by 
step, but to reproduce a complete anal- 
ysis of it when he gets home. One great 
cause of the mental demoralization of the 
majority of people is the way they hear 
sermons and lectures. They hear with- 
out hearing, they do not fix their atten- 
tion, their minds are not active on the 
thing in hand, and the result is cultiva- 
tion of lack of mental power. I mean, 
of course, half-listening, the listless atti- 
tude, which catches now and then a sen- 
tence or an illustration, but mingles what 
is said with a confused muddle of its own 
wandering thoughts. The person who 
goes to sleep at church, or who never 
pretends to hear a word from the pulpit, 
but follows out a train of consecutive 
thought of his own, will sustain no dam- 
age. People sometimes have odd ideas 
of worship. Their attention, or lack of 
attention, to the sermon has no relation 
to worship, but it does concern the power 
of the mind. 

I have said that memory, as well as 
mental vigor for investigation, depends 
upon this power of attention. But we 
have to recognize personal differences in 
memory. No matter what the training 
is, Some memories are much more reten- 
tive than others, and this difference does 
not depend upon the ease or the difficulty 
with which the impression is made. 
With some the single reading of a poem 
enables them to recall it for an indefinite 
time; with others, the utmost labor of 
memorizing will only enable them to re- 
call it for a little while. But with all, 
the power of attention will greatly im- 
prove the working quality of the memo- 


ry. And this is a very practical matter 
in regard to our newspaper service. Al- 


most the only reports we get now that 
are good for anything are made by the 
stenographer—that is, a literal report of 
the words, and not of the substance, of 


the speech or lecture. No newspaper has 
space for long verbatim reports of all 
that would be interesting to its readers 

Therefore only synopses can be given 

And these are usually inaccurate, unsat 

isfactory, and often wholly misrepresent 
the speaker and his theme. The reason 
is that the reporters are either untrained 
in the power of attention, or they do not 
try to master and absorb the discourse, 
but depend for their report, without any 
mental effort, upon pencilling down a 
few phrases. It is needless to say that 
one cannot give a fair condensed report 
of the discourse unless he understands it, 
and he will not understand it unless he 
gives it continually and from beginning 
to end a keen and undistracted attention. 
I remember the case of a young man 
some years ago who was required to re- 
port, one winter, for a weekly newspaper, 
a series of lectures. He was neither a 
stenographer nor a practised long-hand 
reporter. He simply had some power of 
attention, of fixing his mind on the sub- 
ject before him. Consequently he took 
no notes. He simply listened to the lec 

ture with all his faculties on a strain of 
attention. This enabled him to grasp 
clearly the plan of the lecture, its logi- 
cal sequence, and to take distinetly each 
proposition or argument and to tie to it 
the pertinent illustrations. As it went on, 
he found his mind running backward and 
reconstructing the whole, as link after 
link was added, binding the whole to- 
gether, as a stitcher would throw his 
thread backward to preserve the solid 
continuity of an embroidered chain. 
And this state of alertness and absorption 
enabled him thoroughly to enter into the 
spirit of the lecturer, to be actually at 
the time in the world, amid the scenes, 
which the words created. Often the re- 
port was carried in the mind and not 
written out for several days, and a queer 
part of the phenomenon was that the act 
of writing seemed to discharge the lecture 
from the memory, showing that this in- 
dividual’s memory was not a very reten- 
tive one. The reports did not cover in 
space more than a fourth of the length of 
the lectures. Yet they were very satis- 
factory to the lecturers and to the audi- 
ences that heard them. They gave the 
analysis, the substance, the spirit, and, 
what is more interesting still as a mental 
exercise, their tone was fairly that of the 
lecturer, and the phraseology was his to a 
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degree that many persons supposed they 

ist have been made from stenographic 
otes. The mental process was not a 
difficult one; it was simply a matter of 
ittention and absorption, and the reporter 
cot more out of it probably than any one 
else. I am told that he had a life-long 
habit of listening attentively to every 
speech, lecture, or sermon that he heard, 
irrespective of its value, for he always 
vot the same mental discipline, which is 
a matter of habit, in whatever he listened 
to. And he found that if by lassitude or 
aziness he neglected this habit, he was 
deteriorating the power by which one 
seeps himself in active and pleasing re- 
lations with life generally. Can this 
power of attention be taught, and is it 
essential in our inereasingly widening 
system of education? 


Ill. 


In this connection it seems a public 
service to give the widest publicity to a 
method of mind-training, or ‘*concen- 
trated attention,” practised by Miss Cath- 
erine Aiken in her girls’ school in Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. The training there, 
which occupies not more than twenty 
minutes a day, is distinctly a means to an 
end. It is well known that most students 
are at a disadvantage in attacking any 
subject, because their minds are untrain- 
ed. It is also known that many who are 
bright and ambitious break down in a 
course of study from mere brain-weari- 
ness in the increasing number of hours 
needed to master the increasing tasks. 
It is also noticed that there is a great dis- 
proportion of labor to results—that is, of 
the time given to study, and the know- 
ledge or cultivation attained. The suc- 
cessful teacher is the one who has the 
power to command and hold the atten- 
tion of her pupils, but it is equally true 
that suecess in learning depends upon the 
ability of the scholar to concentrate her 
attention. To fix the attention is neces- 
sary in any occupation. Can the power 
of doing so be cultivated? Is there any 
means of cultivating the habit of concen- 
trating the attention? If there is, then it 
is evident that the student will be saved 
a vast amount of mental drudgery, and 
will economize time which is so often 
wasted in study hours. 

The means in use at Stamford are very 
simple, and I will give an example of them 
in Miss Aiken’s own words: ‘‘ At first the 
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experiments were tested, not upon the in- 
dividual mind, but upon the minds of the 
whole school acting together to one end, 
thus securing an intensity of interest in 
that wondrous element of success, the 
contagion of enthusiasm. For example: 
a collection of figures was placed upon the 
reverse side of a revolving blackboard, 
then quickly turned; the figures were in- 
stantly recognized in their order. After 
considerable practice of this kind, the fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the columns 
which were repeated after a single glance 
and then erased: 
54 16 18 
100 S00 178 
1702 1452 
1815 1323 
1300 11 
600 751 
1000 24 560 
27 13 1402 
10 
‘**The purpose of the exercise was sole- 
ly to arouse an eager attention which 
could be shared by all without regard to 
scholarship, to quicken the activities of 
the mind, fix the attention, and help to 
form the habit of looking at things ac- 
curately. There was no occasion for re- 
membering the figures in the order of 
their arrangement, or even at all, and I 
was surprised when, after some days had 
passed, I discovered that my pupils could 
recall four or five columns of figures sim- 
ilar to the above in their order without 
hesitation or error—an experience which 
proved to me beyond a doubt, if any proof 
were needed, that the mind retains the 
impressions made upon it in proportion 
to the degree of attention given at the 
time the impressions are received.” 
Another exercise which developed quick 
perception is that of ‘* unconscious count- 
ing,” or of immediately recognizing the 
number of a group of objects without 
counting them. There are presented to 
the eye, for example, seven circles, and in- 
stead of counting one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, the pupil distinguishes at 
a glance that the numerical value of the 
group is seven. The position ofthe circles 
is changed and the practice continued un- 
til the group is as quickly perceived and 
as certain to mean seven to the mind asa 
single object to mean one. After a few 
weeks’ practice, not exceeding five min- 
utes each morning, the pupils could in- 
stantly recognize fifteen objects without 
counting. Sometimes algebraic formule, 
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or letters, or unfamiliar words, or parts of 
sentences, were shown for a moment, and 
then the pupils were required to write 
precisely what they had seen on the black- 
board. This would have been impossible 
to do unless the attention had been fully 
concentrated at the time. 

These are examples of a variety of ex- 
ercises with the sole object of concentra- 
ting the attention. Others are practised 
upon individual pupils. In all cases the 
inspiration of the moment urges the pupil 
to concentrated attention. Cognate to 
this is the cultivation of the art of listen- 
ing. Exercises were practised for ten or 
fifteen minutes each day with the sole 
view of accustoming the mind to concen- 
trate itself upon a subject, in listening to 
the reading of a book, or a lecture, or to 
oral instruction. A passage of the best 
English was read once only. The pupils 
were ignorant of text-book definitions, 
but they were shown the principal parts 
of the extract read, and the relation of 
each to the others. They were then asked 
to repeat the important words in the first 
two sentences, then in the whole para- 
graph, and then to repeat the entire se- 
lection. Little by little they acquired the 
power of seizing upon the principal parts 
of a sentence; and to do this in order, to 
hold them firmly in mind, and to group 
around each part the dependent words re- 
quired unwavering attention to the once- 
heard reading. As this power of contin- 
uous attention increased with practice, 
the pupils could repeat long passages of 
prose and poetry heard but once. Inci- 
dentally, of course, were taught by this 
exercise the principles of rhetoric in the 
proper structure and forms of sentences. 
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POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 9th of January. 
The massacre of Armenians by Turkish sol- 
diers aroused indignation in all Christian countries. 

M. Henri Brisson was elected President of the 
French Chamber of Deputies December 18th, in 
place of M, Auguste Burdeau, deceased. 

The Lexow committee continued its investiga- 
tion into the police department of New York until 
December 30th. The entire department was shown 
to be corrupt. 


The Delevan House in Albany burned December 


30th. Sixteen lives were lost. 





I am able to add some testimony as to 
the value of this method. A lecturer re- 
cently read a somewhat technical paper 
to this school on English language. The 
girls listened intently. The following 
week, at the occasion of the next lecture. 
he was shown the reports of the first. 
Most of these reports astonished him: they 
were so superior to any other reporters’ 
work that he had seen that he was cer- 
tain they were accomplished by the use 
of stenography. They were a complete 
analysis of the whole lecture, the sub- 
stance and form, and to a surprising ex 
tent the phraseology—as he said, ‘*‘ Why, 
they had the whole thing.”” There had 
been, however, no stenography, nor any 
extended note taking. The work was the 
result of the cultivation of the art of lis- 
tening and of concentrated attention. 

IV. 

Owing to the popular notion that any- 
body can teach, and that teaching must 
be cheap, we have had cheap teaching 
in this country, especially in the lower 
schools, where untrained girls have been 
paid all they were worth. The Study has 
had something to say about the employ- 
ment of incompetent teachers, the majori- 
ty of them being women. It now desires 
to call attention to the fact that in the 
recent educational awakening, and the 
training of girls for their profession, two 
of the most important contributions to 
the science of education in our schools 
have been made by women: Miss Mary 
Burt’s method of beginning with litera- 
ture in the education of the very voung, 
and Miss Catherine Aiken’s method of 
mind-training or concentrated attention. 
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Japanese troops continued to advance towar’ Pe- 
king without serious opposition. 


OBITUARY.. 

December 3d.—At Samoa, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, aged forty-four years. 

December 12th.— At Windsor Castle, Sir John 
Thompson, Premier of Canada, aged fifty years. 

December 31st.—At Cooperstown, New York, Su- 
san Fenimore Cooper, author and second daughter of 
the novelist James Fenimore Cooper, aged eighty- 
two years.—At Indianapolis, David Buell Knicker- 
backer, Bishop of the Episcopal diocese of Indiana. 
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A WATERLOGGED TOWN. 


BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 





“te backed up against the Column of 
the Lion, holding at bay a horde of gon- 
iers, Who were shrieking ‘Gondola! Gon- 
ola!” as only Venetian gondoliers can. He 
id a half-defiant look, like a cornered stag, 
s he stood there protecting a small, wizen- “You'll probably find your gondola at the 
faced woman of an uncertain age, dressed in next landing,” I said, pointing to the steps. 
long gray silk duster and pigeon-winged hat, He looked at me kindly, took the woman by 
her side curls glistening in the blazing sun. the arm, and marched her to the spot indi- 


“No, durn ye,I don’t want no gon-do-la; I 
got one somewhere round here if Lean find him.” 

If his tall gaunt frame, black chin whisker, 
and clearly defined features had not located 
him instantly in my mind, his dialect did. 


‘*“MAKES A MUDDLE OF EVERYTHING.” 
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eated. In another moment I felt a touch on 
my shoulder: “ Neighbor, ain’t you from the 
U.S. A.?” 

I nodded my head. 

“Shake! It’s God’s own land!” and he dis- 
appeared in the throng. 

The next morning I was taking my coffee in 
the café at the Britannia, when I canght a 
pair of biack eyes peering over a coffee-cup at 
a table opposite. Then six feet and an inch 
or two of raw untilled American rose in the 
air, picked up his plates, cup, and saucer, and 
crossed the room, hooked out a chair with his 
left foot from my table, and sat down. 

“You're the painter-feller that helped me 
out of a hole yesterday? Yes, 1 knowed it; I 
see you come in to dinner last night.  Eliza- 
beth said it was you, but you was so almighty 
rigged up I didn’t cateh on for a minute, but 
Eliza-beth said she was dead-sure.” 

“The lady with you—your wife ?” 

“Not to any alarming extent, young man. 
Never had one—she’s my sister—only one I 
got; and this summer she took it into her head 

you don’t mind my setting here, do you? 
Vm so durned lonesome among these jabber- 
ing Greeks I’m nearly dead—took it into her 
head she’d come over here, and of course I had 
to bring her. You ’ain’t never travelled aronnd, 
perhaps, with a young girl of fifty-five, with 
her head crammed full of hifalatin notions— 
convents and early masters and Mont Blanes 
and Bou Marchés—with just enough French 
to make a muddle of everything she wants to 
get. Well, that’s Eliza-beth. First it was a 
circulating library,at Unionville, back of Troy, 
where I live; then come a course of lectures 
twice a week on old Edinburgh and the Alps 
and German cities; and then, to cap all, there 
come a feller with magic - lantern slides of 
*most every old ruin in Europe, and half our 
women were crazy to get away from home, 
and Eliza-beth worse than any oue of ’em; and 
so I got a couple of Cook’s tickets, and here we 
are; and I don’t mind saying,” and a wicked, 
vindictive look filled his eyes, “that of all the 
cussed holes Lever got into in my life this here 
Venice takes—the—cake. Here, John Hen- 
ry”—to the French waiter—“bring me an- 
other cup of coffee; this’s stone-cold.” 

“Do not the palaces interest you?” I asked, 
inquiringly. 

“Palaces be durned! Excuse my French, 
Palaces! A lot of caved-in old rookeries; with 
every body living on the second floor because 
the first one’s so damp ye’d get your die-and- 
never-get-over-it if you lived in the basement, 
and the top floors so leaky that you go to bed 
under an umbrella; and they all braced up 
with irou clamps to keep’em from falling into 
the Canal, and not-a square inch on any one 
of’em clean enough to dry ashirt on! What 
kind of holes are they for decent— Now see 
here,” laying his hand contidingly on my shoul- 
der, “ just answer me one question—you seem 
like a level-headed young man, and ought to 


give it to me straight. Been here all summer, 
‘ain’t you ?” 

vt 

“ Been coming years, ’ain’t you ?” 

I nodded my head. 

“Well, now, I want it straight,” and he low- 
ered his voice—“ what does a sensible man 
find in an old waterlogged town like this ?” 

I gave him the customary answer: the glo- 
ries of the past; the picturesque life of the 
lagoons; the beauty of its palaces, churches, 
and gardens; the luxury of its gondolas, ete., 
ete. 

* Don’t see it,” he broke out before I had 
half finished. “As for the gon-do-las, they 
can’t be beat—just as soft as a basket of kit- 
tens when you sitin’em. As for the palaces, 
the State-house at Al-ba-ny knocks’em cold; 
as for gardens, when I think of mine at home, 
all chock-full of hollyhocks and suntlowers and 
morning - glories —I've got a stock-farm six 
miles from Unionville, where I’ve got some 
three-year-olds can trot in 2.23—they simply 
ain’t in it; and as tor ler-goons, we’ve got a 
river sailing along in front of Troy that mayn’t 
be so wide, but it’s a durned sight safer and 
longer, and there ain’t a gallon of water in it 
that ain’t as sweet as a daisy; and that’s what 
you can’t say of these streaks of mud around 
here, that smell like a dumping-ground.” Here 
he rose from his chair, his voice filling the 
room, the words dropping slowly: * I—’aim’t— 
yot—-no—use— for—a—place—w here—there 

ain’t—a—horse —in—the—town, and every 

cellar—is—half—full—of—water.” 

A few mornings after I was stepping into 
my gondola when I caught sight of the man 
from Troy sitting in a gondola surrounded by 
his trunks. His face expressed supreme con- 
tent, illumined by a sort of grim humor, as if 
some master effort of his life had been re- 
warded with more than usual success. Eliza- 
beth was tucked away on “the basket of kit- 
tens,” half hidden by the linen curtains. 

“ Off ?” I said, inquiringly. 

“You bet !” 

“Which way ?” 

“Paris, and then a bee-line for New York.” 

“But you are an hour too early for your 
train.” 

He held his finger to his lips and knitted 
his eyebrows. 

“ What’s that ?” came a shrill plaintive voice 
from the curtains. ‘An hour more? George, 
please ask the gentleman to tell the gondolier 
to take us to Salviate’s; we’ve got time for that 
glass mirror, and I can’t bear to leave Venice 
without—” P 

“ Eliza-beth, you sit where you air, if it takes 
a week. No Salviate’s in mine, aud no glass 
mirror. We are stuffed now so jammed full 
of wooden goats, glass bottles, copper buckets, 
and old church rags that I had to jump on my 
trunk to lock it.” Then waving his hand to me, 
he called out,as I floated off, “This craft is 
pointed for home, and don’t you forget it.” 
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“How did Jennie look at the ball?’ 
‘Why, dear, | never hoped to see her look so ugly!’ 


AT THE MIDNIGHT CLUB. 

THE Broker and the man from Boston were 
disenssing bimetallism, and the Poet and the 
Doctor were not pleased. 

“We don’t want to go into great national 
questions,” said the Poet. “If we do, we'll 
get to discussing politics, and that will break 
the club up.” 

“That’s a fact,” said the Doctor. “ We were 
organized for a different purpose than break- 
ing the club up, and politics is barred.” 

“ Well, let’s settle this bimetallism question, 
and then we'll quit for good,” said the Bro- 
ker. 

“You two can’t settle the question,” said 
the Doctor. “That question won’t be settled 
for years; and if you think I’m going to 
wait years to tell my batch of anecdotes, 
youwre mistaken. I knew a fellow once 
who—” 

“Wait a second,” said the Broker, appeal- 
ingly. “I have just one question to put to 
this bimetallist. How the dickens are you 
going to maintain the parity between gold 
and silver? You can’t do it.” 

“ By international agreement,” returned the 
Boston man. 


“In other words,” put in the Broker, “ by 
a mere paper agreement—” 

“Once upon a time,” said the Doctor, “there 
was a man who—” 

“One moment, Doctor,” said the Broker, 
impatiently. “By a mere agreement among 
men two things which are not equal are to be 
made equal—you are to work a miracle. Why 
not say two and two shall hereafter make five 
because America, France, and Germany say so? 
And if England won’t agree to it we'll send a 
fleet over there and play skittles with her.” 

“There was a man who lived in the city of 
Worcester,” continued the Doctor. ‘“ He was 
aman to whom all things were possible. He 
might have been a Russian, an Italian, or a 
Prussian, as the song says—” 

“But remained an Englishman,” warbled 
the Poet. 

“Not he,” said the Doctor, “and he’d have 
hit you for saying so if he’d heard you. He be- 
came an Irishman. He wasa perfect specimen, 
too. His brogue was rich enough to declare big 
dividends and accumulate a surplus at the same 
time. Somebody once said it was a foot thick, 
and it made him a political power in his 
ward. And then there came about an election 
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in which there were complications far too great 
for himself and his fellow-members of the ward 
<lub to cope with, and so they sent up to a sim- 
ilar organization in Boston for assistance. This 
they received in unstinted measure, with the 
result that on election day they carried every- 
thing before them, and there was great rejoi- 
cing in the club, in which Mr. MeFinnegan was 
a natural leader. 

“* Begorra!’ he cried,‘ we should art to cil- 
ibrate this victory wid a cilibration.’ 

“* Oi sicond the motion, cried another hardy 
worker. 

“*An’ phot is more,’ roared McFinnegan, 
‘we should art to sind to thim Bosston fellys 
an’ invoite thim to jine wid us.’ 

“*Siconded! cried the other hardy worker. 

“*An’ the cilibration should art to be cili- 
brated wid a collaation made up uv plain sub- 
stantial food like ham sandwidges and limon- 
ade wid a bit uv a wink in ut.’ 

“ ‘Soit should,’ cried the enthusiastic worker. 

“Thin the quistion is, phwin? Oi say Froi- 
day,’ said MeFinnegan. 

“* FProiday ut is,’ assented the elub. 

“*Good! said MeFinnegan; and then an 
idea struck him. ‘Mr. Chairman,’ he said, 
‘Froiday is a bad daa for a collaation made uv 
ham, an’ oi’d move you thot we amind the reso- 
lution providin’ for the collaation so thot thim 
ham sandwidges shall be made uv fish!” 

The Poet laughed, as did the Boston man ; 
and as the Doctor settled back in his chair to 
enjoy bis B. and 8. the Broker glanced smiling- 
ly at him. 

“That was a bimetallic resolution with a 
vengeance,” said he. 

And the others agreed, even the man from 
Boston. 

TURKISH DISCIPLINE. 

MAHMOUD Pasha was a very progressive 
Turk of the new school. He spoke French 
whenever he had an opportunity, read French 
novels, had only one wife, and, in short, aped 
Europeans generally. He was a good-natured, 
well-mannered fellow withal, and intelligent 
as Turks go; so it one day came to pass that 
he was sent to St. Petersburg on a Special 
mission. Although no love is generally lost 
between Turks and Russians, Mahmoud Pasha 
soon became popular in the diplomatic circles 
of St. Petersburg, owing to his good-nature and 
childlike ingenuousness. He caught eagerly 
at every new idea, and was always discussing 
the possibility of introducing reforms into 
Turkey. The Russians, on their side, were nev- 
er tired of exciting his wonder by showing him 
the sights of their beautiful city, and explain- 
ing to him the systems of work in vogue in 
their different government departments. 

One day he was at luncheon with a few 
guests at the quarters of a Russian officer 
named Birnedoff. The conversation had turn- 
ed on the subject of the splendid discipline to 
be found in every branch of the Russian ser- 
vice. Birnedoff suddenly rang a bell. “Iam 


going to give you an example of the methodi- 
city of my orderly,” said he to Mahmoud Pasha. 
An instant later a trim-looking young officer 
entered the room, and, after saluting, stood 
quietly awaiting orders. Birnedoff took a 
bunch of keys from his pocket, and selecting 
one, gave it to the orderly. 

“Go to my office,” said he, “and open the 
upper right-hand drawer. You will see there 
a package of papers tied with blue tape. 
Bring those papers to me here directly.” 

The man saluted and left the room. 

Birnedoft took out his watch. Keeping his 
eyes fixed on the face, he said: “ He is going 
down the stairs—he is in the street.” And 
then, after a long pause, “ He has reached the 
War Office—he is going up stairs——he has en- 
tered my room—he has the papers, and has 
started to come back-—he has reached the 
street.” Another long pause. ‘He is down 
at the door-—he is mounting the stairs—he is 
here.” At this moment the door opened and 
the orderly reappeared. Saluting, he stepped 
forward aud placed in Birnedoft’s hands the 
key and a package of papers tied with blue 
tape. “Gentleman!” said the Russian, with a 
bow and a smile of triumph. 

Soon after his return to Constantinople Mah- 
moud Pasha was appointed to a high post in 
the Turkish Foreign Office. The opportunity 
for introducing the reforms that he had so 
long talked of had now come, and he went to 
work with an energy quite unoriental to oil the 
government machinery that was under his 
control, so that it would run with something 
like predictable certainty. 

A year passed by, and the Russian was, in 
his turn, sent to Constantinople as a member 
of a special commission, and, a week after his 
arrival, was sitting over his coffee as the guest 
of Mahmoud Pasha, 

“Count Birnedoff,” said the Pasha, taking 
advantage of an opening in the conversation, 
“T want to show yon what I have accomplish- 
ed in the way of discipline during the past 
year, thanks to your teaching. I want to 
prove to you that the Turk is as capable of 
methodical training as the Russian.” 

At the sound of a bell a liveried servant ap- 
peared. The fellow was a thick-set Kurd, 
with yellow skin and black eyes, dressed in 
baggy trousers and short jacket of dark blue 
cloth. Mahmoud Pasha gave the man a key, 
at the same time repeating to him some direc- 
tions in Turkish. When the man had left the 
room the Pasha took his watch from his pock- 
et and looked steadily at the face. 

“ Now he is going down stairs—he is in the 
street.” A long pause. “ He has reached the 
building where my office is—he is going up 
stairs—he is in my room—he has the papers 
—he is coming back—” 

At this moment the door opened suddenly 
and the heavy Kurd reappeared. “ Effendim,” 
said he, with a low salaam, “I can’t find my 
shoes.” R. H. B. 
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THE THIRD DAY OUT. 


Erne. ‘‘ This air is so bracing! I am fairly intoxicated with it.” 
Marte. “ Well, why not? Most people are intoxicated when they are half-seas-over.” 
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THE CURIO CLERK 

He was aclerk in a curio-shop, and, curiously to say, 

Was candid enough for a candy man, and honest as 
is the day. 

He told the truth whatever might come, no matte: 
the consequence ; 

For any deceit, or white or black, he had no slight 
prepense 


He showed me a peachblow vase, one morn, that I 
was inclined to buy, 

And when I asked, “Is it worth the price?” this 
was that man’s reply: 

“Tt hangs upon what your income is, If you’ve got 
such a store of cash 

That a ten-dollar bill is as small as a dime, vour 
buying it won’t be rash. 


“To a man with a million a year I think the vase 
is as cheap as can be, 

But it’s hardly worth a dollar and ten to a fellow 
that’s fixed like me. 

In fact,” he added, that lovely morn, “though it’s 
surely a wonderful bit, 

Unless I should chance to lose my mind, I'd not 
give a cent for it.” 


I looked at a bit of cloisonné, and it took my fancy 
quite, 

“A really superb bit of work,” said I; and he an- 
swered me: “ You’re right. 

I've been in this business for seven years, and I'll 
bet you a new silk hat 

No man ever saw a choicer piecesof real cloisonné 
than that, 


“ But I saw for a dime in a country shop, where it 
went with a pound of tea, 

A little blue jug with a handle white that would do 
much better for me: 

For the cloisonné vase can’t be used at all, while 
the little white-handled jug 

Can be used for cream or for lemonade, or e’en for 
a shaving-mug.” 


And then I took up an antique bronze, and enthused 
o’er an antique clock ; 

I gazed at an old-time knocker, and I raved o’er an 
ancient lock. 

“They're all of them fine,” said that truthful clerk, 
“but I really must say that I 

Believe they make better antiques to-day than they 
did in the days gone by. 


“And I never could see any reason why the men 
who have money to spend 

Should pay out their thousands upon such things, 
I have no wish to offend, 

But where is the sense in a second-hand clock that 
costs you a thousand or two, 

When a hundred will get vou a better timepiece, 
old-looking, but warranted new ?” 


The fellow amused me so much that I sang his 
praises wherever I could; 

And once his employer o’erheard my remarks, but 
I fear that he misunderstood; 

For, strangely enough, the very next day that truly 
remarkable youth 

Was out of employment, I'm sorry to say, for no 
thing but telling the truth 

Joun Kenprick Bangs. 


THE COLONEL’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 

IMMEDIATELY after the close of the ciyi) 
war people from every section of the East and 
South flocked to Kansas. Among those who 
left the defunct Confederacy was a certai 
Kentuckian who was called, by his numerous 
friends, “Colonel.” His title stuck to him af 
ter coming to the new State, and the genia 
Colonel G—— soon became a universal favor 
ite in the embryo city just laid out on the bank 
of the Missouri. 

Strange as it may appear, the Colonel was 
possessed of considerable money, which he was 
ever ready to lend to his friends, because, for 
one reason, he could never say “ No,” and, be- 
sides, had a heart that overflowed with the 
milk of human kindness. His inability to re- 
fuse any demand made upon him made it a 
notorious fact that he would rather lend mon- 
ey to any one who asked for it than refuse. 

As a matter of course he was frequently im- 
posed upon, realizing which at last he estab- 
lished a rule of his own, from which he never 
after deviated, and which he was very partic- 
ular to explain to applicants for funds. He 
usually did so in the following manner: 

“Want to borrow ten dollars, do you? 
When can you return it? You see, I’ve got a 
good deal of money loaned out around here, 
and I like to keep it circulating, but I want 
to know just about the time it’s coming back 
to me; and I hate to be disappointed—can’t 
stand it. A man that disappoints me once 
never gets any more money from me.” 

Thus it became notorious throughout the 
whole settlement that Colonel G—— was wil- 
ling to lend money to any one on his first ask- 
ing, and if he was prompt in payment he could 
“take his pile ”—at least so people believed. 

There were hosts of gamblers who frequent- 
ed the new and prosperous place on the river, 
and one of them one day, acting on the gener- 
al belief that Colonel G was willing to lend 
to any who asked him, applied for a loan of 
oue bundred dollars, rather doubtful in his 
own mind of succeeding. Colonel G was 
somewhat dazed when he heard the demand, 
but his ever good-nature prevailing over his 
diseretion, he replied: 

“Want a hundred? Certainly you can have 
it. But when will you pay me back? I al- 
ways want to know when my money is coming 
in, as I may want to use it elsewhere. Fix 
your own day, but be prompt on the day you 
tix, for a man who disappoints me once never 
gets any more money from me.” 

The gambler took the money, promising to 
return it the following Wednesday, and, punc- 
tual to the minute, he did return it, borrowing 
from all his friends to enable him to do so. 

Now, according to the general supposition, 
the gambler’s credit with the Colonel was es- 
tablished for any amount; and two weeks after 
the first transaction, his friends pressing him 
for payment of their loans, and wanting a 
“stake” himself, he applied boldly to the old 
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EXTRACTS FROM FICTION 


“HEARING THESE WORDS, MADAME THOUGHT IT 
SERVANTS.” 


Colonel, not doubting his suecess this time: 
“Colonel, let’s have a couple of hundred for 
a day or s9, will you ?” 

“Can't,” replied the Colonel. “ Really, you 
disappointed me so about the last, and I told 
you that a man who disappointed me once 
never could get any more money from me.” 

“Disappointed you!” said the gambler. 
“Why, Colonel, you mistake your man. I 
paid you to the hour and minute.” 

“Ah, exactly!” said Colonel G ; “that’s 
just it. You see, I never expected to get it!” 


A DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY 

On the outskirts of one of our Southern 
cities there used to be an old colored blacksmith 
who did a thriving business, but who, in an 
evil hour, took to himself a young man as part- 
ner. The money matters of the concern soon 
became so involved that the old man begged for 
arelease, but the young man assured him that 
the lawin the case of partnership was so pecul- 
iar that it conldn’t be broken. Six months 
later, when the younger partner was away, the 
old man consulted a friend, found out the truth, 
and nailed up the following placard : 

“The partnership heretofore resisting be- 
tween Micah Davis and myself is now resolved. 
Wha owes the firm will call on me. Wha the 
firm owes will call on Micah Davis.” 

J.R. Gray 


BEST TO RETIRE QUICKLY, FOLLOWED BY HER 
— Dumas. 


“THE VIOLET IS A NUN.” 
Tae Violet may be a nun, 
But for all of her veil and her vows, 
I've seen her in—shall we say one ?— 
Rather more than the convent allows, 


I've seen—shall I say with surprise ?— 
This novice of blossoms caressed, 
Kneeling under the abbess’s eyes, 
To a Bachelor’s Button close pressed. 


And though with a fine show of grace, 
Looking now where a Sweet William stands, 
She makes feint to cover her face, 
I am sure that she peeps through her hands, 


Ay, pose though she may as a nun, 
. There are some that could speak if they would; 
But go back I will never on one 
Of the shy-eyed and sweet sisterhood. 
“- CHanies Henny Webs. 


VILLAGE AMENITIES. 

Mr. GREATHEAD, who keeps a corner store in 
a New Jersey village, greeted his rival across 
the street the other day with much courtesy, 
and said,“ Won’t you loan me your spiritual 
level a moment ?” 

Quick as a flash the rival called to the boy 
in his store, “John, take Mr. Greathead that 
old copy of the Bible under the counter.” 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON 


TPVHERE are in the great University of Letters 
| two entirely distinct classes containing 
he students of dramatic literature—those who 

study in the closet, those who study in front 

{ the stage itself; those who read plays and 

eldom see them, those who see plays and sel- 
dom read them. It very rarely occurs that 

ny scholar of the subject enters both classes 
ind no graduate, so far as the present student 

in remember, ever took a double-first in that 
particular branch of learning. The actor, the 
manager, and even the play-wright cannot tell, 
by reading the drama, how it will act; and all 
habitual theatre-goers know how disappointed 
they have often been in the perusal of a play 
vhiech has delighted them on the stage. In 
the theatre actions speak louder and clearer 
than words, and they are much more pungent 
and emphatic. To read, for instance, in the 
third scene of the fifth act of “Othello,” in 
italics and in square brackets, that “ [He 
stifles her}’, means very little, and it makes 
but slight impression; but to see Signor Sal- 

vini do the foul murder in question means a 

great deal indeed—and it makes an impression 

which can never be forgotten. When we read 
lago’s final line, * From this time forth I never 
will speak word,” if startles us not half so 
much as does Lodovico’s query, “ What! not 
to pray?” which immediately follows it. But 
those of us who have had the good fortune to 
watch the face of Edwin Booth as he uttered 
that line of Iago’s will remember its tremen- 
dous, magnificent effect as long as we can re- 
member anything; and we will remember, too, 
that in the minds of nine-tenths of his audi- 
ences the tragedy ended with their utterance 
the rest was nothing but dumb show. 

To one student of the stage, from the front 
of the stage, the two volumes of comedies 
which Mr. Henry James has recently publish- 
ed, under the name Theatricals,' contain a 
collection of words, to which is attached a 
suggestion of deeds in italics and in square 
brackets. He realizes that they are good 
words, well put together, full of significance ; 
that, as a series of tales told in the form of 
dialogue, the “ Theatricals” are excellent read- 
ing—bright, sparkling, brilliant, well worth 
careful study, well worth preserving. But as 
he reads them he is utterly at a loss to know 
how they would act; how the whole pages of 
short, snappy sentences which his eye follows 
would appeal to his ear if they were spoken 
upon the stage with the actions suited to them, 


1 Theatricals. By Henny James. First Series. Two 
Comedies: ** Tenants ’*—* Disengaged.’’ Second Se- 
ries. Two Comedies: “The Album *—‘ The Repro- 
bate.” Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $175 each. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


In the entire second scene of “Disengaged,” 
the characters hardly utter five consecutive 


words—the average is much less—while the 
stage directions, which, as has been said, mean 
so much and express so little—in print—oceupy 
quite one-half of the printed matter. 

In his prefatory note to the first volume of 


‘Theatricals,” Mr. James says that the four 


plays were conceived and constructed wholly 
in the light of possible representation; that 
“they were addressed in each case with ex- 
treme, perhaps with extravagant, deference to 
a theatre, to a company, and especially to the 
presumable interpreter of the part supposed 
to be the most actable or the most ‘ sympa- 
thetic, and are, therefore, experiments essen- 
tially proportionate and practical. They are, 
also, experiments in the line of comedy pure 
and simple.” In other words, they were writ- 
ten to fit some particular player or some par- 
ticular group of players, and as they have not 
been played it is to be presumed that they did 
not fit; that, as has been suggested above, they 
were neither practical nor proportionate—as 
plays. As literature they are, without ques- 
tion, eminently successful and satisfactory ex- 
periments, and they are cordially recommended 
to those who study the drama—at home. 

Mr. PARKE GODWIN, a play-goer and a play- 
reader for many years, but never a play-wright, 
says in his memoir of Edwin Booth that it 
should always be borne in mind that it is the 
aim of dramatie art to bring forth human be- 
ings, swayed at times even to madness in the 
intensity of their passions, but still human be- 
ings. Although Mr. James’s Captain Prime, 
Teddy Ashdown, and Mr. Bonsor were not writ- 
ten to fit Mr. Booth, who had outgrown them 
before Mr. James came upon the stage at all, 
they are, at all events, human beings, and that 
issaying much for the creations of dramatic art. 
Mr. Booth would have enjoyed their society 
in the closet—even if he could not have done 
them justice on the stage. We can imagine 
him, as Hamlet, saying, “‘ What! the poor Ophe- 
lia!” “with such heart-breaking pathos,” as 
Mr. Godwin expresses it, “ that whole rows of 
women, and of men too, took to their hand- 
kerchiefs ;” but we can hardly conceive of him, 
as Teddy [his braces dangling behind], in ital- 
ics, in square brackets, and in print, erying, 
“No; I don’t pose—except to my creditors!” 

Few better things have been said concern- 
ing the art of the actor, and particularly the 
art of the great actor upon whom the curtain 
has so lately fallen, than are said by Mr. God- 
win in his touching tribute to Edwin Booth. 
It is one of five Commemorative Addresses, 
which he has lately collected into one volume 



























































































































































































LITERARY NOTES. 


with that title.” The others are devoted to 
Louis Kossuth, John James Audubon, William 
Cullen Bryant, and George William Curtis, Mr. 
Godwin’s friends, all of them, and endeared to 
him by many lasting ties. When Mr. God- 
win tells us that as a child, in the early twen- 
ties, he “feared to go beyond the stream that 
gutted Canal Street” lest he should be taken 
by the Indians; that he remembers distinctly, 
while a student at Princeton, seeing the phe- 
nomenal shower of meteors which celebrated 
the birth of Booth in 1833; and that he first 
met Audubon in 1842, we begin to realize, for 
the tirst time, that he is one of the connecting 
links between the past and the present, and 
we are moved to listen to him with reverence 
as well as with interest and affection; while 
those of us who have heard his spoken words, 
now gathered together in print, know full 
well that he is as happy, as impressive, as in- 
telligible upon the platform as in the library ; 
that he acts as well as he reads. 


IN a recently published History of English 
Literature, by Mr. J. Logie Robertson, first 
English Master in the Edinburgh Ladies’ Col- 
lege, we are told that ‘ William Cullen Bryant 
(1794-1878), a native of Massachusetts, wrote 
verses when only thirteen; and is best known 
for his address ‘To a Water-fowl’ and ‘ Thana- 
topsis ’—the latter a solemn theme sublimely 
treated in blank-verse ;” and we are told noth- 
ing whatever about Mr. Godwin, Audubon, or 
George William Curtis. In his Preface, Mr. 
Robertson says: “‘ American Literature being 
an important branch of English Literature, I 
have attempted some notice, however inade- 
quate, of its producers and their work ; and in 
dealing with living authors, American or Brit- 
ish, while endeavoring to omit no name of con- 
spicuous note or promise, I am conscious of 
the tentative character of my selections.” It 
is to be regretted that he has not attempted 
more adequate notice of some of the living 
American authors, whose work can hardly be 
ignored. And his own work is certainly in- 
adequate when we find in it notice of Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse, but not of Mr. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman ; of Mr. Alfred Austin, but not of Mr. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich; of Mr. Theodore Watts, 
but not of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner. 

The book was written, in the first instance, 
to meet the requirements of the author’s own 
classes in the Modern Athens; but he feels, 
and correctly, that the want of a new text- 
book to Literature is very geverally felt on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and he presents 
the volume for the general use of schools and 
private students. It is a brief review of its 

2 Commemorative Addresses. George William Curtis, 
Edwin Booth, Louis Kossuth, John James Audubon, 
and William Cullen Bryant By Parke GopwWIN 
Post &8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $175. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

> A History of English Literature for Secondary 
Schools By J. Logte Ropertson, First English 


Master. Edinburgh Ladies’ College. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$125. New York: Harper and Brothers.. 


subject from the middle of the Fifth Century t 
the closing decade of the Nineteenth, begi: 
ning with “ Beowulf” and ending with “ Th 
Manxman” and “The Raiders.” Covering s: 
vast a period of time, it must, of necessity, ) 
tentative. The arrangement is excellent. Th: 
long stretch of history is divided into six yx 
riods, a short survey being made of each, tirs 
in its political and then in its literary aspect 
The leading authors are classified, and ar 
treated to short biographical and critical no 
tices; and each division is closed with a fai: 
ly full list of the writers belonging to it, ani 
of their most important productions. — It is of 
no little value as a book of ready reference 
and perhaps we are somewhat hypercritical i: 
complaining that two lines in it are devote: 
to Motley, while one hundred and eighty lines 
are given to Macaulay. 

CONCERNING William Minto, we learn fro 
Mr. Robertson that he was born in Aberdes 
in 1846; that he died in 1893; that he was e 
itor of the Exraminer ; afterwards Professor ot 
Logic and English Literature at Aberdeen ; 
and that he was the author of The Literatur 
of the Georgian Era,’ recently published. Mi 
Minto’s name and work are not unfamiliar to 
the readers of this Department of the MaGa 
ZINE. He was the writer of two novels, * Tl 
Crack of Doom ” and *‘ The Mediation of Ralph 
Hardelot,” of the volume devoted to “ Defoe” 
in the “ English Men of Letters Series,” and li 
was the editor of “ Autobiographical Notes 
of the Life of William Bell Scott,” all of them 
previously noticed here. His chapters upon 
the Georgian Era of English Letters, with a 
Biographieal Introduction by bis friend Di 
William Knight, have just appeared in this 
country and in England, and, as is to be ex 
pected, they are admirable in their wise in 
sight, in their critical vision, and in their hap 
pily expressed and clearly conceived judgment 
of the British writers who were the contempo 
raries and followers of Pope. A London jow 
nal declared of Minto, at the time of his death, 
that it was his constant care to make his sub- 
ject, whether literature or the high-and-dry 
sands of metaphysics, as far as possible, a mir- 
ror of the life we live; a remark which may be 
applied emphatically to this present and post- 
humous work. Dr. Knight says of it that the 
lectures from which it was made up are a ver) 
inadequate index of the extent of Minto’s 
knowledge, and that it was the author’s inten- 
tion to have revised them if he had been spared. 
As they now stand, complete or incomplete, it 
seems as if the subject-matter could hardly 
have been bettered, and his answer to his own 
query “ Why is the Georgian Era a distinct 


* The Literature of the Georgian Era. By Wiw11a™ 
Minto, Professor of English Literature and Logic i: 
the University of Aberdeen. Edited, with a Bio 
graphical Introduction, by Wittiam Kwnient, LL D.. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
St. Andrews. Post 8vo, Cloth. New York: Harpe: 
and Brothers. 
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rerary Period ?” is as concise and as conclu- 
as can be found in the whole range of the 
rerature devoted to this subject. 
Mr. ROBERTSON gives a little more space 
) Miss Mary Elizabeth Braddon than to Mrs. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin; and he informs us that 
former lady is the “writer of sensational 
‘Js, of Which the chief are ‘ Lady Andley’s 
Secret,’ ‘Birds of Prey,’ ‘Aurora Floyd, and 
‘The Lovels of Arden,’ ” but he does not tell 
s that the first of these was published many 
ears since, and that the last was written a 
iarter of a century ago; he does not hint 
it since 1870 not less than forty sensational 
ovels have appeared, each one bearing Miss 


Braddon’s name, nor does he seem to be aware 
of the fact that she is the author of at least 
two plays which were playable and have been 
played. Her latest sensation, called Christmas 
Hirelings, appears with a Prologue which is 
n dialogue, and the book itself, in her own 
words, is “a social drama,” intended, of course, 
for the closet. She explains that she had 
“long wished to write a story about children 
which should be interesting to childish read- 
ers, and yet not without interest to grown-up 
people ;” and this present work ought to inter- 
est readers of all ages as being Miss Braddon’s 
only attempt at juvenile fiction. The fancy is 
a pretty one, and is based upon a casual re- 
mark, made to the author once, that Christmas 
is the children’s festival, and that those of us 
who have no children of our own should hire 
somebody else’s children—for Christmas; and 
Sir John Penlyon—in the Prologue—draws his 
princely check for an hundred pounds, the week 
before Christmas, and the services of certain 
young persons are engaged, two little girls 
all in red from top to toe, and one little boy all 
in gray, three little morsels of humanity, to 
give to the household that one little touch of 
homely mirthfulness that suits the season. 

What these Hirelings do, and who they are, 
and how they prove themselves more than 
worthy of their hire, need not be told here. The 
story is sensational, perhaps, but it is sensa- 
tional in the best sense of the word; childish 
readers and grown-up people will get not 
only good but pleasure out of it; and at least 
one grown-up reader, who is forced to hire his 
Christmas children, wishes, for the sake of his 
own long-past childish self, that Miss Braddon 
had been inspired to write stories about chil- 
dren instead of tales about Birds of Prey and 
the Secrets of Ladies of Quality, when he him- 
self was young enough to be rented out at 
holiday seasons, 


Ir Miss Braddon’s “‘ Christmas Hirelings” can 
be called a social, drama, Mr. George Paston’s 
“A Bread-and-Butter Miss” must be termed 
a society romance, It treats of the smart set 









5’ The Christmas Hirelings. A Novel. By M. E. 
Brappon. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$125. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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exclusively—the set which is smart in clothes 
while it is anything but smart, as a rule, in 
all other respects. It takes us from Coruwall 
to Norfolk, and from the 25th of December to 
August Ist. It introduces to us a celebrated 
beauty, Mrs. Wyscott, who has manners but no 
mind, who is admired by the Prince of Wales, 
who has not a final **¢” in her vocabulary, and 
who will retain her celebrity so long as she re- 
tains her beauty, and no longer; it brings us 
into the society of husbands who flirt with the 
Wives of other men, and of women who are 
seen usually in the society of the husbands of 
other women ; it shows us that it is not always 
wise to be smart; it feeds us on anchovy-toast, 
and deviled biscuits, and it would starve us 
entirely if it were not for a loaf of home-made 
bread and a pat of fresh dairy butter, which 
leaven the whole lump. A Bread -and - But- 
ter Miss® tells the story in the first person. 
She is the eldest of eight children, and she goes, 
under cruelly false pretences, into the family 
of a woman who confesses that she thanks 
Heaven often that she has no children of her 
own. That she does not want to hire children, 
or to borrow children, any more than she wants 
to borrow trouble at Christmas, or at any other 
time of the year, goes here without saving 
The book contains some of those smart speeches 
attributed by Mr. Oscar Wilde to the smart set, 
which are never heard in society except in fic- 
tion and on the stage, and which often should 
not be said before any set, smart or otherwise. 
But there is wisdom in Mrs. Broughton’s re- 
mark that “youth is the finest of all frocks, 
and the only one that does not go out of fash- 
ion.” And when Theo says: “ Of course I have 
been brought up to believe in right and wrong, 
and heaven and hell, and all that. And even 
if they are not true, it can’t do one any harm 
to believe in them; and if they are true, one 
will be glad one did believe in them—some 
day,” we feel that it is possible to do good 
missionary work, even in society. The moral 
of the tale teaches that innocence need not, 
of necessity, be contaminated by “smart” as- 
sociations, and that a good, pure, honest girl 
will be respected in any set. 


Ir is a far ery from Cornwall to the Isles of 
Greece, and from the low ambitions of a Nor- 
folk Squire of the present day to the songs 
and loves of the burning Sappho, who flour- 
ished some twenty-five centuries ago, in Les- 
bos, on the AZgean Sea. We are not apt to 
associate anything like romantic literature 
with the modern Greeks; and when contem- 
porary writers touch upon Greece at all they 
treat of ancient goddesses and of classic Hy- 
patias, and portray a land upon which they 
seem to think that everything except the sun 
is set. 

A collection of short stories devoted to the 

* A Bread-and-Butter Miss. A Sketch in Outline. 


By GeorGe Paston. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1. New York : Harper and Brothers. 
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Hellenes, who are the subjects of King George 
the First, comes, therefore, as a matter of no 
little surprise to us. Their author is Mr. De- 
metrios Bikélas, who was born at Hermopolis, 
on the Island of Syra, about sixty years ago. 
Although he was for a quarter of a century 
a merchant in London, he exhibited an early 
taste for literature; and before he was sixteen 
he made a Greek translation of the “ Esther” 
of Racine. During his business career he con- 
tributed largely to the secular and scientific 
periodical press of his own and other coun- 
tries. In 1874 he retired from trade, devot- 
ing himself to putting into modern Greek 
the tragedies of Shakspere, and raising about 
his head a storm of philological discussion 
and criticism because he made his Hamlet, 
his King Lear, his Othello, his Shylock, and 
his Romeo and Juliet speak in the colloquial 
Greek of the present day instead of in the 
Greek of classic antiquity, to which the Greeks 
were accustomed on the stage. 

His first novel, ‘‘ Loukis Laras,” was pub- 
lished in Athens in 1879, and has since ap- 
peared in twelve languages. His eight short 
stories, here under consideration, and called 
Tales from the Agean,’ have been done into 
French, into German, into Spanish, into Ital- 
ian, and into Servian, while but one of them 
has hitherto been done in our own tongue. 
They are clean, healthful, simple; and, in 
addition, they are original. They are 
upon the method or the style of no other 
writer of short stories, and they are as fresh 
and unhackneyed as are the people and the 
they picture. “The Plain Sister,” 
which opens the volume, is the most cheerful 
and the most amusing story of the group; 
while the tale of “The Two Brothers,” with 
which the little book closes, is, perhaps, the 
most touching and sad. They all deserve far 
more attention from the readers and students 
of modern fiction than they have received, as 
yet, in this country. As stories they can be 
highly praised. “At the Oculist’s” and “ Pap- 
pas Narkissos”” are as good, in their way, as is 
Mr. Aldrich’s “ For Bravery on the Field of 
Battle,” “A New England Nun” of 
Miss Wilkins; and they show us, above all 
things, that the Greeks to-day, in the words 
ot the Merchant of Venice, whom Mr. Bikélas 
has introduced to them, have eyes, hands, or- 
gans, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ; 
that they are fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons, subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the same winter and summer, as 
the Anglican Christians are; that they bleed 
if they are pricked, laugh if they are tickled, 
die if they are poisoned, and avenge them- 
selves if they are wronged, as do the moderns 
of the rest of the world. 

It takes a man raised from the ashes of a 
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dead language to tell us all this. But he tel] 
it well; and against our wills, almost, we ar 
forced to accept him; and to admire while w: 
believe. 


CONCERNING old Tom Danby, the manage: 
of the Christmas Employment Bureau in Miss 
Braddon’s novel, one of Sir John’s servants 
says: “ He’s a gentleman to the marrer, and no 
body’s any the worse for’is influence.” Mr. Fred 
erick Thickstun Clark has depicted lately “a 
gentleman to the marrer,” but of another and 
very different school, in Julius Irish, the hero 
of a southwestern American romance entitled 
On Cloud Mountain.’ It is a sensational nove] 
of to-day. Its scenes are laid in a town on the 
banks of the Mississippi River and on an up 
land ranch in the State of Colorado. There is 
no Christmas season on this Cloud Mountain, 
and nothing like Society; we meet neither 
Little Lord Fauntleroy nor the mature Mar 
quis of Steyne. But if the characters are few 
and common, they are certainly original, pat 
ticularly in their forms of speech and in thei: 
exhibition of the quality of original sin. Of 
the six or eight figures who cross the vision ot 
the reader, two are as thoroughly wicked and 
as persistently brutal as can be found in the 
entire range of modern fiction, and two are 
possessed of an individuality of vocabulary 
which probably has never been excelled. Thy 
author says that “ Mrs. Irish had a faculty for 
coining words which Linnzeus might have en 
vied ;” and her son fairly rivalled lis Mothe1 
in this respect. “ Sufferin’ catfish!” is ’Biathar’s 
ejaculation as he is introduced to the public; 
and during the course of the opening dialogue 
Mrs. Irish declares, among other strange and 
weird things, that she will be “ consquizzled,” 
* bamsquoggled,” “ragfuddled,” and “ flam- 
coddled,” all in a breath. How she succeeds 
in escaping these unusual fates, and in what 
consists the evil-doings of Emma Webster’s first 
husband and second lover the readers must 
read for themselves. The tale is a good one 
and entertaining, and the results of Emmia’s 
resolve to “see what comes o’ livin’” are well 
worth following to the end. 

In his preface to “ Hypatia,” Canon Kings 
ley declared that in sending forth his work he 
was ready to thank any one who should teach 
him and the public somewhat more about the 
last struggle between the young Chureh and 
the Old World. Mr. Clark’s heroine is any- 
thing but a modern Hypatia in character, in 
education, or in surroundings; her orthodoxy 
is not spurious, and her Christianity is far 
from being hollow. “On Cloud Mountain” is 
not a classic like “ Hypatia,” and it does not 
pretend to be a classic; bfit, perhaps without 
meaning it, Mr. Clark in its pages has depicted 
something of the present struggle between the 
New World and the Old Church. 


] 
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